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FOREWORD 


In undertaking the pteseot adventure of publishing, on the 
occasion of the Both birthday of Rabindranath Tagore, a Special 
Number of this Journal, the editor took upon himself a responsi¬ 
bility for which neither his competence nor his experience quali¬ 
fied him. Enthusiasm made him bold and encouraged the hope 
that the appeal of the occasion would not fail in response from 
the many competent writers and scholars, whose co-operation 
alone can make such an undertaking worth while. That hope 
has been, to a large extent, justified ; and if the readers discover 
any merit in the present Volume, I trust they will give the credit 
to where it is due, namely to the talented and learned contribu¬ 
tors who have so readily and generously responded to my 
invitation. The time at their disposal was very limited. Owing 
to the Poet's recent serious illness, we could not finally make up 
our mind and announce the decision till late in Match last. The 
publication of the Number has therefore been delayed for which 
I offer my apologies* For this as well as many other short¬ 
comings which they may notice in going through the following 
pages, 1 crave their indulgence. To the learned contributors and 
to my esteemed colleagues at Santiniketan who had generously 
placed their advice and co-operation at my disposal, I acknowledge 
my deep gratitude. 

As fat as possible the articles have been so written and 
arranged as to enable the reader to gain a better understanding of 
the many-sided achievement of India's greatest creative genius. 
The bibliography at the end of the Volume will, it is hoped, be 
useful to all those who are interested in a serious study of the 
Poet’s life and work, while several articles dealing with particular 
aspects of his thought and literary expression may help the reader 
in such study. 

Most of the ardclcs ate by distinguished scholars whose 
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embody it I “He is a master, a master I” cried Tutgeoiev, at 
a loss for adequate words to describe the genius of Tolstoy* 
Even so one is dumb-founded with a mixed feeling of wonder 
and joy at the magnificent outflow of Rabindranath^s creative 
activity* 

Versatility, vitality, unceasingly creating new modes of 
expression, “as old and new at once as nature's self "“-this is the 
outstanding impression of Rabindranath's genius. These are 
qualities which by themselves are sufficient to place him in the 
rank of the world's greatest masters of creative expression. But 
he is more than the mere maker of beautiful forms, more than 
the mere saki of the spirit's immortal wine. He is a great teacher 
as well, a great lover of humanity, a great crusader on the side 
of truth and justice. Like Plato he has brought heaven and 
earth neater each other, but, unlike Plato, the earth he loves is 
the habitation of all mankind and not of one particular race or 
tribe to which he happens to belong. The religion he preaches 
is the religion of man, the renunciation he extols is not of this 
world but of those baser passions of cupidity and hatred which 
distort man's life on this planet, the freedom he fights for is not 
the freedom of one people to exploit another, but the freedom of 
the human personality from all that stifles it, whether it be the 
tyranny of an external organisation or the worse tyranliy of man's 
own blind passion for power. All his life he has pleaded and 
striven for social justice, for the right of the poor to material 
well-being, of the citizen to self-government, of the ignorant to 
knowledge, of the child to natural development, of the woman 
to equal dignity with man. The world has reason to be grateful 
to a writer whose genius has been so consistently dedicated to 
the good of humanity . A great Gardener of the spirit's finest 
flowering, a great Fruit-gatherer of his people's culture, a great 
Sentinel of human rights and values,—may many more birthdays 
find him still nctWt and resplendent I 


THE EDITOR 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Bjf Ramanandi Qiattenjee 

On the twenty-fifth of Baisakh of the BejigaJi year, corteapondmg 
to the eighth of May, 1941, Rabindranath Tagore completes 
eighty years of his life. Lives eighty years long, though not 
common, ate not extremely rare either* But it is not the length 
of a life but its quality that really matters* We read in the 
Yoga-Vasishtha : 

Taravepi hi jWanti, jlvanii mfyapahAhii^}!,. 

Sa jlvati mano yctsya tnanAnena hi jivaii* 

"PlaEiU alfto live, and birds and blasts ; 

Bub he lives ( truly ) whose mind livsB by thinking*” 

Rabindranath Tagore’s life has been eminently such a life 
of thought and of action in accordance with his thought* 

Within the compass of a magazine article it is not possible 
to give an adequate idea of the genius, personality and achieve¬ 
ments of such a person,—they are so great and varied* But an 
attempt is made in the following pages to give some idea, how¬ 
ever inadequate, of his personality and varied achievements, as a 
humble token of the participation of the writer in the festive 
functions of the occasion* 

The poet writes in one of his poems : 

Do not in. this w^y 9oa irom the oratride~^ 

Do not look Cot me m u^berusda t 

ITou will not find me in my Borrow and my joy* 

Do Dot seek in my bosom for my engni^ht 

You will not hud me in my joy, # 

The pool ii Dot where you seek him r 

You will not find the poet in bis lifa-atory*^ 


1 Begliili tirftoatationfl the ortgltulu je thf« vrtlolf ftt* by ti* 

Wbera the trualfetioxi is Foet^B owe, nfenooe It nubdt to tho Bneliih 
publiottlon whon It 
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Then there is that unclassifiable work IPamha Bbuter Diary 
( ^‘Diary of the Five Elements” ), imaginary conversations which 
ate like a transcript of his own talks in Bengali, He is the 
creator of some dance-plays, too. The aggregate of what he 
has done for the Bengali language and literature exceeds what 
any other author has done- It is remarkable that in the decade 
following 19 JO, during the latter part of which he has been twice 
seriously ill, he has produced some three do^en new books, 
including primets, nursery thymes, nonsense verses and picture 
books for children, and several dancc-dramas. Two books of 
poems and a book of reminiscences of his boyhood days have 
appeared during his present period of convalescence. Two more 
are to be shortly issued. Many new songs have been composed 
during this period, The articles and essays written during this 
period have not yet been published in book form. 

All this he has been able to do, not merely because he is a 
man of genius but also because he is a scholar whose range of 
reading is very extensive and varied. In addition to what he has 
read in Bengali and Sanskrit, and of English literature proper 
and of the literature of other countries in English translations, 
he has read English books, as a glance at his reading shelves 
reveals, on the following and other subjects : 

Farming, philology, history, medicine, aetro-phyeios, geology, 
bio-eheoiiatryt entomology, oo-operafcive ban king, eerieulture, indoor 
deoorabiouB, production of hides, manures, sugar-ease aud oil, pottery, 
looms, lacquer-work- tractors, village eoosomios, recipes for oockisg, 
lighting, dramage, calligraphy, plant-grafting, meteorology, syntbetio 
dyes, parlour-games, Egyptology- road^makiog, incubators■ wood¬ 
blocks, elocution, stall-feediog, jiu-jitsu, printing, 

Milton wtote in his day, when knowledge was neither so 
vast iv>r so varied and specialized as today, that the poet should 
take all knowledge as his province. Rabindranath Tagore's 
ideal has been similar to that of Milton. 

Had he not been famous as a great poet and prose-weitet, 
he would have become famous for the range and variety of his 
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studies. Yet such is the genuine humility of the poet that in a 
poem wtitten the other day and translated as Thi Gr^at Symphony^ 
he declares : 

How Jittle I Ildow d£ this mighty world. 

Myriad deeds of men, citioB, ooantries, 

rlrerSf mouuUioB, eeas and desert wastes, 
so many unknown forma and trees 

have Tetnained beyond my range of awarenoas. 

Great le life m this wide Earth 

and small the corner where my mind dwells. 

An impression seems still to prevail in some quarters that 
Rabindranath Tagore’s genius was not recognized even in 
Bengal before he won the Nobel Prize. It is quite wrong. 
On his completing the fiftieth year of his life, all classes, all 
professions and ranks, the representatives of the spirituality, 
character, culture and public spirit of Bengal, combined to do 
him honour in the Calcutta Town Hall in a way in which no 
other author in Bengal had been honouted before, or, has been 
since. There were also other magnificent celebrations of the 
occasion. And all this took place before the Nobel Prize in 
literature had been awarded to him. The fact is, he became 
famous outside Bengal after winning the Nobel Prize, but was 
already famous here before that event. 

Some works of his have been translated into more 
languages of the world than those of any other modern 
Indian author or perhaps of any other author of the world. 
Many works and some kinds of works of his in Bengali, c. g., 
those which ate full of humour and wit, have not yet been 
translated into English or thence into other Western and Eastern 
languages. In the translations of the works which have been 
translated, much, if not all, of the music, the suggest!veness, the 
undcfinablc associations clustering round Bengali words and 
phrases, and the aroma, racy of Bengal and India, of the originat 
have been lost* No doubt, the translations of the poems and 
dramas, particularly when done by the poet himself, have often 
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gained in ditecttkess^ in the beauty and sublimity of simplicity, 
and in the musk and strength belonging to the English or 
other language of the translations. But admitting all this, one is 
still constrained to obsetve that, for a correct estimate and full 
appreciation of Rabindranath's intellectual and literary powers* his 
gifts and genius, h is necessary to study both his original works 
in Bengali and their EngUsh translations, as well as his original 
works in English, like Sidhana^ Tbe Kdigion of Mart, 

etc* A study of hjs works in their Bengali originals is essential 
for a correct estimate of his genius and literary achievement* 

His hymns and sermons and some of his other writings 
on spiritual subjects let us unconsciously into the secret of his 
access to the court of the King of kings, nay to His very 
presence, and of his communion with Him. His devotional 
songs and other writings in a spiritual vein have brought solace 
and healing to many a soul in travail and anguish. 

Insight and imagination ate his magic wands, by whose 
power he roams where he will and leads his readers, too, thither* 
In hia works Bengali literature has outgrown its provincial 
character and has become fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Currents of universal thought and spirituality have flowed into 
Bengal through his writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system-builder* is of the 
line of our andent religio-philosophical teachers whose religion 
and philosophy are fused components of one whole* His 
position as a philosophical thinker was recognized by his selection 
to preside and deliver the presidential address at the First Indian 
Philosophical Congress in 1923, and also when he was asked to 
deliver the Hibbert Lectures, which appeared subsequently as 
Rt/tffon gf Man. Both his poetry and prose embody his 
philosophy. 

The theme of Tbi Re/jgton &f Man has been thus explained 
by the Author ■ 

IndU has nouriahAd faith b thA truth of tiiA Spiritual Mab, 
for wboee realisatlou 'aha has made ici the pas'! ittnuEuerable 
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rapenmentQ} BB^ifieee and penanoGS, Banae verging on the grotesque and 
the abnormal. Bot the fact is she bcte never ceased in her attempt to 
find it, even though at t^e tremendoua cost of losing material 
fluoeesa^ Therefore I feel that the true India is an idea, and not a 
mere geographical fact, 1 have come into touch with the idea in far¬ 
away places of Europe, and my loyally was drawn to it in pereons 
who bDlonged to countries different from mine* India will be 
victorioue when this idea wins the Tiotory*“the idea of 'The Infinite 
Personality* whose light reveals itself through the obstruction of 
Darkness/ Our fight la against this darkness. Oor object is the 
revealment of the light of this Infinite Personality of Man. This is 
not to be achieved in single individuals, but in one grand harmony of 
all human races. The darkness of egoism which will have to be 
destroyed is the egoism of the Nation. The idea of India is against 
the intense consciousness of the separateness of one's own people from 
others, which inevitably leads to ceaseless conHicts. Therefore, my 
own prayer is, let India stand for the co-operation of all peoples of 
the world. 

My religion is the reconciliation in my own individual being 
ot the Super-personal Man^ the Universal human spirit. This is the 
theme of my Hibbert Lectures. 

Rabindranath is not simply a literary man, though Inis 
eminence as an author is such that for a foreigner the Bengali 
language would be worth learning for studying his writings 
alone* 

It does not in the least detract from his work as a musician 
to admit that he is not an or “expert” in music, as that 
term is usually understood* though he was trained in Indian 
classical music. He has such a sensitive ear that he appears 
to live in two worlds—one, the world of visible forms and 
colours, and another, which one may call the world of sound-forms 
and sound-colours. His musical genius and instinct are such 
that his achievement in that art has extorted the admiration of 
many “experts”. This is said not with reference only to his 
numerous hymns and patriotic and other songs and the tunes to 
whidi he has himself set them, or to his thrilUtig, sweet, soulful 
and rapt singing in different periods of his life, but also in 
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cotmecdon xrith what he has done for absolute music* He is not 
only the author of the words of his songs* possessed of rate 
depth of meaning and suggestivencss and power of inspiration, 
but is also the creator of what may be called new airs and 
tunes. 

It is said that among European musicians Franz Peter 
Schubert holds the record for the number of songs composed 
by him. Thi Hn^dopaeMa Bnfarfmca { Eleventh Edition ) says 
of Schubert that “He was the greatest songwriter who ever 
livcd/^ His songs "number over 600, excluding scenas and 
operatic pieces.” 

According to a rough estimate Rabindranath Tagore has 
composed some 1,000 songs, all of which he has set to music. 
These do not include his dance-plays and operas. He continues 
to compose new songs, never repeating himself, 

Abou^ fifteen years ago, I had the good fortune to be 
present at some of the meetings in Germany and Czechoslovakia 
where he lectured and recited some of his poems. To such a 
meeting at Dresden I have briefly referred in my article on 
"Rabindranath Tagore at Dresden.” His recitations were such 
that even though the poems recited were in a language not 
understood by the v^t majority of the audience, he had to tcpcat 
them several times at their earnest request. Those who have 
heard him read his addresses and deliver his extempore ^eches 
and sermons in Bengali - know how eloquent he could be as a 
speaker, though his delivery in years past was often so rapid and 
his sentences branched out in such bewildering luxuriance as to 
make him the despair of reporters. No wonder, he shines also 
as a conversationalist. His humorous and witty repartees and 
his improvised playful poems are unrivalled, 

*He is a master and a consummate teacher of the histrionic 
art. Those who have seen him appear in leading roles in many 
of his plays have experienced how natural and elevating acting 
can be. From the prime of his manhood upwards he has been 
in the habit of *eading out his new poems* discourses* short 
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stories, pkys and novels to select circles* On sxich occasions, 
toOj his elocution and histrionic talents come into play* 

If it is true that the credit of reviving the perfbrmaiice of 
music in public by respectable women goes to the Brabmo Samaj, 
that credit belongs in great part to the Tagore family and 
Rabindranath Tagore* They have also made it possible for 
girls and women of respectable classes to act in public. The 
poet has also rehabilitated in Bengal dancing by respectable 
gids and women as a means of self-expression and innocent 
amusement and play. The new dances he has created, in which 
he has personally trained many girl students of Santiniketan, are 
entirely free from the voluptuousness and worse features of 
many prevalent dances. In the course of a letter written to His ^ 
Excellency President Tai Qii Tao on the significance of artistic 
education in Visva^bharati, the Poet says : 

Tonight wo eh all pjoeeat hofore you another aapeeb of our 
ideal where wa Seek to express our inner salt through 90Ug and 
dan06. Wisdom, you will egrea* is the pursuit ol completonesa ; it is 
in Mending life's diverse work with the joy of livings We must never 
ftllow our enjoyment to gather wrong aeeoeiations by dataohmant 
from edueationali Ufa ; in Santiniketau^ therefore, we provide our own 
entertaiumeot, and wo ooueider it a part of eduoation to collaborate 
iti perfeoting beauty. We believe iu the discipline of a regulated 
existence to make our eutertaiument richly creative* 

In this we ere following the ancient wiedom of China and India ; 
the Tau, or the True Path, waa the golden rood uniting arduoue 
service with music and merriment. Thus in the hardest hours of 
trial yon have never lost the dower of spiritual gaiety which has 
relreahed your manhood and attended upon your great flowerings of 
civilisation. Song and laughter and daooe have marched along with 
rare loveliness of Art for centuriea of Ohino^s his^ry, In India 
Sarasvati sits on her lotua throne, the goddess of beaming and also 
of Music, with the Golden Lyre—the Feena—on her lap. In both 
countries} the arcana of light have fallen on divinity of human 
achievements. And that is Wisdom* 


Tagoick patriotic songs arc chatacterUtic. They iie refined 
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and testf^ncd^ and free from bluff, bravado, bluster and boaating. 
Some of them twine their tendrils round the tendcrest chords of 
our hearts, some enthrone the Motherland as the Adored in the 
shrine of our souk, some sound as a clarion call to our drooping 
spirits filling us with hope and the will to do and date and 
suffer, some call on us to have the lofty courage to be in the 
minority of one ; but in none are heard the clashing of interests, 
the warring passions of races, ot the echoes of old, unhappy, far- 
off historic strifes and conflicts. In many of those written 
during the stirring times of the Swadeshi agitation in Bengal 
more than three decades ago, the poet spoke out with a direct¬ 
ness which is missed in many of his writings, though not in the 
Kathd-o-Kdbwi ballads, which make the heart beat thick and 
fast and the blood tingle and leap and course swiftly in our 
veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous Scottish patriot, 
is attributed the authorship of the observation that "if a man 
were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.’’ He is generally quoted, 
however, as having said so with respect to songs. Both baUads 
and songs have much to do with the making of nations, 
Rabindranath’s songs and ballads^—the former to a greater extent 
than the latter, have been making and shaping Bengal to no small 
extent and will continue to mould the character of hof people, 
literate and illiterate, town-dwellers and village-folk, and their 
culture and civilization. 

But it is not merely as a maker of songs that he has taken 
part in the Swadeshi movement. His socio-political addresses, the 
annual fairs suggested or organized by him, are part of the same 
national service. He has worked earnestly for the revival of 
weaving and other arts and ciafts of the country, particularly 
village arts and crafis, and contributed his full share to making 
education in India Indian as well as human and humane in the 
broadest sense, and to the sanitation, reconstruction^ reorganiza¬ 
tion and rejuveiiadofi of villages. Even ofifidai reports have 
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pfiiaed him a? a model landlord for his activities in these 
difections in his estate^ 

His scheme of constructive “non-co-opetation”, or, ptopedy 
speaking, of constructive self-reliance, in education, revival of 
village crafts, village reconstruction, etc., as outlined m some of 
his writings and addresses more than thirty years ago, was part 
of his Swadeshi-movement politics. It is to be found in his 
lecture on Swadeshi Samaj, deUverd on aand July, 1904, and in 
his presidential address at the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Pabna, 15^8. The "No-Tax” movement adumbrated in his plays 
Prdyasebitfa ( “Expiation” ) and Pantrdn ( 'TDeliverance” ) and 
the joyful acceptance of suffering and chains by its hero, 
Dhaoanjaya Bairagi, a Mendicant, embody his idea of what the 
attitude of leaders and the rank and file should be on such 
occasions. Both plays arc dramatic renderings of an earlier work, 
a historical romance named Bou-Thdkuranir Hat ( ‘*The Bride- 
Queen's Market” ), published in 1884* Of these plays Prdyasebitta 
is the earlier one, published in May, 1909. Translations of 
some portions of its dialogues and of some of its songs are 
given below. 

Dhananjaya Bairdff^ a Sannydsi^ and a mmbir of vHlagtn 
pf Madbahpur^ ^ w/tg to the King ; 

TBian ViLLAGEit: What ahAll W 0 Bay, Eathflr, to the Kipg 7 
Dhai^aiiTJAYA : We ehall aay, *^'we vvon't pAy Iaxl.'' 

Third YitiLAOBR : If he ABbBp '‘Tvhy won't you 7” 

Dha! 4AKJAYA * We will aAy, **if we pay you money starving our 
ehildreo and making them oryt onr Lord will feel pam. The food wbiah 
suataiuB life is the Baored offering dedioated to the Lord ; for he is the Lord 
of life. When more than that food^^a aurplue, remains in our honsea, 
we pay that to you (the King) as tax^ hut we oan^t pay you tax deceiving 
and depriving the Lord," 

Fourth ViLLAOsa : Father, the King will not lieten, 

Dhararjaya : Still, he must be made to hear. Is be ao unfortunate 
beoauie he has beeome King that the Lord will not allow him to bear the 
truth ? We will foree him to hear. 
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Eipth VlliLAaBB : Wotflhipful Eftther, ho (the King ) wiU witi^ 
for he hOrfl inare power than we. 

DhaitanJaya : Away with you* you moukeyB I la this a eample of 
your iutoUigenflO ? Do you thinks the defeated have no power 7 Their 
power atretohee up to heaven, do you know 7 

Sixth Villagbr : But, Father, we were far from the King* we 
eouJd have aaved ouraelvea hy ooncealment,—wo &baH oow be at the very 
door of the King. There will be no way of eaeape left if there be trouble. 

Dhananjaya * Ijook hero, Fanohkari, leaving thiuga unsettled in this 
way by sbelving tbem, never bears good fruit, Let whatever may happen, 
happen ; otherwise the Qnale is never reached^. There is pence when the 
eitremity is reaobed. 

Let us take next what passes between Dhananjaya, the 
Sannyasi* leader of the people, and King Pratapaditya. 

PKATAPADITVA : Look here Bairagi, you can't deceive me by this 
sort of (feigned ) madness of yours. Let us come to business. The 
people of Madhabpur have not paid their teites for two years. Ray, wiU 
you pay ? 

DhanAwJay r No* Maharaj* wo will not. 

PratAPADITVA : WiU not ? Such jneolonco \ 

DhaKAkJaya t We can't pay you what is not yours, 

Pbatapaditya : Not mine 1 

Dhananjaya ^ The food that appoases our hunger is not yours* 
This food is His who has given us life. How can we give it to you 7 

PratafaDitya So it IS you who have told my aub]ects not to pay 
tases ? ^ 

DhanakjayA : Yes, Mahaiaj, it is I who have done it. They are 
fools, they have no sense. They want to part with all they have for fear of 
the tai'gatherer. It is I who tell them, *'3top* stop* don't you do such a 
thing. Give up your life only to Him who has given you life ( that is, die 
only at the Lord's bidding, but not by depriving yourselves of the food which 
He has given you ) j—don't make your King guilty of killing you { by 
allowing him to tike from you the food wbiab is oecessaty for keeping yoqr 
bodies acid souls together )." 

I do not wish to add to the length of this atticlc by quoting 
similar passages from the play Pariirdn^ based on the same story* 
Let me take fotne other passages from ’Pr^asehittUt the other 
play* 
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Pbatapaditya i Look horo* BAiragi* you have neither hearth nor 
home ; but these villagers are ali houaeboldere—why do you wmi to lead 
them into trouble ? ( To the villageri ) I eay, you fellowfi all go bftok to 
Madhahpur. C To Dhauanjaya ) YoUt Bairagl, have to remain here ( that 
is, he will be arrested and jailed )- 

Villagers ; No, that can’t he ao long as we are alive. 

DhananJAYA t \Vhy can’t that be ? You are still laektng m seaee- 
The Kiog says "Bairagi, you remain." You say, "No that can’t be/* But 
has the luckless Bairagi come floating like flotsam (that is, is he not master 
of himaelf with a will of his own ) ? Is bis retnainiuE here or not to be settled 
only by the King and yourselves ? 

( Singi ) 

Whom have you kept by saying ^he remains* 7 
When will yonr order take effeot 7 
Your force will not endure, brother. 

That alone will endure which is 5t to endure. 

Do what yon please— 

Keep or kill by bodily foroe^ 

But only that will be borne which He will bear 
Whom all blows strike. 

Plenty of coins you have, 

No end of topee and eords, 

Many horses and elephants,— 

Much you have in this world. 

You think, what you want will happen, 

That you make the world dance to your tune ; 

But you wiU see on opening your eyes, 

That also happens whioh doesn't usually happen. 

( Enter Minister ) 

Prataparitya : You have come at the niok of time. Keep this 
Bairagi captive here. He must not be allowed to go book to Modhabpur. 

MinibthR: Moharaj— * 

PHATAPaDityA' What 1 The order it not to your liking i —is it ? 

URayaditv a \ ( Pratapadltya*s son and heir )—Maharaj, the Bairagi 
is a saintly man. 

ViRLAGBBB ^ Mahiiaj, this oonnot -be borne by us I Mabarajf evil 
will follow from it. 
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DhananJaya : I BAy» you all go baak» The ardor baa booti giTen, 
X must stay with tbo King for a few days : the fellows oan^t bear thie 
{ good luok of mine ) I 

VlLLAaBBB r Did we come to petition His Majesty for this ? We are 
not to have the Yurara} ( heir-apparent), and are to lose you, too^ 
to boot ? 

Dhananjaya ; My body bums to hear what you say ^ What dty you 
mean by saying you will lose me ? Did you keep me tied up in a oomer of 
your loin-elothe ? Tour business is done. Away with you now 1 

affidental cenfiagrathn, the jail when Dhananjaya 
was impfisomd is rsdused to ashes^ He has come out. 

Dhakanjaya : Jai^ Mabaraj, Jai I You did not want to part with 
me, bat from where nobody knows, Tire has oome with a warrant for my 
release I But bow can I go without telling you ? So 1 have come to take 
your order, 

Fratapaditta ( fareastically ) : Had a good time ? 

DeattanjayA ; Oh 1 was so happy* There was no anxiety. All 
this is His hide-and-seek. Ho thought I oould not eatoh Him oonoealed 
in the prison. But I caught Him, tight in my embrace ; and then no end 
of laughter and eonga unending, I have spent the days in great joy—I 
shall remember my Brother Prison * 

( jStngs ] 

O my chains, embracing you I enjoyed 

The music of yonr clanking, ^ 

Ton kept me delighted, breaking my pride. 

Flaying games with you, 

The days passed in joy and sorrow. 

You encircled my limbs 

With prioelesa jewellery, 

1 am not angry with you,— 

If anybody is to blame, it is I, 

Only if thera be fear in my mind, 

1 regard you as terrible, 

AU night long in the darkness 
You were my comrade, 

Bc membering that kindness of youra 
1 salute you. 
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PRATAPADITTA * What i& it yon say^ Bairagl I What for wera you 
so happy in prison ? 

DhananjAVA \ Mabaxajt lit® your bappmeee in your kingdom was 
my joy in prison. What was lacking ( there ) ? ( The Lord ) can give you 

happineeSp but eau^b He give ifu) any joy ? 

Pratapaditya : Where will you go now ? 

DB AN AN JAY A ; The road, 

Fbatapaditya : Bairagi, it strikes me at times that your way is 
preferable ; my kingdom is no good. 

Db AN AN JAVA : Maharajf the kingdom* too. is a path. OnlYf one has 
to be able to walk aright. He who knowa it to be a path ( to tbe goal )* 
he is a real wayfarer ; we aaonyasis are nothing in compariBOn with him. 
Kow then, if you permit* out I go for the nonce, 

PUATAPATHTYA i All right* but don't go to Madhabpur. 

DhananJAYA : How oan I promies that ? When { the Lord ) will 
taka me any wherSp who ie there to Say nay 7 

All the passages quoted above are free trafislations from 
the original, It is also to he noted that the poet has named the 
leader of the people in these two plays "Dhananjaya’\ which 
meansj "He who has conquered ( the desire for) riches/’ 
One may take that to indicate the poet’s idea of the essential 
qualification of a leader of the people. 

As the poet has denounced Nationalism in his book of 
that name, taking the word to mean that organised form of a 
people which is meant for its selfish aggrandizement at the 
expense of other peoples by foul, cruel and unrighteous means* 
and as he is among the chief protagonists of what is, not quite 
appropriately, called Internationalism, his profound and all- 
sided love of the Motherland, both as expressed in words and as 
manifested in action, has sometimes not been evident perhaps to 
superficial observers. But those who know him Rnd his work 
and the literature he has created, know that he loves hit land 

with love f Ax*broutfhb 
From out tbe atoried Fast* &ud us«d 
With Id the Preeant* but traDSfueed 
Thro' future time by power of thought. 
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His penetrating study of, and insight into, the history of 
India and Greater India have strengthened this love* Especially 
noteworthy is his essay on the course of India's history. 

The origin of what is called his Internationalism has somC' 
times been traced to his revealing and disappointing experiences 
during the Anti-partition and Swadeshi movement of Bengal of 
the first decade of this century. Such experiences arc not denied. 
But his love of the whole of humanity and interest in their 
affairs arc traceable even in the writings of his boyhood when he 
was in his teens. And in maturcr life, this feature of his 
character found distinct expression in a poem, named “Prabasi”, 
written more than forty years ago, which begins with the 
declaration that his home is in all lands, his country in all coun^ 
tries, his close kindred in all homes there, and that he is resolved 
to win this country, this home and these kindled. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, no chauvinism, 
no hatred or contempt of the foreigner. He believes that India 
has a message and a mission, a special work entrusted to her by 
Providence, 

He writes in "*Ouf Swadeshi Samaj” : 

re&lizabion of unity in diversity, the estebliBhineiit of a 
eynthesis amidst variety—that ia the inherefnt. the Rm^tana^ Dhatina 
of India. India doeq not admit difference to be cooBiot, nor does ehn 
eapy an enemy in every etranger. So she repels none, dtetroya none, 
she abjnrcB no m«bhada, recognizes the greatnoes of ideale^ and aho 
seeks to bring them all into one grand harmony. 

Again : 

In the evolviog History of India, the principle at work is not 
the ultimate gloridoation of the Hindu or any other race. In India, 
the histov/ of humanity h seeking to elaborate a speoido ideal to give 
to general perfection a special form which shall be for tbe gain of all 
humanity ; nothing tese than this is its end and aim. And in the 
creation of this ideal type, if Hindu, Moslem or Ohristian should have 
to submerge the aggressive part of Ibeir individuality, that may hurt 
their aeotpHftU pride, but will not he oceounted a loaa by the atandard 
oJ Tnih and £lght. 
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Tagore's ideal is the same as that of Rammohuti Roy, who, 
he says, “did not assist India to repair her barriers, or to keep 
cowering behind them,—he led her out into the freedom of 
Space and Time, and built for her a bridge between the East and 
the West/' 

This statement of India's ideal is supported by Mr. C. E, M. 
Joad in the following passage in his book. The Story of Indian 
CiviU^ation^ published, much later, recently : 

Whatever the it ie a foot that India’s spceie^l gift to 

mankind has been the ability' and wiHitigneeB of Indiaoe to effect a 
flyntheeifl of many different elementa both of thoughts and of poopleu, 
to createi in fact, unity out of diversity, 

Rabindranath is above all sectarianism, communalism and 
racialism, as is evident from his poem “Bharata-Tirtha", of which 
a few lines are translated below : 

No one kno^e at v^bose call 

How many Btreama of humanity 
Came from ^heze^ in iireaiBtible currents^ 

And loat their identity in this ( India'e ) ocean ( of men ). 
Ilere Aryan, here non-Aryan, 

Here Dravid and Gheen, 

Hordes of Saka, Buna, Path an and Mugbal 
Became merged in one body. 

The door has opened in the West today^ 

All bring presents from there, 

They will give and take, mix and mingle. 

Will not turn back— 

In this India's great 

Human ooean^B eborea. 


Ootue O Aryan, come, non-Aryan, 
Hindu-Massalman, 

Gome, come today, you RogUeh, 

Come, come, O Obristiaa. 

Come, Brahmana, purifying your miod. 
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Clasp tba haods of allp 

Coinc]» O ya outoaated and 'fallen', 

May the burden of all ignotntny 
Be taken off your backe. 

Come, haeben to the Mother's anointing ; 

For the auspioioue veeeel has not yet been fiiled 
With water from all ehrines. 

Purified by the touoh of all 

( oaeteSp creeds and classes ). 

The poet has never denied that other countries, too, 
may have their own special messages and missions- He does not 
dismiss the West with a supercilious sneer, but respects it for 
its spirit of enquiry, its science, its strength and will to face 
martyrdom in the cause of truth, freedom and justice ( now, 
alas I gone to sleep ), its acknowledgement and acceptance of 
the manness of the common man ( now also, aks t not manifest ), 
and its activities for human welfare, and wishes the East to take 
what it should and can from the West, not like a beggar without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, but as a strong and healthy 
man may take wholesome food from all quarters and assimilate 
it* This taking on the part of the East from the West, moreover, 
is the reception of stimulus and impetus, more than, or rather 
than, learning, borrowing, aping or imitation* The West, too, can 
derive advantage from contact with the East, different from the 
material gain of the plunderer and the exploiter* The study of 
his writings and utterances leaves us with the impression that 
the West can cease to dominate in the East only when the latter, 
fully awake, self-knowing, self-possessed and self-respecting, no 
longer requires any blister or whip and leaves no department 
of life and thought largely unoccupied by its own citizens. 

His hahds reach out to the West and the East, to all 
humafiity, not as those of a suppliant, but for friendly grasp 
and salute* He is, by his literary works and travels, among the 
foremost reconcilers and uniters of races and continents* He has 
renewed India*** cultural connection with Japan, China, Siam, 
Jslands-India, Iran and Iraq by his visits to those lands. His 
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extensive travels in Europe and America also have established 
cultural and friendly relations with of those lands* 

The Greater India Society owes its inception to his inspiration* 

In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on India by the 
British nation, and whilst condemning such wrong-doing 
unsparingly, he has never refrained from being just and even 
generous in his estimate of the British people. Therefore it is 
that his disillusion has been so agonizing, as revealed in his 
eightieth birthday pronouncement on the Crisis of Civilization* 

It will be recalled that he was the first to publicly 
condemn the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre, and that he gave up his 
knighthood in protest. 

His politics are concerned mote with the moulding of 
society and character-building than with the more vocal 
manifestations of that overcrowded department of national 
activity. Freedom he prizes as highly and ardently as the most 
radical politician, but his conception of freedom js full and 
fundamental. To him the chains of inertness, cowardice and 
ignorance, of selfishness and pleasure-seeking, of superstition and 
lifeless custom, of the authority of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture, constitute our bondage no less than the yoke of the 
stranger, which is largely a consequence and a symptom. He 
prizes and insists upon the absence of external restraints* But 
this does not consfitutc the whole of his idea of freedom. There 
should be inner freedom also, botn of self-sacrifice, enlighten¬ 
ment, self-purification and sclf-controL This point of view has 
largely moulded his conception of the Indian political problem 
and the best method of tackling it* He wishes to set the spirit 
free, to give it wings to soar, so that it may have largeness of 
vision and a boundless sphere of activity* He de'sires that feat 
should be cast out. Hence his politics and his spiritual mimstra- 
tions merge in each other. Quite appropriately and characteris¬ 
tically have the lips of such a poet uttered the prayer : 

\YhM6 the mmd is withenit nod the head is held high ; 

^hera Icnowledga is fiw ; 
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Whei« th^ world baa not heea broken up into fragmenta by 
narrow domeatia walls ; 

Where words eome out from tba depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving strsbohea ite arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason baa not Lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into aver widening 
thought and action— 

Into that beayen of freedom, my FatUerj let my country 
uwake. ( Qiianjali ) 

Age and bodily infirmities have not made Mm a reactionary 
and obscurantist. His spirit is ever open to new light. He 
continues to be a progressive social reformer* His mtellectual 
powers arc still at their height. His latest poetic creations of the 
month—perhaps one may sometimes say, of the week or the day— 
do not betray any dimness of vision, any lack of inspiration or 
fertility ; nor are there in any of them signs of repetition. He 
continues to be among our most active writers. This is for the 
joy of creation and self-expression and fraternal giving, as he 
loves his kind, and human intercourse is dear to Ms soul. His 
ceaseless and extensive reading in very many diverse subjects, 
including some out-of-the-way sciences and crafts, and his travels 
in many continents enable him to establish ever new intellectual 
and spiritual contacts, to be abreast of contemporary (bought, to 
keep pace with its advance and with the efforts of man to plant 
the flag of the master who knows in the realms of the unknown— 
himself being one of the most sanguine and dauntless of intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual prospectors and explorers. 

When Cur^oQ partitioned Bengal against the protests of 
her people, the poet threw himself heart and soul into the move¬ 
ment for the ^elf-realization and self-expression of the people in 
all possible ways* But when popular resentment and despair led 
to the outbreak of terrorism, he was the first to utter the clearest 
note of warning, to assert that Indian nationalism should not 
stultify and fiustrate itself by recourse to such violence. Such 
warnings have been given by him on other occasions, too. 
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Though he has had nothing to do with active politics for decades^ 
he has not hesitated to give the nation the advantage of inspiring 
messages and outspoken pronouncements from the presidential 
chair at meetings on momentous and critical occasions. He has 
been unsparing in his condemnation of the predatory instincts 
and activities of nations, whether of the military or of the eco¬ 
nomic variety. He has never believed that war can ever be ended 
by the pacts of robber nations so long as they do not repent and 
give up their wicked ways and the spoils thereof. The remedy 
lies in the giving up of greed and promotion of neighbourly feel¬ 
ings between nation and nation as between individual men* 
Hence the poet-seer has repeatedly given in various discourses 
and contexts his exposition of the ancient text of the hopanhhad: 

All this whatsoever that moves m Nature is indwelt by the Lord, 
Enjoy thou what hath been allotted to thee by Him, Do not covet any*' 
)>ody's wealth. 

In pursuance of this line of thought, while the poet has 
expressed himself in unambiguous language against the use of 
violence by the party in power in Russia, and while he holds that 
private property has its legitimate uses for the maintenance and 
promotion of individual freedom and individual self^creation and 
self-expression and for social welfare, he sees and states clearly 
the advantages of Russian collectivism, as will be evident from 
his book CbHht in Bengali and the following cabled reply 

to a query of Professor Petrov of V.O,K,S,, Moscow : 

Your U due to tumiug the tide ot wealth fn>m the 

individual to oolleotive humanity. 

How the poet feels for the humblest of humjn beings may 
be understood from many of his poems and utterances c* g,, 
the following from GHanjaii : 

Pride eau never approach to where thou walkest in the clothes 
of the humble among the pooreatr and lowliest and lost. 

My heart can never find its way to where Thou heepest company 
with the oompanionlesB among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost. 
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He is trh^ra tlis billei is tilling the hard ground and where 
the path>maker is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and in 
shower, and Hie garment is covered with dost. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like Him eome dawn an the dusty soiL 

In spite of all his genaine sympathy and love for the poor 
and the down-trodden> he feds in all humility that he is not one 
with them* In T/je Great Symphony he mourns : 

Not everywhere have I won access^ 
my ways of life have intervened 
and kept me outside^ 

The tiller at the plough, 

the weaver at the loom, 

the fisherman plying hie net, 

these and the rest toil and auetain the world 

with their world^^wlde varied labour, 

I have known them from & eomert 

hanished to a high pedestal of society 
reared by renown* 

Only the outer fringe have I npproncher], 
not being able to enter 
the intimate preoinots. 

Thirty-one years ago he wrote a poem^ induded in the 
Bengali GUdnjali^ addressed to the Motherland, referring to the 
treatment accorded to the “untouchables^\ Its first sTan^a runs 
as follows ( translation ): 

O my hapless country^ those whom thou hast insulted— 

To them sbalt tbou have Co be equal in thy hamiliatiaD, 

Those whom thou hast deprived of the rights of man. 

Kept them standiDg before tbee, not taking them in thy la]i, 

All of tkem sbalt thou have to equal in humiliation* 

As regards the poet*s ideal of womanhood, the passage in 
Chjtra^ beginning, 

1 am ChiCra* No goddess to be woTshipped, nor yet the obieot 
of common pity to be brushed aside like a moth with indifference* It 
you deign to keep ms by your side in tbs path of danger and daring, 
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if you allow mo bo share the great duties of your life, then you will 

know my true self. 

js wen known. But to get a complete idea of what he thinks 
of Woman* many other poems and prose writings of his have 
to be read. For instance, among poems, “Sabala” ( '‘The Strong 
Damsel” ) in Mahud^ not yet translated, written with tefetence 
to the word '‘Abate” { “The Weak'’ ), a Sanskrit word denoting 
woman, the series of poems named “Namni” in the same work, 
“Nari’" in Arogya^ etc, G&ra and some of his other novels and 
many short stories enable the reader to know his ideals of 
womanhood, though he writes as an artist, not as a preacher* 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, stigmatissed as fallen 
women, though their betrayers, ravishers, and exploiters are mt 
called “fallen” men, read the poet's "Patita” ( “The Fallen 
Woman” ) in Kdhini,, and “Karuna” ( “Compassion” ) and “Sati” 
( “The Chaste Woman” ) in Chmt&Ii* These, too, have not yet 
been translated into English. 

A an educationist, he has preserved in his ideal of Visva- 
Bhaeatj, the international residential university, the spirit of the 
anc.cnt ideal of the lapovanas or forest-retreats of the Teachers 
of India—its simplicity, its avoidance of softness and luxury, its 
insistence on purity and chastity, its spirituality, its interplay of 
influence between teachers and students, its reverence for the 
Infinite Spirit, its practical touch with Nature, and the free play 
that it gave to all normal activities of body and soul. Up till his 
last serious illness, whenever he was at Santiniketan he would 
periodically conduct the service and prayers in the Mandir and 
pour out his soul in elevating and inspiring discourses. While 
the ancient spirit has been thus sought to be kept up, there is in 
this open-air institution at Santiniketan no cringing to mete 
forms, however hoary with antiquity. The poet's mental outlook 
is universal. He claims for his people all knowledge and culture, 
whatever their origin, as their province. Hence, while he wants 
the youth of India of both sexes to be rooted in India’s past and 
to draw sustenance therefrom, while he has been practically 
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promoting the culture of the principat religious communities of 
India as fat as the resources of the institution permitj he has 
also extended a friendly invitation and welcome to the exponents 
of foreign cultures as welL China’s response has taken the 
concrete shape of the Cheena-Bhavana for the study of Chinese 
culture* Chinese, Tibetan and Islamic studies—and, of course, 
the study of Hindu and Buddhist culture and of the teachings of 
the medieval saints of India, have long been special features of 
Vjsva-Bharari- AH this has made it possible, for any who may 
so desire, to pursue the study of comparative religion at Santi- 
niketan* He wants that there should be no racialism, no sectarian 
and caste and colour prejudice in his institution* 

Visva-Bhatati stands neither for merely literary, nor for 
merely vocational education but for both and more* Tagore 
wants both man the knower and man the doer and maker. He 
wants an mtellectual as well as an artistic and aesthetic education* 
He wants the growth of a personality equal to meeting the 
demands of society and solitude alike* Visva-Bharati now 
comprises a primary and a high school, a college, a school of 
graduate research, a school of painting and modelling and of 
some crafts, a music school, a school of agriculture and village 
welfare work, a co-operative bank with branches and a public 
health institute* Here students of both sexes have th*ir games 
and physical exercises. The poet’s idea of a vtUage is that it 
should combine all its beautiM and healthy rural characteristics 
with the amenities of town life necessary for fullness of life and 
eiliciency. Some such amenities have already been provided in 
his schools. There is co-education in all stages. It Is one of 
the cherished desires of the poet to give girl students complete 
education in*a woman’s University based on scientific methods, 
some of which ate the fruits of his own insight and mature 
experience* 

When he is spoken of as the founder of Visva-Bharati, 
it is not to be understood that he has merely given it a local 
habitation and a name and buildings and funds and ideals* That 
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ht has, no doubt, done. To ptovidc funds, he had, in the 
earlier years of the school, sometimes to sell the copyright of 
some of his books and even temporarily, or for good, to part 
with some of Mrs» Tagore's jewellery. His subsequent efforts 
to collect funds are well known. In the earlier years of the 
institution, he took classes in many subjects, lived with the boys 
in their rooms, entertained them in the evenings by story-telling, 
recitations of his poems, games of his own invention, methods of 
sense-training of his own devising, etc* Many a day at that time 
would Mrs. Tagore, who was an expert in the culinary art, regale 
the boys and their teachers with dislics prepared by herself. In 
those days when the number of teachers and students was small, 
the institution was like a home for them all. Even more recently 
the poet has been known to take some classes. And he contiirues 
to keep himself in touch with the institution in various ways. 

Student self-government, unsectarian prayers and worship, 
and Season Festivals arc characteristic features of Visva^Bharati. 
The poet jIso introduced the "honour system” of keeping no 
watch over his students in examiiiadons. The opportunities 
which the pupils of Santiniketan have had to render service to 
the neighbouring villages, have resulted in the establishment of 
the Prasad Vidyalaya and the Pearson School for the Santals* 

That Tagore is an independent thinker in education has 
been recognised. But one of the group of institutions constitu¬ 
ting Visva-Bharati, namely, Siksha-Satra, has not received due 
public attention, and is perhaps practically unknown even to 
Indian educationists. It was founded in 1914* Its origin and 
principles were stated when it was founded, and re-stated by 
Mr* L. K. Ehnhirst in Visva-Bharati Bulletin No, 9, December, 
1918, from which 1 make a few extracts below* • 

« 

To dig our own cave in earth, v?here we could creep out of 
Bight, much to the disguet of th$ [uatbeT*{>f''fact gardeuerj to dhop 
Btieke with a axe. to be given a pair of hoots to poliahj a to 

light, or soTuy dough to knead and bake^bbese were our kaeneBt joys ; 
yei only too often bad we to be content with toy brioka, toy houaee, 

4 
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toy taolB or toy kitobens ; or, if serious work was provided, it was in 
tbe nature of sweated labour, whi&b fatigued without giving play to 
our creative iuetinats^ 

The aim^ then, of the Sikshl^^atra is through QJ^perienee in 
dealing with this overdowing abundance of obLld life, its charm nod 
its Bimplicity, to provide the utmost liberty witlnn surroutidioge that 
are l5llod with ereabive possibilibieSt with op 3 >Qrtunitio 0 for tlio joy i>£ 
play that is work,—the work of exploration i ami of work that is play^ 
— the reaping of a sucoession of novel experiences ; to give' the child 
that freedom of growth which the young tree demands for its tender 
shoot, that field for self-expansion in which all young life finds Iwth 
training and happiness. 

AlS fegatds the age at which the child's education at the 
Siksha-Satra should begin, it is stated : 

It is between the ages of six and twelve that the growing child 
ts most absorbed in gathering impressions through eight, emelh hearing 
and: taste but more especially through touch and the use of the hands. 
From the start, therefore, the child enters the Bikshii-Satra as an 
apprentice in handicraft as well as housecraft. In the workshop, as a 
trained producer and as a potential creator, it will acquire skill and 
win freedom for its hands ; whilst as an inmate of the house, which 
it helps to construct and furnish and maintain^ it will gain expanse of 
spirit and win freedom as a citizen of the small community. 

Some of the crafts which the pupils can learn arc mentioned 
in the Bulletin. It is stated that, * 

From the earliest years it is well to introduce to the children 
some speaial craft, easily grasped by smaU hands, which is of definite 
economic value. Tbe product should be of real use in the home, or 
have a ready e&le outside. ... In the carrying out cf every one of 
these crafts, again, some art, some aoience, some element of bnsinees 
enters in. 

Rabindranath has been a journalist from his teens. He 
has dftca written with terrible directness. In years past the poet 
successfully edited several monthlies and contributed, and still 
contributes, to numeious more. He has written for many 
weeklies, too. He is the only man in Bengal I know who was 
capable of filling a magazine from the first page to the last with 
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escelletit reading in prose and verse of every deserLption 
required. 

His contributions to periodicals have been copious all 
along, and in such work he has been regular, punctual and 
methodical. It is easy and pleasant to read his beautiful 
handwriting* As an editor, he was the making of many authors 
who subsequently became well-known, by the thorough revision 
to which he subjected their work* 

His beautiful Bengali handwriting has been copied by so 
many persons in Bengal that even those who have had occasion 
to see it very frequently cannot always distinguish the genuine 
thing from its imitation. 

There is an impression abroad that no English translation 
by Rabindranath of any of his Bengali poems was published 
anywhere before the GHanjali poems* That is a mistake. As 
far as I can now trace, the first English translations by himself 
of his poems appeared in the February, April and September 
numbers of the Modern %rvuw in 151a. This is how he came 
to write in English for publication. Some time in rji 1 I 
suggested that liis Bengali poems should appear in English garb. 
So he gave me translations of two of his poems by the late Mr, 
Lokendraiiath Palit, i.c.s. Of these "Fruitless Cry” appeared in 
May and “The Death of the Star” in September, 1911, in the 
Modtrn When 1 asked him by letter to do some 

ttansktions himself, he expressed diffidence and unwillingness and 
tried to put me off by playfully reproducing two lines from one 
of his poems of which the purport was, "On what pretext shall 
1 now call hack her to whom 1 bade adieu in tears the 
humorous reference being to the fact that he did not, as a school¬ 
boy, take kindly to school education and its concomitilnt exercises. 
But his genius and the English muse would not let him off so 
easily. And I, too, had not ceased to remind him that his 
Bengali poems should be translated by himself* So a short 
while afterwards, he showed me some of his translations, asking 
me playfully whether as a quondam school master I considered 
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them up to standard* These appeared in my' These are, 

to my knowledge, his earliest published English compositions. 
Their manuscripts have been preserved* 

He has been all along very diUident in writing English, 
though even when he was a student of Plenry Morlcy in his teens 
that strict judge of English praised his style and diction before 
his British class-mates. The subject of what Rabindranath wrote 
and submitted to the professor was "Englislimen in India'*, who 
came in for much criticism in his composition. Henry Moricy 
asked his British students to note what Rabindranath had written, 
as many of them were likely in future to serve in India in some 
capacity or other. 

1 have referred to his beautiful liand. All calligraphists 
cannot and do not become painters, though, as Rabindranath 
burst into fame as a painter when almost seventy, the passage 
from calligraphy to painting might seem natutal, 1 do not 
intend, nor am I competent, to discourse on his paintings. They 
arc neither what is known as Indian art, not are tlicy any mere 
imitation of any ancient or modern Oriental or European paint¬ 
ing, They are uncUssed, One thing which may perhaps stand in 
the way of the commonalty undei standing and appreciating them 
is that they seldom tell a story. They express in line and colour 
what even the rich vocabulary and consummate literary art and 
craftsmanship of Rabindranath could not or did not say* He 
never went to any school of art or took lessons from any artist 
at home. Nor did he want to imitate anybody* So, he is 
literally an original attist. If there be any resemblance in his 
style to that of any other schools of painters, it is entirely 
accidental and unintentional. In this connection 1 call to mind 
one interestihg fact. In the Bengali Saniiniketan Ratra ( "Santi- 
niketan Magazine") of the month of Jyaistha, B* E*, 

published fifteen years ago. Dr. Abaomdranath Tagore, the 
famous artist, described (pp. loo-ioi) how his uncle Rabindraiiath 
was instrumental in leading him to evolve hts own style of 
indigenous art* Summing up, Abanindtanath writes : 
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Benffars poet augfleated the linoa of Art, netigal's artist ( i.o., 
Abnnindranath himaelf ) continued to work alone along those lines 
for many a day* ( Traualation )* 

It was my happy privilege some twenty'three years back 
to live at Santiniketaii as the poet-seer^s neighbour for long 
periods at a stretch* Dating one such period, my working room 
and sleeping room combined commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the small two-storied cottage, “Deha!i^\ in which he then lived 
—only a field intervened between* During that period I could 
never at night catch the poet going to sleep earlier than myself. 
And when early in the morning T used to go out for a stroll, 
if by cliaiice it was very early I found him engaged in his daily 
devotions in the open upper storey verandah facing the east, 
but usually I found that Iiis devotions were already over and he 
was busily engaged in some of his usual work* At mid-day, 
far from enjoying a siesta, he did not even recline* During the 
whole day and night, he spent only a few hours in sleep and 
bath and meals, and devoted all the remaining hours to work. 
During that period I ncvcj' found that Jic used a hand-fan or 
allowed anybody to fan him in summer. And the sultry summer 
days of Santinikciaii are unforgettable I 

His late serious illness and the infirmities of age have 
necessitated changes in his habits* But even now he works 
longer than many young men* Not long ago during Mahatma 
Gandhi’s visit to Santiniketan, he had to exact a promise from 
the poet that he would take some test at mid-day* 

I have all along looked upon him as an earnest “Sadhak’^ 
He is not, however, an ascetic—nor, of course, a lover of luxury. 
His ideal of life is different* “Deliverance is not for me in 
renunciation/* he has said in one of his poems* 

Ddiv^Tauce 16 not for me in renunciatioti, I feel tlie embrace 
of freedom in a tUoueand bonds of delight. 

Tbou ever poureet for me the fresh diaaght of tWy 'ivine of 
various coloura and frag ranee, filling thia earthen vessel to the 
brim. 
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Mf world will lijjht its htiTidred different lampe with thy fl&mes 
and plaae thorn bsfoto tho ult^r of thy 

!No> 1 will noTor ohut the doors of my senses. The delights oE 
sight and headn 3 and touch will boar thy delight. 

Yes. all my illusions will burn into illumination of joy, and all 
my desirefl rii>eTi into fi'uits of love. ( ). 

The poet has been so teticent regarding hts personal 
relations that, before Sri matt Hemkta Devi, eldest daughter- 
in-law of his eldest brother, wrote an article on “Rabindranath 
at Home’^ little was known of his home life. Her pen picture 
revealed what a loving and devoted husband, what an affectionate 
father and what a kind and considerate master to his servants 
he was and is. He has been a widower since November ij, 
1^02. We can here extract only a few sentences from Srimati 
Hemlata Devils article, beginning with his ascetic experiments. 

Somotimea the Poet would begiQ dieting for no earthly reaaoo 
with such rigid dotcrminatloii that the whale family would feel con- 
cernorl. . . . On occaaiaus when ids diotiug reached ali:uost the 
‘^starvation level”, wo would approach his wife to exert her hiiluooDo 
and prevent a catastrophe. Bhc kunw her husband better aud so she 
did nothing of the klud. 1 remember she ouce said : "You do not 
know, he inaista on doing what he is asked not to do r one of these 
days his body itaelf wouH protest and then he will take to hie food.” 

ile is au affectionate father- He nursed his hist child—a baby 
dftughter“With a mother's etiro , , , . We have ourselves seen the Poet 
feeding the baby, changing her linen and making the bed. 

« 

And then this sacred picture of the poet tenderly nursing 
his wife during her last illness t 

Members of the family still retnembor the picture of the Poet 
patiently gltting by the sick bed, nursing his wife literally day and 
nij^bb close on two mouths before death finally released her from 
her pain. His constant ministering to her comfort was instinct with 
love and eoncern, Electric fans were not known in those days ; I see 
a distinct picture of the Poet moving a palm-leaf hand-fan, to and fro, 
fanmng his wife to sleep with tender care. In those days iu 
affluent households it was almost a ouatom to engage paid nurses. 
The Poet's house was perhaps the first except ion- 
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It is, 1 l>clicve, no exaggeration to say that the Vedanta is 
the cfowti and consummation of Indian thought. As the 
Rev* J* Tyssul Davies has rightly pointed out* “no great soul has 
appeared in India during the last 5,000 years,that has not accepted 
the call of the teaching of the Vedanta, the spirit of the oldest 
and most enduring religious philosophy, based not on specula¬ 
tion but on real experience and summed up in three words— 
IV/ fvaf^ asi, ‘Thou art Brahman*.” 

Rabindranath is assuredly one of the greatest souls who 
have appeared in India in recent times and being what he is, he 
too, like his great predecessors, has “accepted the call of the 
teaching of the Vedanta,”—as I propose to show in this brief 
study* 

Now, what is the Vedanta ? No doubt, we have heard 
of the Brasthdna-Traya-^ the three Bitakas or receptacles which 
hold thf' Vedanta, viz, the Upanisads, the Brahma-Sutras and 
the Bhagavad Gita. But when all is said and done, it is the 
Upanisads which arc the primary Vedanta— l^edmtc ndma 
JJpanisad—%nA the ancient wisdom of the Kkhu is truly enshrined 
therein* 

Why is the Vedanta so called ? Not only because it 
is the acme of all Vidyd ( called “Veda” in the old days )—being 
itself the Bardvidyd —but because it is last in order of sequence 
in the Vedic Canon* It has been spoken of as Sari^a-Vidja- 
Pratiftbd^ the root-base of all the Sciences and Arts, which indeed 
derive their vaJidity from it* It is vciily like a lamp in a dark 
place, Qhandndbakdreiv'mi DtpadarJanam —illuminating with its 
arc-light the darkest and most dismal problems of life, 

Rabindranath, as far as I know, has never made a detailed 
study of the controversial aspects of the Vedanta, as we find 
them expounded by the famous commentators or in such jaw* 
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breaking Vedantic treatises as Advaita Siddhi ; but; that he is steep¬ 
ed through and through in the spirit of the Vedanta^ none will 
dispute who has made even a cursory study of his works. From 
his boyhood upwards^ as the son of a great Vedantist { Maharsbi 
Debendranath Tagore ), Rabindranath breathed the aroma of 
the Upanisads and were 1 a believer in the Darwinian theory 
of transmission of acquired qualities { a theory which the Neo- 
Darwtnians have wholly repudiated ), I would have claimed 
Rabindranath as a Vedantist by inheritance and would have said 
that the Vedanta runs in his blood. More than that : I can say 
from personal knowledge that he is thoroughly at home in the 
Upanisads. 

Some time ago, 1 had occasion to write a review of the 
Ten Principal Vpanisads —put into lingHsh by Purohit Swamt 
and W, B, Yeats, which book the publishers introduced to the 
world in these words : *‘Thc translaiionS hitherto available are 
nut of date and arc written in a style which fails to convey the 
magtrificcnce of the poetry of the otiginak” Yeats was a 
master of BngUsh and naturally the translation sponsored by hint 
is good—-hut only in parts, 11 is great limitation was that he 
did not know one word of Sanskrit and made the translation 
‘'as though the original had been written in common linglish^^ ; 
but common ImgUsh, 1 venture to think, is hardly adequate in 
this case, for not only are the Upanlsads mysticism and philo¬ 
sophy, but in the words of Yeats himself they are “most bgauti- 
ful as litefaturc*k In my review, after pointing out certain 
shortcomings of the translators, 1 suggested that if the transla¬ 
tion was to breathe the spirit of the original, the translator should 
be a poet and a mystic at the same time, and I said that the only 
person I could think of in that connection, was Rabindranath 
and I prayed that he might make time some day to undertake a 
translation of the principal Upanisads, using as the vehicle of 
translation, not the “common English** of Yeats but the vibrant 
and sonorous English of his own CJtdnjali. 

When later I met Rabindranath at Kalimpong, I repeated 
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my player to him and almost persuaded him to accede to it,—but 
illness intervened and my whole scheme has, alas 1 *‘gonc agley”. 

I have been speaking of Rabindranath as a Vedantist, 
But be it noted that, in the words of Ophelia, he "wears his rue 
( I mean bis Vedanta ) with a difference''* For instance, he does 
not believe in asceticism— 

CT’«sit>rm 51TIII 

« 4 V 

^ c»i ^ I 

ifTlsf 

"Deliverance Is not for me in lenundation, 

I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of 

delight/' 


*'No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 

The delights of sight and heating and touch 
will beat Thy delight.” ( CUanjaii^^ ) 

So he exclaims— 

6Tf? 

Lilt 

WRW I 

“I do not wish to die in this beautiful world, ^ 

I wish to live on in the world of men* 

May 1 find my place in the light of the sun, 

In these flowering gardens, in the midst of living hearts I” 


1 Whe»TU pwible ibe poct'it «?wo lendefing into hta been glTeDiHidUL* 


iujD« of tbe book wberels It »pp«azB quoted. 


3 
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What appeals to him is 

■rw? 6 

“When of a sudden in the evening 

The nameless flower spreads out its fragrance ; 

When in the early morn clusters of rhododendrons, 
Swaying on the crest of the upraised branches. 

Rival the glory of the dawn 
In an easy abandon of pride/' 

Thus in his poem “Chitra'' he speaks of I^raknU in lliis 

wise : 

■ in-* 

“Endlessly varied art thou in the exuberant lyorld, 
Lady of Manifold Magnificence ! Thy path is strewn with 
lights, thy touch thrills into flowers ; that trailing skirt 
of thine sweeps the whirl of a dance among the stars, and 
thy many-toned music is echoed from innumerable worlds 
through signs and colours*** (Tbe Fugitive, ) 

9 

M^a-Vada, 'which is an integral part of Sankara’s Vedanta, 
is anathema to him ; 

51 C? c(p*r, *ff? #t< afal, 

sift CTWI, 
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silCT I 

4 k # 4 

c^Ftfe ®rRt <4 opn 

'jfti sftf^pi^ ifw JR I 

“AlaSj my cheerless country, donning the worn-out 

garment of decrepitude, 
Ix>aded with the burden of wisdom, you i magine 
you have seen through this fraud of creation.” 


"Millions of living beings make up the vast fair of 

this world 

And you ignore it all as a child’s play 1” 

More than that: for him, Mukti is not the slipping of the dewdfop 
into the shoreless sea to be lost therein : 

sR?f n'safffumre^ Htcr i 

—“As the rivets moving into the ocean disappeatj losing both 
name and form.” 

How then may he be regarded as a Vedantist ? WeU, if 
one has made a deep study of the Upanisads, he must be aware 
that they are irrigated by two parallel streams of thought : ( a ) 
the negative, impersonal, detached, indescribable perception of 
the ineffable Brahman where the Absolute is spoken of as Neti 
N^//, as the a-iabddm^ a^sparJam^ etc. ; and ( b ) the positive, 
personal, intimate, adorable orison of the Godhead, when 
Brahman is regarded as a wondrous Personality, Who doscr' than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet, reveals Himself as such to 
the intuition of man—where He is Mabdn Prabburuaiy Furufah : 
the sovereign Lord, the supreme Person and is realised as 
Love, as vai sab, and as 
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I 

“dearer than child, dearer than wealth* dearer than any 
thing else*” 

Naturally it is this latter aspect which appeals to Rabindranath* 
and diving deep into the temple^cave of his own heart he speaks 
of Brahman as 

Ijfsi 'BIST® SR ai®I^ ’srfsrt? I 

“Thou a.it the beautiful one, thou bringest delight to 

my heart, 

Thou art the garland of the flowers of paradise. 

Thou blossomest as eternal spring in my heart." 

and aposttophises Him thus in his intimate way : 

Pf 'S^ JWffJ UK I 

•rurfiJ 

rtTs frorfl cstsiTs, 

fs?^ 5(1^ art^Fl »isi t 

“Thou dweller of my heart. 

Art thou satisEed now that thou hast taken abode 

in my soul ? , 

In a thousand streams of gtief and joy I filled your cup, 
squee^g my heart like crushed grapes.” 

Again— 

llOT C^fsTtil •Spp'pt ^ I 


PltCTl 'Bitfw 

ftfiiBini C^IUTt? '■Itsitra I 
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(X fW 

aiMi Wtc^ p 

“Infinite art thou, playing thy tunes in finite modes. 

That is why thy revelation in me ia so beautiful/* 

* * m * 

"Tell him, now I have known 

the mystery of thee and me. 

O guest, ever expected. 

Thou earnest time and again 

stealthily as a shadow to my door/’ 

Does not that remind one of the Upanisadic passages— 

URtfet ? 

T ITTBT I 

‘‘Cave-dweller is He—seated in the cavity, He is in the 
heart. By the heart, by intuition, by the illumined mind 
is He to be known/* 

More than that. He calls upon Him— 

‘Take me up Master-Musician 1 and make me thy 
harp. Let your delectable fingers sweep over my 
heart-strings and produce divine melody,” 

For we have to bear in mind that first and foremost 
Rabindranath is a poet and that good poetry, as Milton told us, 
must be simple, sensuous and impassioned* Rabindranath’s 

poetry has all these qualities but above all it is 
of course, is not the same as sensual. 

The Upanisads speak of the awesomcness of God*-'“Hc is 
like a lifted thunderbolt”— 
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wfiia q pa qsan: ii 

“The wind blows for feat of Him and the sun rises. 
The fire bumsj the lord of the Devas energises and 
Death proceeds too for feat of Him,’' 

Rabindranath is faniiliar with all this—for he has seen it 
and felt it — 

1 c^st^rRi 'ttiPi 

■.-■■■ 

*rire5i I c®tsrt? 
f^*i Tt^l I 
* ■ » •# 

ElsrtC^ ; 

“O Rttdra, your awe-inspiring eifiilgence 
has come breaking through the doot ; 

A ■ NN i 

While your trumpet, O JJana^ thunders, 

^ * i- 

*‘What a garb you have assumed, O Bhairai/a^^ 

The serpents are hissing on your brow, 
lathis the music of the auspicious morn on 
. your pini ?” 

What appeals to him however is not this AiJvarja but the 
Madburya of Brahman—not His "majesty” but His “humility”^ 

1 "EttdA", "lifliaii” and **BhBAita.vA** u» huum oI IIt*. 
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So he says : 

7ft c5W^i '<rt^ I 

f??t< ^ i 

?f^«i CM5T fecici 

f^Pl <^t»(iiq 'Bl’^f^ 

csmu ^un i 

c^t?T '^UVs ?iw c^z^ ^fir 

'SRt^ 

“From afar I thought you were the merciless one, 
under whose invincible sway the whole world 

rocks in fear, 

1 thought you to be the terrible one, 

whose tongue of fire flames in the broken heart of 

the wretched- 

When the trident in your right hand rose to the 
storm-clouds to bring down thunder, 
when the thunderbolt in your hand was ready to 

be flung down, 

1 took you to be mightier than I- 

Now that to strike me you have come down to 

my own little world. 

You have grown small and I am afraid no longer*” * 

What a fine VedSntic, or shall we say Vaisnavic, touch 1 

Last but not least Kabindranath is a Vedantist by his 
living sense of the abiding presence of God in all things- 
Like Tennyson, he also has a constant feeling “of the actual 
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immanence of God in the infinitesimal atom as in the vastest 
system i” 

ii] 

C*(^ «tT*l f f^-f?firsfCT, 

C*!^ ^tI«T ®T(5 

srtfBcw I 

"The same stream of life that tuns through my veins 

night and day 

runs through the world and dances in rhythmic measure.’* 

{ Gttanjaii^ ) 

Again : 

= 514^31 

'^uu i 

c^j ^ 

“Thou didst not turn in contempt from my childish play 

among dust, 

and the steps that I heard in my playroom are the same 

that are echoing from star to star/’ 

f GitmjalL ) 

Tn the Upanisads, we read of the Rishi who addrt^sing all 
“the sons of immortality*’ proclaims that he has known the divine 
efiulgcncc beyond the depths of darkness—to know whom is 
the only path to immortal life. 

^*Verily have I known the great Purusa, the sun-hued one, 
beyond the darkness.” 

And the Kishi piles up salutation to Him who pervades and 
permeates the universe : 
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Qt 

q art^feS ^ tPTW fi q 

^ II 

‘*To Him be salutation ever mote —He who is in the 
fire, in the waters, in the plants and In the forest trees, 
who is everywhere,” 

Rabindranath also has a similar vision and apostrophising the 
universal Lord, he addresses Him thus : 

C? Ciltn ^ 

w^ii ft c4t"r T 

'®rrTR-^nt 

”Lofd God of the universe I 
in what form today 

art thou revealed before ihy eyes 1 
1 have seen thee in the eastern sky, 

ever bright in clear light. 

Bestowing the boon of fearlessness 

thy hand rises as the Himachal 

in silent blessing ; 


6 
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The sea touches thy feet and washes away the dust; 

On thy breast lies at test 

the gleaming Ganga as a chain.” 

( Sh$avis‘ N, Gupta's rendering, ) 

Now from this sense of the immanence of God follows 
as an inescapable corollary the solidarity of man—the feeling 
that we are all rooted Jn the One Life so that the lowest is the 
highest— Brabma Ddsdh Brahma Kifabdb —“God is in the sinner 
as He is in the saint”, and the poet naturally inveighs against the 
treatment meted out by the less enlightened among his country' 
men to the Parias and the Pmchamas t 

^ 

“O my unfortunate country, those whom you have debased, 
they will drag you down to their own level, 
those whom you have deprived of their human rights, 
who stand before you but find no room in your lap, 
ibejf will drag you down to their own level,” 

And to bring this lesson home to all and sundry, the poet tells 
us in the poem, ( The Deitys Varewdl ): 

^iRin I 


“Shrinking with disgust, the devotee cried, 
'Impiure one, get thee gone I’ 
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^So be it/ He answered, 

and in the twinkling of an eycy 

the beggar has assumed the Deity^s shape.” 

To clinch the matter the poet invites everyone to the grand 
'general-assembly' of humanity in the poem, 
f On the Sea-shon of Humanity) : 

**Comc Brahmin, chasten your heart 
and stand in line with all j 
Come outcaste, let your humiliation 
be wiped out for ever/' 

Note, however, that this is not merely the democratic 

equality of men but something deeper and more fundamental_ 

for the poet realises in his heart of hearts that, 

CH (TSt eifkTW 

“My humanity reflects the divine* 

In the greatness of my soul, 

He, the great Lord, proclaims Himself/' 

That strikes—does it not ? the fimdamcntal note of the 
Vedanta* The same note rings out even when the poet is singing 
his patriotic songs : 


c? ^tcwi Ttwi ^inn 

^ «rrwi 
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“Let the harp of Rudra ring out I 
Those who stand aloof in contemptj 
even they shall come 
when the obstacles fall away 
and the path is made clear for them 
—to stand in a ring on the sea-shore 
of this vast humanity of India.” 

And in ^}am-gfina\ in which Rabindranath reaches the 
loftiest height of patriotic aspiration, he as a true Ved^tist calls 
upon the Eternal Charioteer to lead our Nation to inevitable 
victory with the clangour of His condi-shell i 

Cl? m I 

^ 

5R5r*i-?:^-3rHr^ m c?, \ 

“Eternal Charioteer, thou dtivest man^s history 

along the road nigged with rises and falls of Nations. 

Amidst all tribulations and terror 

thy ttumpet sounds to hearten those that despfir 

and droop, 

and guide all people in their paths of peril and 

pilgrimage. 

Thou Dispenser of India's destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee I” 

C Tbe pof^*s own rendering. ) 



THE POET IN PHILOSOPHY AND AFFAIRS 

^ James H. Cousins 

It is characteristic of expression from the consecrated imagi¬ 
nation that the complete impot± of its idea may be touched at 
any point in its uttetance. The inner life of the supreme artist 
in literature may be figured as a sphere whose totaJity tests 
on every point on its surface, 1 found the total inner Rabindra¬ 
nath when, stretched on grass on a hillside in the Nilgiris 
on a vacation nineteen years ago, I read his new book entitled 
^^Creativc Unity" which had just reached me with the author’s 
own delicately bold signature, dated April 20 , 1922 , the very 
date of the writing of this article, again on the Nilgiris, In 
that small but immensely significant book I found the same clue 
to the entire life-work of Rabindranath^ both before and after 
it, as 1 did to the life-work of AE in his equally small and 
equally significant “Song and ks Fountains" ten years later, and 
both books sk together on my shelf in a companionship of 
revelation that has in it, I believe, the possibility of a revolution 
of world-values, in the art of the poet, and in the application of 
the poet's thought and imagination to the affairs of humanity. 

In “Creative Unity” Dr, Rabindranatli Tagore has given 
to the world a volume which, by virtue of its transcendent 
qualities of utterance and content, takes rank among the master¬ 
pieces of literature ; a volume which sets the profoundest 
synthetic thought close to the world's vast problem of disease 
and agony today, and out of an unflinching but compassionate 
diagnosis prescribes for temporal ills heroic remedies from the 
pharmacopeia of eternal Truth, He has rendered a s*ignal service 
to both literature and philosophy by giving his unique gifts of 
brilliant ideas, of splendour and vividness of metaphor and 
phraseology, to the expression of an urgent and world-embracing 
purpose, and by teleasing philosophy from the bare prison of 
textualUm and scholastic history, and setting it to the testing of 
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the activities of life with the warning, pleading, counselling 
trumpet of high literature at its lips. He has nnade it impos¬ 
sible for any who have ears to heat the resonant and shining 
message of this book to acquiesce any longer in the indolent 
and uncritical acceptance of literature as a polite mental 
and emotional libertinism and philosophy as its medicine and 
penance. 

The central message of ^'Creative Unity” is its author^s 
pica for the establishment in human relationships of a unity 
which, by participating in the universal function of creation, 
attains peace and joy; a cnatim unity in contradistinction 
to the present world-wide religious, racial and social disunity 
which, because it is essentially uncreadve, and merely produc¬ 
tive and destructive, is vowed to spiritual abasement, intellectual 
and emotional poverty and physical misery as its inevitable 
sequelse. 

To realise the full significance of Rabindranath’s call to 
creative unity in human affairs, it is necessary to understand 
the implications which he puts on the words *‘creative” and 
^^unity”. In the mind of India, of which Rabindranath is one of 
the most widely heard voices, there is postulated in the universe 
a creative Power, and a Substance which, in being capable of 
response to the Power, has within itself also the principle of 
creation. All activity of a creative kind is seen as the making of 
new combinations within limited areas of the unlimited |Jb3sibili- 
ties of variation in life, substance and their forms. Creation in 
this sense is not simple reproduction or multiplicity, but the 
setting up of a process which draws around a special centre of 
energy certain related expressions in substance and quality, and 
the “making^’ of some new object of art that thrills both maker 
and beholder with joy in the disclosure through things finite of the 
wonder and beauty of the Infinite. Artistic creation is possible 
only through acts of unification in materials and qualities : social 
creation, instead of the vast antagonistic proliferations of 
today, is possible only through acts of unification in the thoughts 
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and feelings, the aims and movements, of human beings. Says 
Rabindtanath : 

Wb Icel that this world a creation ; that in centre there ia 
a living idea which reveale itself in an eternal a^^mpbony played on 
mnumerable instrumenta all beeping perfect) time. We know that thie 
great world*veraet that rune froni s-ky to aky, is not made for the mere 
onuincTEvtion of facte ; it has its direct revelation in our delight. Tliat 
delight gives ue the key to the truth of eiistenee ; it is personality 
aotiDg upon personalities through inoeseant manifestationa. 

When a great seer and sayer points his finger towards "the 
truth of existence”, it behoves those who have set out with open 
eyes on exploration for that very Truth, to pay dose heed to 
all that is involved in the crucial statement that “the truth of 
existence” is “personality acting on personalities. ...” This 
full-minded attention is all the more necessary here because it 
happens that, through the exigencies of a language in which the 
mental and material solidity of the ancient Greek genius is 
predominant, the only word “personality” that Rabindranath 
could find for the full expression of that ultimate Being, or Life, 
or Consciousness within which ‘'our little systems” and the 
incalculable universes revolve, is commonly used as meaning the 
reverse. And this workaday meaning of the ’word “personality” 
has come down through two thousand years of verbal custom 
from the days of the theatre of Greece and Rome, when, as in 
the Noh-drama of Japan today, the actor hid himself behind a 
ptrs&na^ or mask ( Latin, per^ through ; to speak ; that 
through 'which the actor spoke ). 

In the vocabulary of “Creative Unity’* the derivation of 
“personality” is taken further back, from the thing spoken 
through, to the living speaker ; and this deepening *of meaning 
refers not only to the personalities that ate as cells in the boSy of 
the Great Personality, but also to the Great Personality Itself. 
Within the totality of existence and within its details there is 
cotisdousncss^ feeling, activity. No one of these terms gives 
full expression to the entity in whom these functions are co- 
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ordifiatcd and given unity of life. The word “personality" is 
taken as coming nearest to adequacy of meaning* 

It is obvious that a mind to which this “truth of existence*^ 

( personality acting on personalities within the “Divine Persona^ 
lity” that contains them, as Rabindranath avers ) is not merely 
a literary idea but a statement of reality, cannot but look with 
disapproval on any human activity whose tendency is towards 
exclusiveness or the building of obstructions against the fiow of 
the Universal Life. There is within each human being the 
impulse to creative unity. Says Rabindranath ; 

It in the object of tbis Ooenese within ue to realise its inlinity 
by perfect union of love with others. All obstaelee to this union 
create in leery, giving rifle to the haser paeflioiiH that arc eiprcflflioiifl of 
finitude, end of that eepar atone eg which ifl negative and therefore 
mSvjL 

Now the word “love” used in the foregoing quotation 
from “Creative Unity*' is not a mere evaporation from the surface 
of a fluid sentimentality. It is the poet's expression of the fact 
that in the Universal Ufe there is a principle of cohesion through 
which it maintains its identity and continues its activity* Take 
away the cohesive principle of love from the Universal Being, 
and it would disintegrate into nothingness—but the notion is 
absurd, for Life and Love are fundamental ; you cannot get 
around them, or behind them, or through them, or beyond them. 
“In love we find a joy which is ultimate because it* is the 
ultimate truth." 

Love, too, was the ultimate truth to Rahindranath's 
immortal brothet-poet, Shelley ; but it is characteristic of the 
different approach of West and East to “ultimate truth” that to 
Shelley lov^ was the means to persona! liberation, while to 
Rabmdranath it is the cord of individual, social, national and inter¬ 
national binding. In the ultimate both reach the same end. The 
freedom of love that Shelley dreamed of was freedom for love to 
find its fill! expression and voluntarily to seek its affinities ; the 
binding that Rabindranath affirms Is the voluntary merging of 
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the self of iUuminated human beings with others through love* 
The one dreamed of love attainable ; the other affirms love present, 
and invindble if put into action* The western poet, from the side 
of humanity capable of Divinity, says, must be free in order 
to love” ; the eastern poet, from the side of Divinity in huma¬ 
nity, says, **We must love in order to be free*', and affirms the 
recognition of the essential unity of humanity as the measure and 
test of all movements that take to themselves the sacred name 
of freedom. 

This measure and test is central in Rabindranath’s message 
to the world in its application to the world-struggle now going 
on* The real struggle at every stage of human history, whether 
between nations, as between Britain and India, or within nations, 
as between the falsely rival communities in India, has been, he 
says, ^‘between the living spirit of the people and the methods of 
nation-organising"; between the expanding soul of humanity in 
India or England, and mechanical limitations that refuse to adapt 
themselves to that expansion. Growth is inevitable, but “growth 
is not tliat enlargement which is merely adding to the dimensions 
of incompleteness"; it is “the movement of a whole to a yet 
fuller wholeness", a movement that implies flexible organisation 
at every stage of the process ; the shaping service of a limitation 
that is yet free from rigidity, “some spiritual design of life" 
which curbs antagonistic activities, and transforms apparently 
incongruous groups into an “organic whole". 

This organic condition of human society implies harmo¬ 
nious relationships* When “Creative Unity" was written, the 
political leaders of Europe were seeking a false harmony through 
a balance of power* Rabindranath saw that this attempt was 
doomed to failure, as we see today. He saw and declared that 
the strong think only of the strong and ignore the weak, where¬ 
in, he said, lay the peril of their losing the harmony at which 
they aimed, and of collapsing in a welter of still greater destruc¬ 
tion than that from which they were then, after the war of 
1914-1918, blindly trying to extricate themselves* He summed 
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Up the situation at that time in a passage that is not only Utera- 
tuie at its highest, but a ptopheqr and warning whose fulfilment 
we are witnessing today in Europe, and to some extent in Asia, 

Foliticiame calculate upon the uumber ol mfiLled haod^ are kept 
on the ev^ord'hUta ; they do not poeeoBs the third eye to Beo the great 
mvisible hand that claepe in edonce the hand of the lielpleea and waita 
its time. The strong form their league by a combination of powers, 
driving tlie weak to form their own league with their fiod, 1 know 1 
am crying jii the wilderness when 1 raise the voice of warnit^g and 
while the West is busy with it;^ organiaation of a machine-mBde peace, 
it will continue to nourish by its iniquities the underground forces of 
earthquake in the eai^teru cuetiitent. The West seema unconscious that 
science, by providing it with more and more power, is temptitig it to 
suicide and encouraging it to aoaept the challenge of the diasrmed ; 
it does not know that the challenge comes from a higher source. 

What is the way of escape from the universal catastrophe 
that was inherent in the circumstances pointed out by Rabindra¬ 
nath twenty years ago and that is now upon the nations ? An 
indication of the way has moved by impltcation through the 
book* The solid clear-edged path of constructive idealism is 
under every step of the poet's criticism. He declares that “all 
systems produce evil sooner or later when the psychology which 
is at the root of them is wrong,” He does not put his faith in 
systems or institutions but in individuals '*all over the world who 
think clearly, feel nobly and act rightly* * * For such 
individuals, 

the bigbCBt purpose of tbia ^orld iB uot merely living in it, 
knowing it and making use of it, but realising oui' bcIvcb in it 

through expaneion of synipatliy ; not ahonating ouraelvcB from it 
and domtfidting it, but comprehending and uniting it with ourMlves 
iti perfect uoion* 

Two means at hand to this end are education and art ; in 
the first, but in a different form and spirit from that obtainable 
in India today, can be found a meeting-ground between persons 
and groups of persons “where there can be no question of con- 
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flictmg iaterest9’\ but only a common pursuit of truth and a 
common sharing of the world^s hetitagc of culture ; in the 
second is the means of attainment of expression, which is 
fulfilment. 

In everyday life our poraonality moves in a narrow oirole oi 
imtnediate ^elf>interest^ aud therefore our feelinge and events, within 
that ehoi't range^ heoome prominout suhjoete for ourselves. In their 
Yohemont aelf-fissertiori they ignore their unity with the AIK . » » But 
Art gives our personality tiie diainteirestsd freedom of the eternal, there 
to find it in its true perapective. 

There ate other means, political, economical and the like, 
but to some of us education including art appears to be funda- 
mental and essentially inclusive, and we give Rabindranath out 
gratitude for his objective efforts towards the establishment of 
true education in India* 

In an address at Santiniketan, that home of the spirit in 
which I have had the happiness of staying occasionally, Rabindra* 
nath recently spoke of his approaching depatture from this 
planet* But whatever he takes with him, there arc and will be 
a vast company to whom his beautiful and sagacious spirit will 
be a perpetual presence through the utterances of his mind and 
imagination x 

The wiadom whioh 19 wiser than tKirige knowUp 
The beanby which ie fairer than things seeii, 

Dreame which are nearer ter eternity 

Thau that most mortal tumult 0 ! the blood* * * * 

as Arthur Symons wrote ; and of that company in the remainder 
of this life and in lives to come 1 shall be one. 



ON THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF POET 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The Indian poet, old and wise. 

Is young with eighty years behind. 

Like Buddha, rich in hope of life, 

He breathes world-love to every niind. 
O voice of a culture as old as mine I 
Whose truth remains for us to find* 
Forever, like the Ganges stream. 

You sing with words severe and kind* 


Chen Li-Fu 


Dr. Often Li-Fu th^ Minister r^/ Education of the 
Government 0/ China^ 



TAGORE’S SONGS 


By Dhutjati Mukherjce 

In Indian music* little distinction has been made so far between 
composition and execution* The specialties of the system, its 
nuances and nature of improvisation, were not favourable to 
notation that could divide the labour. Oral tradition was the 
rule here as in all other branches of learning which the Indian 
understood more as techniques of experiencing than ways of 
knowledge. A general feudal atmosphere was also congenial. 
The immediate reason, however, was that both poetry and music 
served religion* Bhaktas and Sadhakas would not distinguish 
the functions of the two arts so long as their chants were the 
outpourings of their devotion. It is strange but true that paracti- 
cally the entire corpus of pre-British Bengali poetic literature, the 
Dohas, the Mangala Kavyas, the Padavails, the Shyama and Uma 
cycles were paeans of praise of gods and goddesses* But, 
probably, the music of these chants, except where it was touched 
by that of the courts, was not of a high standard. On the other 
hand, the Pathan and the Mughal courts had taken up music 
seriously, and a good deal of accessory values was shed* Not 
that in Dhrupad and Dhamar ( Hori ) fine sentiments, religious 
and lyric, were lacking, but the gods retreated before the 
monaichs who could excite loyal feeUngs but not high poetry. 
In Kheyal, the pieces had to be composed with an car for 
improvisation. Later on, words became pegs to hang the melody 
upon. The public never took kindly to this separation* In the 
country-side, the old devotional styles were popular,‘though they 
were fast losing their pristine quality of directness. At this Vtage, 
composers did appear, particularly, in the South. But the pres¬ 
tige of Durbaii music was so great in the North that there could 
be no equivalent to Thyagataja's Kirtans, Even now, *songs’ 
have a lower prestige than say 'ailp' with an audience that has 
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pretensions to musical cultare. Bhajati, Ghazal and Thumrl, 
though they be of Mira Bai, Iqbal or Kadar Piya are banned from 
pucca programmes* The sophisticated audience of the North 
would much rather listen to the mispronounced and half-muttered 
half a line of Sadarang spread over half an hour or to a Tirana 
that has no meaning and go in raptures over its execution than 
waste their appreciation over the loveliest lyrics of Kabir or 
Bihari* Though the state of things marked the self-government 
of music as a distinct art, it could not have any future, as it was 
eating up its own resources. Autarchy had to be broken in the 
interests of freedom ; the development of music necessitated 
composers* Tagore’s contribution to Indian music is to be 
primarily understood in this context of the dynamics of 
growth* 

Tagore’s own development as a composer has largely 
followed the needs of the development of Indian musical forms* 
This is as it should be. A great man cannot but repeat in 
himself all the vital stages of life and culture. He pushes some 
ahead and releases the energies of others. But he exploits them 
all* There arc at least four milestones in the history of his 
composition* In the first, he was following the behests of 
practice and writing poems to well-known melodic patterns* 
Conformity was the rule. Even then, the carher pieces had two 
elements of novelty* They gave little scope to ‘t|ns’ and 
‘kartabs’* Much of this restriction was due to the Dhmpadic 
structure of the songs, to the richness of the poetry, and to the 
peculiar deficiency of the language as he found it then in the 
matter of vowels, the preponderance of consonants and abrupt 
endings of words, Besides, they would describe the dramatic 
features of the story-element, e. g*, the songs of ^almiki-Pratibha 
and Mayor Khe/a. Hindusthani music also possesses elements of 
surprise in permutations and combinations of notes, in 
marebbana^ (bhnt^ gamak^ etc, Among these the first, viz., 
Kartab-tans are almost excluded in Dhrupad* So the others 
alone can be used, and they were used. But, and this is the 
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touch of TagorCj when these existing dramatic conventions were 
not sufficient, Tagore was not averse to the adaptation of 
European aits for his purpose. It was of course more than 
mere passive adaptation, it was an authentic act of creation. 
Pluck out the words of these songs with ‘foreign^ airs, and you 
get the skeleton of the Indian raga, often in a different key. 
Yet, taking all the songs that he wrote before, say 1900, the 
general feature was an elastic orthodoxy rather than a controlled 
heterodoxy. Jn fact, the musicians and the ^cultured’ audience 
had not yet cursed Tagore with bell, book and candle ; nay, his 
Brahmo Sangeets were popular with the Ustads. 

Gradually, however, Tagore^s heresy was peeping out. 
He was blending airs, mixing up castes. From its early days, 
the Indian musical system has been classified into ‘jatis', ^tagas"* 
and *raginis\ The essence of the scheme is the fixation of the 
genus and the species according to structures. In the 'thats’, 
as the genus may be called, the bare essentials arc indicated in a 
sequence of notes, and any aberration therefrom in the develop¬ 
ment is regarded as an offence against basic values. At the same 
time, however, latitude has always been given to admixture in the 
execution of characteristic phrases of two or three cognate 'ragas’ 
nr species within the same ‘that’ or genus. This was at once a 
concession to the physical limitations of the voice, to the inner 
impulsion to cross artificial barriers and a recognition of emotive 
affinities. In Darbari Kanada and Bahar the difference in 
'that’ is transcended by a fundamental similitude that comes out 
in tans. The various texts ( Shastras, as they are called ) did 
come to terms with the realities of the situation and lecognised 
these alliances with trans-frontier ragas. Throughout the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries, practising artists had bc^n preparing all 
kinds of mixtures of species. Some like Jhinjit-Khambaj became 
very popular, a number like Caud-sarang, Nat-kedar, Puriya- 
dhyansri were taken unto the bosom of the elite, while others 
like Bhairon-bahar, Eman-bilawal remained to prove the unique 
virtuosity of certain families. It is no exaggeration to say that 
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there arc few species in Hindusthani music which are anthro¬ 
pologically pure, though the Ustads are always swearing by 
purity, Tagore demolished this myth by the very principle of 
the growth and the very practice of the art of music- Objectively, 
that principle had remained long in the dark, and become radio¬ 
active, In this way, at least twenty new species or Raginis have 
been sponsored by him and their survival value tested. 

The third period marks the consummation of Tagore 
experiments. His choice was clear : either he would remain 
content with what he bad achieved in the way of new combina¬ 
tions of melodies and wait for time to antiquate the opposition 
to his novelties and be classed in future with the master- 
composers, like Tansen or Thyagaraja, or he would push on to 
the creation of further forms driven by the urge of newer drives, 
A genuine revolutionary that he is, he could not but take the 
next step forward, even if it was further away from the ken of 
the classicist's approval. The drives came from 'folk-songs', as 
they were called, but which were highly sophisticated in their 
way* Hindusthani music was always conscious of their separate 
existence and called them 'Deshi' or 'Artha-sangit'* In other 
words, they were laden with literary values, From one point 
of view, they were* like the native states where Indians were 
Indians as they would like to he known by non-Indians, Their 
stress was on words and their meaning, on devotion- and its 
accessories, love and its aphrodisiacs, and life with its realities* 
Music as such was a subordinate factor there ; only a means to 
an end* In short, these Deshi songs had both a popular and a 
collective appeal in its meaning-side. But they had certain other 
qualities wj^ich the Marga or the Durbari style did not possess. 
Springing from that great protestant movement of the Middle 
Ages, the Deshi-songs partook of the directness of individual 
approach to the Divine, i.e, without the help of intermediaries* 
Therefore, their spirit was not only congenial to Tagore's spirit 
of dissent, but his philosophy of life* As a taga in the M£tga 
style was a generic structure of notes and thus disregaidful of 
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individual emotions that a song could convey^ its protest in the 
Deshi styie would naturally take the line of particularising the 
gcnefalides of classical modes through words that conveyed 
specific meanings. Two results ensued therefrom. First : instead 
of the prolonged development of a mode, as in *alap’ or in 
'asthayJi' the infinite variety of the mode was expressed in 
different compositions that conformed to the essentials of the 
laga and yet did justice to its shades of differences. It is, as it 
were, instead of Bhairavi being spread over on one plane and 
over one stretch of long period, its multiplicity would be 
specified in a dozen songs in Bhairavi, differing between them¬ 
selves in moods and nuances and communicating the distinctions 
through appropriate meanings in words- The second result was 
the birth of the att of composition as such. As has been 
indicated above, the art of composition had fallen to a low level, 
even in Bengal, where the poetic tradition was richer than 
elsewhere and closely allied to some form of music or other* 
But in the British period, barring one or two men, and they too 
insufficiLmly, no writer of songs had either fully considered the 
musical value of words or the verbal appropriateness of musical 
feeling. The heaviest ragas had light bodies and the lightest 
lagas had armours of medieval knights. No wonder that the 
Lady of music remained in the Ogre’s castle, Tagore released 
her from the bondage through the tactics of proper equipments. 
His Todi and Malhar clothed dignified sentiments and his light 
songs got their Khambaj and Pilu, The Bengali language 
offered difficulties, no doubt, but they were surmounted easily 
by the wizard who had in more than one sense created that 
language itself. Here came the importance of the Deshi melodic 
patterns. They demanded simplicity and directness /individual 
and specific moods; and an upsurge of feeling. Tagore 
provided them with all that they wanted. If in the meanwhile 
they took him away from well-trodden familiar paths, he could 
quote the lessons of music’s own history in our land and refer 
to that superior logic that impels worn-out forms to seek life 
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from the soil or be damned otherwise* Was not Dhrupad* as 
we know it, the regional style of Agra and Gwalior ?—Was not 
Dcsbi itself a classical mode ? 

In the last phase, through which he is passing, his musical 
genius discovered new dimensions. Throughout his long career, 
he has been throwing up musical dramas in which the members 
of his family, at first, and later on, the gifted members of 
Santiniketan were rendering him every assistance. From the 
time of Vdlguni^ Calcutta has been looking forward every year 
to the Santiniketan festivals in which dignified acting, beautiful 
dresses, artistic scenes would be harmonised by lovely music. 
India has also had her lavish share in the glory of this mosaic. 
Here also Tagore's development has been striking. What might 
be called the preponderance of music has been controlled by 
dance and drama into perfect proportions. The organic integrity 
of Chiirangada cannot be split up into component parts. It is 
something more than an opera, as is usually understood ; the 
subtlety of its sentiments and the extreme refinement of its lyrics 
would in any case raise it to a higher level. Within the limita¬ 
tions of Indian music, the drama is fully conveyed. Dance and 
dresses contribute to the totality of its musical effect. Indian 
music has at last cpriesponded, as far as it can, to the subtleties 
of Indian life. 

I have deliberately used the word "composer' aqd "com¬ 
position' in this essay, and the reason is important. Tagore is 
no mere writer of songs, as many would wrongly believe. Except¬ 
ing some of the very early period, he has seldom written a poem 
to be set to music at leisure. Poems and their musical forms 
come to him compkn^ at one and the same moment. This is 
posrible because he is an executant himself, and of no mean 
order. The process of fusion has been further facilitated by the 
fact that his poetry has crossed similar hurdles to reach open 
Spaces ; it has released similar energies in literature ; and both 
have been impelled by a common urge to freedom. A composer’s 
final test is die aptness of the fit between form and content* 
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Sepamtdy, the musica] pattern should have as high a distmctiou 
as the poetical. That is to say^ each is valuable pir se* No 
appraisement of the place of Tagore's compositions in the history 
of Indian musk need take away anything from their individual 
achievements cither as poetry or as musical pattern* Here I can 
only point out the exquisite workmanship of the latter in the 
context of the whole composition* 



OLD MEMORIES 

Bj Indira Devi Chaudhuii ^ 

In my school days, I remembet we used to sing a song beginning 
with the lines : 

O Memoryj sweot Memory 1 
When all thmgs fail, vte Hy to thee. 

Unfortunately, by the time all other things fail. Memory, 
out last rejfiige, begins to fail also. And perhaps it is just as 
well* 

Some people’s lives don^t seem to make much imptession 
on themselves, and 1 believe I belong to that category* Yet 
looking back, T can hardly remember a time when our family life 
did not include my uncle Rabindranath, and when we were not 
influenced by Mm, in our work and play, in our music, reading 
and festive gatherings* T am afraid children are apt to take great* 
ness for granted, and it doesn’t make much difference to them, 
even when seen at close quarters* And besides, he wasn’t so 
great then as to make the whole world kin* So we had him more 
to ourselves* 

1 remember going with him to Bankim Chatterjee’s house 
as a little girl, and accompanying him to meetings and |uch like 
places, though what I could possibly understand about it all, 
Heaven alone knows* You know the way children stick to those 
who arc fond of them* 

Another early memory is connected with going to Jessore 
with a familjy patty bent on seeking a bride for my uncle, and the 
various houses we visited. Jessore has always httn the happy 
hunting-ground for brides of the Tagore family, as being a 
Pira/i^ colony ; and I must say the selection made mostly by maid- 


^ 1 Dfiti^bter of QatyeudfmQoth the Foet^i. eldot broth«r***-JCd. 

S Pftiilotllnr seol at BriUilitfiii. 
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servants in former days, did credit to their taste. Jessote happens 
to be my matctnal home also* and this visit will always stand out 
as one of the rare occasions when I have seen the countryside of 
Bengal; and to mention another purely personal and trivial 
incident, when two of my uncles taught me how to tell time by 
the clock 1 

Music has always played and still plays an important part 
in out family, and some of my earliest recolleaions cluster 
round that magical art. My mother had that supreme gift in a 
woman called centrality, and was able to gather round her the 
diverse members of a large joint-family and make them co-operate 
in many a private theatrical performance ; so that we almost 
lisped in songs, I still remember singing a song as a mere child, 
the first line of which may be roughly translated as—“Speak 
to me of love no more”—which came out of one of my unde 
Jyotirindra's dramas (where arc those once popular dramas 
now ?—Consigned to the limbo of oblivion, alas I ) and which 
rejoiced in the title of Italian jhinjhit,—much to the amused 
astonishment of my listeners, I presume. But what can you 
expect of children brought up on the love-ditties ofBhanu- 
sinha ?* Dinendtanath^ also put his foot into it badly once, 
when his grandfather overheard him singing one of the lattcr*s 
own compositions, not quite suited to his age* But children 
are only pretty Pollies after ali, and it is for their elders to mind 
their p/s and q*’s before them 1 

In his early youth Rabindranath was not averse to singing 
English songs, though be never took any special training* But 
then in what subject has he ever undergone the usual training, 
if you come to think of it ? I t'^raember that, when an 
obstreperous school-boy once pleaded as his excuse for failing 
that Rabindranath had not passed the Matriculation, I replied : 

1 PundoDjin uiider wbloh published citb of bin earUeftt boobs of 

lytioa ( im )*— 

9 Poet*! gnad.n^phew, who wrote the uotAtlons ol moat ol hla aoiig 3 * One of 
the nuoft gifted mtiilolBoi of hie Clm«^— Ed* 
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‘*lt may be that Rabindranath hasn^t passed the Matric, but not 
passing that examination won^t tarn one into a Rabindranath I” 
However, that is by the way. My memory in this case gqcs as 
far back as England in the seventies, when we were tiny tots, 
and my uncle used to sing “Won't you tell me MoUte darimg’', 
and “Darling, you arc growing old" to us. Perhaps these songs 
were then the rage, as “O my darling Clementine" or something 
else may be now* But I had better not date myself by men* 
tioning names. Later on, when I was old enough to accompany 
him on the piano, “Come into the garden, Maud”, “Goodbye 
sweetheart, goodbye”, and “In the gloaming” were some of the 
songs he used to sing,—the old fashioned names of which will 
probably evoke a supercilious smile on the lips of post-Victorian 
singers, if there be any such who happen to have even heard of 
them* The old songs are still there, but who will sing them now, 
—or ever ? Even a piece of paper, with care, will outlast the 
longest life* The simple airs of Scotch and Irish ballads have 
influenced his music to a certain, though very little, extent; and he 
has also set words to some of them, after the necessary adaptation, 

Rabindranath had a high tenor voice in his younger days, 
and his natural pitch was the key of F ; whereas nowadays D 
sharp ( with a short d 1—I have often wondered why the Bengali 
name for that note was never considered good enough 1) seems 
to be the usual pitch for amateurs ; and girls prefer a note or two 
( or even three ) lower than the normal middle C* ^ Which 
reminds one of the old story in 'Punchy in which the singer 
begins the song “Deeper and deeper still” in the key of C, and 
ends somewhere around A flat,—having evidently taken his 
words too literally I 

Though Rabindranath has been composing songs from 
childKood, yet his former output bears no comparison in quantity 
with the everlasting fount of song which seems to have been 
released after his return from Europe in or about i^ra, and 
which has been welling forth unxemitringiy almost to this day< 
Even the stalwart Dinendranath was unequal to the stupendous 
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task of coping in print with this unending flow of composition ; 
though the pains he has taken to note down the major portion 
has earned him the gratitude of all Bengali music-lovers 
and admirers of the Poet. I have done a fair share of notation 
in my time also ; and it was one of my standing quarrels with 
Dinendranath, that in the matter of old songs J refused to 
admit his authority, though as far as my uncle*s modem songs 
went, I was ready to bow to his decision. It is a well-known 
fact that Rabindranath is forgetful and cannot reproduce his own 
compositions correctly, so that a constant controversy rages 
round the correct rendering and notation of bis songs. Though 
the gap left by Dinendranath is impossible to fill, yet it is 
heartening to see that music4overs are not wanting in Santi- 
niketan, who are persevering and competent enough to carry on 
his labour of love. The starting of an amateur association in 
Calcutta, styled the Gcctali, with the object of teaching the Poet’s 
songs correctly, is worth mentioning here, as it has received his 
benediction. Perhaps tlic tenderest spot in his heart is reserved 
for hi ', songs. 

As the years roll on, variegated pictures flit across the 
screen of memory, comprising monthly services of the now 
moribund Adi Brahmo Samaj, where again I accompanied 
Rabindranath on the organ ; occasional visits to my father on 
the Bombay side, including the pretty harbour of Kaxwat^ from 
where my uncle came home to marry ; and the advent of his 
children, one by one. How fait his eldest daughter Bella was, 
and how like a wax doll she looked with her curly hair and rosy 
cheeks, when she came in the carriage one day to fetch me from 
school, on their return from Darjeeling ! They made their home 
with us occasionally, and even at Jorasanko my mother assisted 
at every childbirth, and also looked after the younger children, 
when they became motherless, years afterwards. Was ever a 
mao so stricken in his family life as Rabindranath, and so glorified 
in public at the same time ? Most of his children and his only 
grandson have left him before their time, his only surviving son 
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is childless, and there will be practically none in fiiture to carry 
on his name,—that name be has so covered with lustre both at 
home and abroad. 

Then come at random, as we grow older, scenes of more 
private theatricals, both at Jorasanko and our house, in some of 
which perhaps we take part» Rabindranath of course has always 
been a consummate actor^ and so were his nephews Gaganendra 
and Dinendra, Two plays that may be mentioned out of many, 
are the oft-repeated yet cver-popular YMmiki Pratihha^ which 
is my ideal of what an opera should be ; and the first performance 
of Yisarjan^ held for the benefit of the University Institute. 
Most probably the present members of that body are ignorant 
of the debt they owe to the previous generation. The tuneful 
opera May dr Khda was also composed in aid of a charitable 
institution, and its catchy numbers were much appreciated even 
by Europeans, Then there were the meetings of the Kham- 
khcyali Club, with its original and artistic decorations of the 
festive floor. In fact, Art and Music have gone hand in hand 
throughout Rabindranath's life, and have stamped him as the 
favourite child that he is of the divine mother Saraswati* It is a 
pleasure to see his son and daughter-in-law, such worthy followers 
of his^ in the cult and quest of beauty. 

Pleasure-trips in my uncle Jyotirindra's steamers should 
perhaps have been mentioned earlier, but the correct sequence of 
events docs not matter in rambling recollections such as these. 
Unfortunately, the pleasure was short-lived, as he lived to rue 
the day when he bought the first hulk as a business proposition. 
But we were too young then to understand these money matters, 
and the sweets we used to gorge ourselves with on board were 
more in our line* I must say rivcr-air docs whet one's appetite t 

Social gatherings at the Vichitia,—that home of my uncle's 
which was home to him no longer—bring us down to compara¬ 
tively modern days. Many of the present generation will 
remember the pleasant literary and musical evenings that were 
held there, and the constant stream of friends and visitors that 
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flowed towards it, whcticver my uncle happened to be iti 
Calcutta- The era of Patra^ also must not be forgotten* 
Bolpur then used to divide the honours with Calcutta^ and k is 
only when Rabindranath went to settle in SantiniVetan for good, 
that he became as it were public property, and more or less a 
stranger to his own kith and kin* If there is a twinge of jealousy 
in the above remark, it is only as natural as it is for a child to 
leave his mother^s Lap to become a man, and for a man to leave 
his family circle to become a greater man ; and the greater the 
man, the greater will be the world for him to conquer and make 
his own* 

Personally speaking,—and one cannot eliminate the first 
person singular altogether—I shall always account it one of my 
proudest privileges that sonic of his loveliest poems,—the triad 
beginning with ‘^This sea-girt earth that swings in heaven^s 
expanse”—were addressed to me* And in this first and last 
public tribute of mine, I cannot help associating with me that 
other one^ so near and dear to my uncle, who would have res¬ 
ponded with such alacrity to a similar call, had he not gone 
before. 

In the evening of his life and ours, what are the qualities 
that strike one in Rabindranath’s personality, and that stand out 
all the more clearly owing to this very distance ? To put it 
concisely, 1 should say his versatility and vitality* It is 
almost bewildering to think of the manifold facets of human 
intelligence and activity that have been illumined by the touch of 
bis genius, the wonderful 2 cst and energy which refuse to suc¬ 
cumb to the inevitable curse of old age and disease, and the firm 
faith which continues to believe in the ultimate triumph of good, 
in the face of overpowering odds. * 

1 A monUiJjr, In tSl 4 edited by the haftbAnSf 

Bj. Pnouitbn Oluitdlinry* Huy ol BAbiudnuAtb'a writings ot UiAi period werv tirit 
ptibllabAd ia It* 

a The if to tht WTiter^f bfoUieE, Sj* SuTeDdmntb wto we a cIobcIj 

Hiooiftfd with bit tuiclt's litenry 40 tl'«itiot, Ho p4«4«d twty In IMa. 
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So let us leave him, unimpaired In mind, if not in body, 
crowned with inward glory and the homage of his countrymen* 
Must such an eye and eat needs become enfeebled, such a hand 
also lose its cunning?—^Verily, inscrutable arc the ways of 
Providence* Life is at once too long and too short, too frail and 
too tenacious* To end as 1 began with the words of 
an old song, the sweet tunc of which raises it above the common¬ 
place : 

Mating and partingp in this worl^ innat ever be. 

Meeting t^nd parting,—parting on life's myetio eea* 

May he rest in peace here and hereafter I 



TAGORE AS SEER AND PROPHET OF 

ARYA DHARMA 

^ S. fC. Maitra, 

I THANK the Editor of the Vtsva-BharaN Quarterly for 
asking me to write something for the Special Number of his 
Journal as it gives me an opportunity of offering my humble 
tribute to Dr. Tagore on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. 
Dr. Tagore's genius is so many-sided that it is difficult to choose 
a subject on which to write on an occasion like this. Ten years 
ago, on a similar occasion, I chose as the subject of my paper for 
the Goldm Bmk of Tagore his philosophy of personality. To-day, 
ten years later, when, in fullness of years and richness of spiritual 
experience, he looks a perfect picture of our ancient Rishis, 
1 can think of no better subject than the one I have put on the 
top of this page. Yes, it is as seer and prophet of Arya Dharma 
that 'I'agore appears to us to-day, and my object in this paper 
is to exhibit this character of his as revealed in his writings. 
As the space at my disposal is extremely limited, I propose to 
confine myself to what we can gather from the volumes of his 
religious essays and sermons that were published under the tides, 
respectively, of Dharma and Santiniketan. 

Dr, Tagore has indicated in the essay ^*The simple Ideal 
of Religion” in his book Dharma what his conception of Arya 
Dharma is. In sublimity of thought and grandeur of expression, 
it is difficult to ^nd a better exposition of Arya Dharma than 
what is presented in this essay. In this essay he says that the 
ideal of religion is simplicity, not complexity. It is, ho^^jevet, 
the bane of human civilization that it renders the simplest things 
most complex. This is nowhere more evident than in religion, 
where by setting up what are called religious institutions, man 
has crushed the true religious spirit under a heap soulless 
forms. 
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Why has this been so ? The reason is that instead of 
ourselves conforming to the spirit of religion^ we have made 
religion conform to ourselves. In other words, we have 
employed religion as a tool, as a mere instrument for the reoliaa- 
tion of our practical purposes. And it is for this reason that 
religion, far from being a unifying force, has become a disrup¬ 
tive agency. 

How can we prevent this ? How can religion be again 
made a unifying force ? The poet’s answer may be summed 
up in these pithy words : If religion becomes a Dharma and 
ceases to be a mere religion* What, however, is a Dharma ? 
What is its distinguishing feature ? The word Dharma is derived 
from the Sanskrit root dlir, to hold* It is therefore that which 
holds the universe together* If it relates to a part of the 
universe, if k becomes a matter for this race or that community, 
then it degenerates into a mere religion, and causes the strifes 
and discords, the disastrous effects of which we feel only too 
palpably to-day* 

To keep Dharma in its pure state what is necessary is 
that we should be in perpetual contact with the infinite. We 
should not erect walls around us so as to prevent the light of 
the infinite from reaching us. The poet gives here a beautiful 
example. He says a house is necessary' for man, but equally 
necessary for him is open air* If he wants to covcf the whole 
space with masonry, without leaving any opening for the outside 
air to enter his house, then the house ceases to be a house and 
becomes a prison. So also we become merely prisoners of our 
own conventions if we stop all access to the light of the infinite. 
This is, in fact, what the institutional religions have done ; they 
have, made us prisoners of artificial forms. 

A true picture of the ideal of religion we get in the Gfiyatri 
verse* The poet then gives a magnificent exposition of this 
verse which every Hindu ought not only to read but also to 
digest, as the Gayatri mantra is the most sacred mantra of the 
Vedas. The verse begins with the words ^ W. This 
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portion of the verse is called ^vyahrti** The word *vyahtti' 
means gathering from all round. It means, as the poet beauti¬ 
fully explains, gathering the hh^l&kay hhmarkka^ i^athka^ in 
other words, the whole universe, within the mind, contemplating 
oneself as a citizen of the whole universe, and not merely of this 
or that country. In this way, the poet continues, the true Arya 
at least once a day places himself in the midst of the sun, the 
moon and the stars and realizes his essentia! unity with the 
whole universe. And while doing so, he utters the manira 

iffnf “We contemplate the glorious 

light of the god Savitr”,! But on what prmciplc are we to 
contemplate the glorious light ? What is the thread by which 
we are connected with the Lord of the universe ? The answer 
is given in the concluding portion of the verse ; "RTEft •!: 

“May he direct our intellect It is therefore through 
our intellect that we ate to contemplate him. The poet explains 
this beautifully as follows : “How do we know the light of the 
sun ? We know it by the rays which the sun itself is giving us. 
Similarly, wc know the generator of the whole universe with 
the help of the power of the intellect which he has given us^ 
that power by virtue of which T cognize myself as well as every¬ 
thing that goes on in the outer world. This power of the 
intellect is his gift, and with its help 1 realize his power in the 
inmost essence of my being. Just as in the outer world, I 
icalizc him as the generator of the kkas^ so in the inner world, 

I realize him as the constant director of my intellect* Outside, 
the world, and inside, my intellect—these two ate manifestations 
of the same power* Knowing this, and realizing in this way the 

intimate relationship of the universe with my mind and my mind 

* 

1 I h*ve fAithfunjfpIU^woath# pMt'a tnuislatlou of (ihla line, vUh out ekee^tLon, 
uid tlLfct iM t2int I hAve tmoilatod bhafgi^t ah ud not ah 'poorer' u the poet hM 

done, 

a It ii ODTiona ihAt qflther Griffith nor WlLioti ttauHlAied dhipoA u Intellect* 
Griffith tranelAted It aa' ptByen* ibd WilAon aa ^ploni rit«\ WilaOD, hawsYer, bei 
admitted In a footnote that tho word may mean aLeo ^intFlloot'* Bsyaoa hai filvon two 
moatilnsA of tho wcH, aa 'kanak^r and aa *huddhi\ 
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with Sachchidinanck, I obtain emancipation from all nartowness, 
selfishnessj fear and grief*” 

From this beautifiil interpretation of the meaning the 
Gayatri mantra which, according to the poet, contains the essence 
of the ideal of religion, we notice two things : Firstly, that the 
ideal of religion can only be realis^ed if we open out all the 
windows of our being to the infinite light from above. Secondly, 
that the medium through which we can communicate with the 
Infinite Source is our intellect. Of course, we should not inter¬ 
pret the word intellect in a narrow sense. It is not merely logical 
reason but the higher powers of cognition by which alone we can 
get access to the ultimate mysteries of the universe. 

As with knowledge, so also with the praaical handling of 
lifers problems, the teaching of our ancient sages was simplicity 
itsdf. #p£fPI 5fl^, "The man •who 

wants happiness must place contentment within his heart and 
practise self-control,” The meaning of this is that happiness is 
not something to be found outside, but is wholly internal* If a 
man possesses this simplicity which comes from perfect self- 
control, he can be happy even under the most gloomy outward 
surroundings. 

The way of India, the poet says, has never been to chase 
after phantoms. She never believed there was any virtue in mere 
knocking about, in aimless wandering from place to place. 
What she taught was that we should hold fast to that which is 
inexhaustible, which is steadfast, which is simple^ for it is this 
which is true, it is this which is eternal. Temporary advantage 
one may obtain by deviating from the path of simplicity, from 
the path of truth, but India has always scorned such a temporary 
advantage :' 

m: ftipjdfr ii 

“The path of mirighteousness may lead to temporary gains, one 
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may for the time being prosper, one may even defeat enemies, 
but it inevitably leads to total destniction.” 

m m wtficrfmr nrn 1 

*Xead us from untruth to truth, from darkness to light, from 
death to the deathless,” This is the message of India. The need 
which she has stressed as our real need is the need of truth, of 
light, of immortality, not the need of material comforts. 

This thought that salvation lies only in steadfastly holding 
to the One and firmly resisting the temptation of running after 
impermanent ends, runs through the Essay “The One of ancient 
India”. The poet takes as his text the verse of the SvetaSvatara 
Upanifad ( 5 - 9 ): 

gw ^ 

The One U silent, like the tree, while everything else is moving. 
It is permanent, while everything else is teniporaiy ; it is eternal, 
while evejything else is fleeting. This One, which is the Real 
behind all phenomena, is dearer than the son, dearer than money, 
dearer than everything : 

3*i: I 

qgTORm II 

It is the presence of this One which stabilizes the universe, in 
spite of its unceasing movement and change. It is this which 
ensures the beauty, the harmony, the grace and sublimity of the 
world. It is for this reason that the poet said, “When we look 
at the world surrounded by a network of activity, as a whole, 
we see that it is fatigueless, untroubled, tranquil, beautiful—that 
it is not tormented by anxiety or disfigured by marks or 
oppressed by burdens. How beautiful and charming its morning 
always is, how sombre and still its midday, how kind and soft 
its evening, and how generous and unruffled its night I How 
is such peace and beauty possible in the midst of so much variety 
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and effort, how is such perfect music possible in the midst of so 
much noise ? - The only answer is : ffifT 

The great lesson, therefore, which we learn from our 
contemplation of the One is this : In the fragmentary is idleness, 
in the One is beauty, in fragmentariness is discord, in the One 
is peace. In fragmentariness is death, in the One is immortality* 
It is for this reason that the Kathopanisad said : 

^rgmsfri?! *i 5iT^ 

When Yajnavalkya wanted to go to the forest, he proposed 
to give the whole of his property to his wife Maitreyh Maitreyi 
asked him whether the possession of property would give her 
immortality. On Yajfiavalkya's answering that that was not 
possible, she exclaimed, "IT^n ftsTE ^ ( **What 

shall 1 do with that which will not give me immortality ?■' ). 

In the Essay on Prt^er^th.c poet shows the contrast between 
the outlook of India and that of Europe. ""Europe,” he says* 
“is constantly demanding land* gold, power* is demanding these 
so greedily, so terribly that truth, light and immortality, for which 
mankind has been praying for ever, are gradually hiding them¬ 
selves from the ga^e of Europe^ making her cra^y. This is the 
path to destruction, not a path merely* but destruction itself.” 

He reaffirms' in the Essay on The Preaching oj Religion what 
he has already stated in The Ideal of Religion. “Our Dharma,” he 
declares emphatically, “is not religion, it is not a portion of human 
nature ; it is not divorced from politics^ separated from war, cut 
off from business, dissociated from daily conduct. It does not 
confine itself within the walls of a particular portion of society 
and keep a sentry over its boundaries to prevent the encroach¬ 
ments of recreations and amusements, poetry and literature, 
science and art. The stages of Brahmacharya, Garhasthya, 
Vanaprastha, etc, are so many means of fulfilling religion com¬ 
pletely in life, in this world. Religion is not for the satisfaction 
of our partial needs ; the whole world exists for ita fulfilment/’ 
Tlie main point which he stresses here is that Dharma is 
something which pervades the whole of life. It must dominate 
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thcrrforc the whole scheme of Ufci educational, social, pollticaU 
etc- That is why our andent sages called the period of education 
of a man hrabmacharya. The idea underlying this word is that 
a man can only truly receive education if he seeks to realise 
Brahman* Any other kind of education, any education which has 
for its aim merely mastery over the forces of nature or domina¬ 
tion over other countries or other nations, is against the spirit of 
our Dharma- In Europe it is totally different* There the ideal 
of education is not the realization of God but the conquest of 
nature and the subjugation of other countries and races. Their 
whole scheme of education, iucluding even the games of their 
children, has been organized with a sole eye to this ideal. That 
is why it is said that the battles of England are fought in her 
cricket helds* 

In the Essay, Thi 'Bnd oj ihe Year^ die poet says that what we 
regret as having been lost or as having departed is really not lost, 
has not really departed, but exists in the eternal and all-pervasive 
nature of Brahman* “Has everything/^ says the poet, “only 
come and gone ? I say this to-day, after silent meditation, ‘It is 
not so, what has come and gone has really not disappeared, but 
has rcroaind, O Silent One, fixed within tbee ; the flower that has 
withered has blossomed within thee—nothing which 1 notice as 
passing away can ever fall away from thee- To-day in the silence 
of the darkness of the evening, I feel this stability of the umverse 
in thee-*’' 

In the Essay on Tbt Nm Ytar^ the poet, taking as his text the 
verse of the Upani^ad r ^ mi nmn?! 

“Who would have cared for the body, who would have 
cared to live if the sky had not been bliss ?”, says that bliss is the 
central fact of the universe* It is the cementing foted that holds 
the universe together* 

The realization of God as Bliss can act as a universal solvent 
of our troubles and anxieties, our pains and sorrows* It will make 
us understand how “misery is only a mystery of this bliss, and 
death also the same*** 


10 
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In the Essay on Mrsfrj the poet shows that the existence of 
pain and misery is no indication of the absence of bliss and does 
not in any way contradict the view that the world is bliss* *'Just 
as,” says the poet, “incompleteness is not the opposite of com¬ 
pleteness but is only a manifestation of completeness, so also 
miseryj the invariable accompaniment of incompleteness, is not 
the opposite of bliss but is a part of it* In other words, the 
completion and fulfilment of misery is not misery but bliss* 
Misery itself is 

In fact, if anything, misery is a greater aflirmation of bliss 
than what we call happiness* It is because mankind has realised 
this truth very deeply, that it has always adored misery, not 
happiness* All the great saints *'have been Avatars of misery, not 
slaves of the goddess Laksmi brought up in ease and luxury.” 

Therefore, the poet says, we have always to beat in mind 
that “the glory of imperfection is misery ; misery is its wealth, 
misery is its capital, Man is man because he achieves truth 
through misery* His powers are limited, no doubt, but God 
has not made him a beggar* He does not get things by begging, 
but he has to get them through pain*” He continues, “If we 
have to give anything to God, what shall we give ? There is 
no satisfaction in giving Him that which is His ; we have to give 
Him that which is peculiarly our own, namely, misery* This 
misery He will return, filled to the brim with His andHda^ that is, 
with Himself* Otherwise, how can He pour His bliss ? If wc 
had not this vessel of our own, how could he have poured His 
nectar ?” 

The Essay Wbaf thn ? is the longest and perhaps the most 
important essay of the book Dbarma^ In it the poet gives us a 
general idf:a of the spiritual outlook of ancient India. He starts 
by pointing out a fundamental difference between the modem 
European and our ancient Indian outlook* The European takes 
this life and this world very seriously ; he is not for yielding an 
inch of ground but to fight to the last for his rights* His ideal 
is to “die in harness”* To renounce the world is for him the 
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height of cowardice. His whole scheme of life is based upon 
the Idea that this life and this world are the most real things 
and that true manhood consists in making as full use of these 
as possible. 

The ancient Indian outlook was just the opposite of this. 
It did not believe this life to be the most real thing. On the 
contrary, it always wanted to remind us of the extreme transi¬ 
toriness of this life. Its motto was : 

“Perform Dharnu, constantly thinking that you are 
pulled by the hair by dcath*^ 

But it is one thing to say that this life with its innumerable 
relations should not be regarded as the ultimate goal of human 
endeavour and quite another to express a contempt for it and to 
treat it as unreal. Our ancient forefathers, although they emphasiz* 
ed the ttansitoriness of life and the folly of clinging to it to the 
last, did not show any contempt for it or advocate the renoun¬ 
cing of it. They knew that it was not possible to ignore the 
innumerable relations woven by life, and that the only way to 
rise above them was to go through them. Any hasty attempt 
to escape them would only end in disaster. 

For this reason the poet says, “In fact, the spirit of accept¬ 
ing the world and the spirit of rejecting it, bondage and renun¬ 
ciation, are equally true. In the union of the two lies perfection, 
Siva is the image of renunciation and Annapurna that of enjoy¬ 
ment, When the two unite, we have the joy of fullness. 
Whenever there occurs in our life any difTctence between Siva 
and Sivanl, whenever bondage and emancipation are not set up 
together, whenever there is a conflict between attachment and 
renunciation, we have the root of all want of peace, all misery.” 

In fact, this only proves that man is not to be judged 
merely from one point of view or from the standpoint ot one 
particular end. He transcends all particular ends that we may 
have in view. If we treat him merely from the military point 
of view, we may make an excellent soldier of him, but we shall 
be starving a great part of him. So is it if we treat him as a 
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machine for the production of goods. We may create excellent 
workmen but the soul of man will be crushed. This message 
of our ancient sages the poet has made his own, and it runs 
through the whole of his writings, as I have shown in my paper 
Kabindranath and tbs Philosophy of Personality^ contributed to 
the Golden hook of Tagore* 

In fact, as Dhartrhari has expressed in his famous lines : 

hthi: fm ; i 

^ fwfe mi fei; II 

^|pqT%n: irirfiiffr ikai I 

dHtlWd: 

all the ends for which human beings have worked so hard and 
for which they often quarrel and fight among themselves, are 
really nothing, compared with the supreme end of realizing their 
selves. To each of these paltry ends, we may put the question, 
‘What then as not one of them can afford abiding satisfaction 
to the human soul. 

But the poet wants to impress upon us one great truth. 
It is that if it is of supreme importance to us to realize ourselves 
completely, to obtain perfect emancipation, it is equally impor¬ 
tant that we should pass through a strict discipline of our lives. 
Indeed, no salvation is possible without strict discipline. This 
is why our ancient forefathers prescribed minute rules for the 
discipline of our lives. Now, of course, only those rules 
remain, only the cage is there, the bird has flown, the end for 
which those rules were framed is completely forgotten* This 
is no doubt a tragedy, but it is equally tragic if we only care for 
the end and fight shy of the strict discipline without which the 
end can never be realized. Even m Europe, where freedom is 
valued so highly, people slave away their lives in workshops 
and factories, in the army, the navy and the air force. The 
poet therefore says, “As in Europe it is only through subjection 
that freedom manifests itself, so in our country also, the path 
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of freedom has been indicated through a process of strict rules 
and resttaiftts*" 

At the end of the Essay he expresses his faith in Atya 
Dharma in words which ought to be inscribed in the hearts of 
every true son and daughter of our Aryabhumi : "There was 
a time when the sages of India were engaged in worshipping 
Brahmanj when through the whole organization of Aryan 
society—in State affairs* in warfare, in commerce* literature, 
worship—the note of Brahman resounded, the spirit of eman¬ 
cipation showed itself, through action* The whole fabric of 
Indian society, as it were, proclaimed with one voice* *11- 

qiFlT Fit fert ^ ‘What shall I do with that which will 

not make me immortal ?* If we think that that voice has for ever 
become silent, then why are we wasting our time and energy in 
supplying materials for this dead society ? In that case, it would 
be better to imitate other nations in every matter—for it is 
certainly mote wise to be active and to try to be something than 
to carry a load of purposeless futility. But this we will never 
admit* Our nature revolts at it, Even if we sink into the 
abyss of misery, our innermost region is so constituted that it 
can never accept any incomplete right as out highest gain* Even 
now if some devotee sounds a note on tlie harp of his life which 
is above everything we ask for, or possess, in this world, it will 
be resounded immediately on the chord of our heart, and we 
cannot help it. , . . The power and wealth of European civiliza¬ 
tion has charmed us* and a feeble imitation of it has given a 
great push to our desire for pomp and show. It is blowing its 
trumpets quite close to out gates, hut he who has an intimate 
knowledge of our true life is aware that the auspicious family 
conch-shell has not been silenced by the reptoadp of this out¬ 
ward pomp and glitter. When the hired martial music returns 
to the fort, the homely conch-shell still proclaims m the sky the 
happy festival We acknowledge and proclaim with great energy 
the efficacy of English politics, English social and commercial 
methods, but our hearts ate really not drawn towards them. 
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For their note hurts the greatest of all notes that we have heard— 
our inner soul refuses to acknowledge it/’ 

In the collections of sermons published under the title 
*"Saminiketan”, we find the same high note, the same deep respect 
for Arya Dharma which inspired his earlier book Dharma. But 
we notice one difference. There is a growing influence of 
Vaishava thought* and the poet is more and more drawn towards 
the principle of Ix>ve. We notice this most strikingly in the 
sermon on Frjj^r ( Santinl^tan^ First Series ), where he gives 
an interpretation of Maitreyi's famous saying from the standpoint 
of the principle of love, which is very different from the inter¬ 
pretations of it which he has given in Dharma. In this sermon 
the poet says, in regard to Maitreyi’s saying 
ftvl?? 5|5f “Where do we find the touch of immortality in 

things mortal ? Where there is love. In this love we get a taste 
of the infinite. It is love that, casting the shadow of the infinite, 
keeps the old perpetually young and does not acknowledge death/* 
He further says that it is significant that this enunciation of the 
principle of love is put into the mouth of a woman. 

This principle of love animates also his sermon on 
( Same Scries ). In a remarkable passage of this sermon he says, 
“When the cry of dojibt becomes a truth within us, that day we 
cannot rest content with the views of sects or the arguments of 
philosophy or the word of the Scripture ; that day we r^^ae in 
a moment that there is no way for us save that of love ; that 
day our prayer becomes, Lord of the Universe, make thy 
appearance in the light of love’.'* 

There arc certain other aspects of religious life also, not 
dealt with in the earlier work, which are discussed in Santinikitan. 
One of thesft is renunciation (tyaga )* In the sermon on Ktmnda^ 
thn ( First Series ), the poet says that renunciation is not a bare 
negation, not a mere void, but the fullness of power* “When the 
minor has not attained maiorky, he has no power of gift or sale ; 
be has only the more trivial tight of enjoyment, not the greater 
right of rcnunck/on. When we are in respect of any property 
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in that condition where we have the tight only to save and not 
to distribute, we have really no right to such property* It is for 
this leason that Christ said that it was very difficult for the rich 
to obtain salvation. For whatever wealth they cannot renounce 
binds them—^and the greater this bondage, the greater their 
difficulties.” 

Love, again, is the theme of the two sermons, JLm ( First 
Scries ) and Love's Kight { Third Series ). In the latter sermon 
the poet says, “That man wants to make love to God—is this also 
a sign of his supreme madness of excessive ambition ? An indi¬ 
cation of his uncontrolled arrogance ? But there is no trace of 
arrogance in it. Me who is mad with love for God is humble ; 
he stands behind everybody and considers himself blessed if he 
gets the dust of the feet of those who are courtiers in God's 
court of love.” 

In the sermons on Bmandpath^ tn tht Wt^Hd and Jirndneipa- 
thn in Society ( Fourth Series ), the poet introduces a new idea, 
namely, that what man wants is not emancipation but bondage. 
Emancipation, in fact, leads to newer and newer forms of bondage. 
In the sermon on Umancipatim in Society the poet expresses this 
very beautifully : ‘Tf I say that man wants emancipation, I shall 
be telling a lie. Much more than emancipation, man wants 
bondage. He is crying for the privilege of being in bondage to 
that which will give him unlimited bondage. He says, ‘O 
Supreme Love, you ate dependent upon me, when shall 1 be 
dependent upon you ? When will there be a complete union of 
dependence with dependence. Where I am haughty, proud, in¬ 
dependent, there I am sick, there I am futile. O Lord, save me 
by making me dependent, humble' ” ( Fourth Series, p. 48 ). This 
is the Valeriava ideal, the ideal not of emanciparion but of 
bondage to God. 

In the sermon on The Differenceless ( Fourth Scries ), the 
poet deals with one of the most difficult problems of the Vedanta, 
namely, that of the passage from the diffetcnceless Brahman to the 
infinite variety of the world. To explain this difference as being 
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due to Miyi is really begging the question, for the same diffi¬ 
culty arises in connection with the origin of Maya, The poet's 
solution of the difficulty is as follows, “The Upanigads have 
solved the problem by saying wfcOTlfif 

Trom the bliss of Brahman ail that exists has arisen’. It is his 
desire, his bliss, not any external force. In this way, after finish¬ 
ing the path of difference, when we reach the Diffcrenccless, that 
is, Pure Bliss, our path curves and comes back to the differences. 
But we then see these differences in and through Bliss, and there¬ 
fore there is no bondage. Action then becomes the action of 
bliss and is saved by discarding all desire for fruits—the world 
becomes a world of bliss. Karma then ceases to be ultimate, the 
world ceases to be ultimate ; only bliss becomes ultimate. Thus, 
emancipation leads us to union, non-attachment takes us to 
love/' 

In the sermon on Tofo ( Fourth Scries ) the poet takes for 
his text the verse of the Ifopanisad : 

ra 

and points out that there are two main ideas m this verse, indi¬ 
cated respectively, by the two verbs and The 

first conveys the idea of Being and the second that of Doing. 
Being and Doing are the two significant ideas about God, and 
His nature reveals itself in the constant oscillation from 
Being to Doing and from Doing to Being, His aspect of Being 
is in^cated by the neutral adjectives etc*, and that 

of Doing by the masculine adjectivesetc. As 
with the twofold aspect of God, so also with the twofold aspect 
of man* "We have also a side of being and a side of doing, 
“We also arc and do* The more our being becomes free from 
impediments and perfect, the more will our doing become 
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beautiful and appropriate* "What gives perfection to out being ? 
Sinless purity* Through non-attachment, be free from the 
bondage of desire—be pure, be unaffected* To that rcalizadoii 
of Brahman the more your being becomes perfect, the more you 
become all-pervasive through youf unrestrained, sinless mind, 
the more you will acquire the right to enter into everything, 
the more will you make the world a poem and your mind a 
kingdom, the more will you acquire an empire over the outer 
world as well as the inner i in other words, the more the 
sovereignty of the soul is evident, the mote will you feel that 
within you dwells an abode of emancipation*” 

In the sermon, named Tlfr^eSlorted ( Sixth Series), the 
poet speaks of three distinct cultural stages of man—natural, 
moral and spiritual* At the first stage, nature is everything for 
us* All our inclinations, our thoughts, our actions arc directed 
towards nature. Even out gods assume the shape of natural 
forces* We treat them as external and try to appease them with 
sacrifices and with offerings of food and other things* Then 
slowly a disillusionment comes upon us, we begin to feel that 
nature cannot give us what we want, and a revolt against nature 
gradually gains volume within us. At that stage, we discard 
the external world and place ourselves in out inner sanctuary* 
We begin to treat as insignificant the pain, the misery, the want 
which puts fetters upon us* We begin to put under severe 
restraint our desires and inclinations* This is the stage of 
morality* But then we realize that in the inner world there is 
not merely a complicated system of restraints but there is some¬ 
thing positive, namely, the light of Ananda which illumines the 
inner as well as the outer world* This is the stage which the 
poet calls spiritual* The nature of this stage is tlfus described 
by him : “Then the conflict between the inner and the* outer 
disappears* Then not victory, but bliss, not struggle but play, 
not difference but unity, not 1 but all, then neither outer nor 
inner, but only Brahman is there— 

In the sermon on ( Sixth Scries ) the poet says that 


ii 
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the ordicafy man of the woild wants to worship God without 
making any sacrifices, without disturbing in any way the routine 
of his life. He wants, in other words, to serve both God and 
Mammon at the same time. But this sort of cleverness will not 
do* If we want to serve God, we must be prepared to give up 
everything for Him* Death is nothing but a compulsory way 
of making us give up everything, for it is a sundering of all the 
ties that bind us to this world* Tf we are to be reborn in God, 
we must tear ourselves away from everything that we have in 
this world* That is why death is a necessary condition of 
rebirth. The poet therefore says, “Once we have to die com¬ 
pletely. It is only then that we can be reborn in God. We 
have to die wholly and completely. 1 must know this very 
clearly that, so fat as the life that 1 had is concerned, I am dead. 
I am not that man—I have not a particle of that which 1 had in 
that life. 1 am dead, so far as my wealth, my fame, my comfort 
is concerned ; 1 am only living in God.” Death, therefore, with 
the poet is rebirth in God. 

1 am afraid limitations of space make it impossible for me 
to present to the readers many other gems of thought that lie 
scattered in these sermons* They are. In fact, a veritable mine 
of spiritual treasures, and, 1 may add, spiritual treasures of our 
Arya Dharma. The poet, in fact, shows himself here not merely 
as a poet but as one of the greatest seers and prophete of Arya 
Dharma. 
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^ Annada Sankar Ray 

Four yeats ago I met the Poet in a boat on the Atrai river* He 
had come from Patisar and was awaiting the train* Later we 
came up to the station platform together and got into the same 
compartment* Never before had I had Rabindranath to myself* 
I remarked a new beauty in his face* 1 saw it again last year 
at Santiniketan* It is the beauty that flowers in the life of an 
artist when he transcends all earthly desires in a true detachment 
from the world* In him it is united with the mature serenity 
of his declining agCj the ^^all passions spent’’ tranquillity of the 
autumn, reflected on his brow which is framed with white hair 
like autumnal ^as grass* I had not liked him so well before ; 
he had not seemed so beautiful* It was to show himself thus 
that he needed to live so long* And if life is sclf-revcIation 
there is need of his living yet longer. Perhaps this is why the 
Rishis said ; “Let us see a hundred autumns ; let us live a 
hundred autumns*” 

As he draws near to death his fear of it diminishes. He 
seems to have heard the indistinct murmur of the sea beyond 
the estuary of hig life* The poetry he writes nowadays reflects 
this* Even though linked with bodily suffering it brings him 
happiness* Unafraid, unattached, cleansed, he partakes of the 
joy of this realisation, the crowning joy of life* It was of this 
that Browning wrote : 

Grow old along with me. 

The beat ia yet to bo— , 

¥ 

It comes to us when, having got ready to go, we await convey' 
ance* What is to be taken along has been got together ; what is 
to be left behind has been put in order* No confusion remains, 
within or without. There is no remorse for anything left untidy ; 
there is no regret for anything left unfinished. Staying a day 
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ot two longer docs not interest him ; neither is he eager to go. 
He loves humanity and humanity loves him* He cannot break 
off this relationship suddenly. 

Though he is not eager to go he feels ashamed at times 
of being alive. The gradual fading of the great hopes he 
cherished for humanity bewilders and perplexes him. He feels 
to the core of his heart the depths to which humanity has fallen. 
Where is the Germany that was so dear to him, the Germany 
that accorded him a royal reception ? Where is the Japan that 
was even more dear to him ? And England ? The England 
he honoured from childhood, the England whose respect and 
recognition brought him world fame in his middle age ? He 
has had to witness the downfall and destruction of these 
civilised nations. And his unfortunate country I His concern 
for his country is mournful, a lament at times almost delirious 
with grief, There is nothing to be proud of, nothing to hope 
for ; there is only the humiliation of the passing days, the pain 
of existence. Still he trusts India, trusts Gandhi. The young 
of all countries, the newcomers, have his blessings always. He 
has an undying faith in the inexhaustible youth of the world, 
1 got no satisfactory reply when I asked him whether he still 
believed in God. , But he believes in the inherent resilience of 
nature and in the abiding goodness of man. 

Though the evening of his life is overcast with ^ouds he 
continues to shine with unabated intensity. His last days, like 
those of Goethe and Tolstoy, ate filled with a varied activity. 
Younger writers admit that even at this age he puts them to 
shame every day with the volume of his writing. But that is 
not the only thing he docs. He asked me whether I painted and 
was ^lisappbinted to hear 1 did not, as though there were no 
joy equal to it, as though everyone who tried, could. This 
time I myself saw him with his drawing materials. He said 
that he could express himself with a brush in a way that he could 
not through writing. He is attracted to it like an old man to a 
young wife. If editors did not constrain him to write, perhaps 
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he would ptefer to paint. The stroke of his brush is strong and 
vigorous despite his dimming sight* What he paints is in one 
sense more precious than his writing for in it we see him as he 
really is today* He writes from force of habit and it is bound 
to be somewhat hackneyed. With painting, it is different* It 
seems to me that different mediums of expression have suited 
him at different ages. He still composes songs but we find him 
less in them than in his pictures. Fifteen years ago he was 
to be found more in his songs than in his prose* Poetry is 
of course his life-long companion. But his poetry too is 
becoming abstract like his paintings* He advised me to write 
nursery rhymes, Bengali poetry at its most natural is to be 
found in nursery rhymes* He explained it all to me in such a way 
that 1 became an easy convert though I have not yet tried 
writing them* The rhymes he has written arc his pictures in 
another form. One feels that he is sucking the honey of pure 
sound as he does that of pure line. He does not trouble him¬ 
self about the sense. In his second childhood he delights as 
children delight in line for its own sake, in sound for the sake 
of sound. But these creations of his arc neither meaningless 
nor unintelligible. In his painting the thing that strikes the eye 
most is his force ; it is the force that was prehistoric man's* 
In his rhymes it is his wonder that impresses, the delighted 
surprise with which primitive man first joined sound to sound. 
Both his pictures and his rhymes express the unconscious mind. 
It is as though he allowed this mind, the mind of a hundred 
thousand years ago which dwells beneath the modern minds of all 
of us, to come up and express itself* 

He writes, he paints, he composes songs, he considers the 
decor of dance presentations. I have heard that (Privately he 
conducts experiments in cooking and gives homeopathic and 
biochcmic medical advice* This activity is a life-long habit* At 
Shelaidah I heard that once he buried some fish in an attempt 
to make a new kind of manure* It rotted and the smell nearly 
drove the people from thdr village* Similarly when his son 
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was to farm, sending him to America did not satisfy him, hjt 
bought or was going to buy an entire sandbank for him to 
cultivate. At the Shelaidah office I read some letters of his 
pertaining to the zcmindaiy. In them he revealed himself as a 
very capable landowner. Though they were well written there 
was no trace of the literary man in them* I have seen an example 
of his zemindary management at Patisar and I have witnessed his 
concern for the welfare of his tenants. His tenants themselves 
have told me that they love him and shall never forget him. I 
recall one of the stories of his youth that 1 heard from an old 
man. After his father’s death the tenants brought him various 
presents at the time of the sradb ceremony. As k was the custom 
he accepted them on the first day. On the second, however, he 
gave them all back. '*How shameful I” he exclaimed to their 
astonishment, 'Tt is my father’s srcidb and I accept gifts from 
you 1’* It is unlikely that a stranger announcement was ever 
made by an Indian landowner. It is only natural that his tenants 
should respect him* At Attai the Poet told me, ‘*Thc tenants 
when they came said that as they had not had the good fortune 
to see the prophet they would take a look at me*" 

If his tireless industry puts Rabindranath on a level with 
Goethe and Tolstoy there remains a fundamental difference 
between them. They progress through their work like rivers, 
flowing forward without pausing. Rabindranath’s pjogress is 
like the flight of a bird. He wings about the sky and comes 
back to his nest. 

At the etjd oi soirg le-t mo 

Be able to return to the refrain— 

This is the‘voice, not of Europe, but of India* The Jddband 
of Rabindranath returns repeatedly to its source. In an inner 
recess of his heart there is a refuge where he nests. To it he 
has returned again and again before setting out afresh. At every 
step he has harmonised his nest with the sky. Posterity will 
find a deep consistency in his beginning and his cnd> his sunrise 
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and his sunset. Such constancy, such unity, will not be found 
in the life of any othet man of his times. 

From one point of view this is a limitation. His nest docs 
not allow the bird to fly far* He must return to it every night. 
In Rabindranaths life there is fullness and richness but his flight- 
range is not limitless though the sky he flies in is. The refrain 
of his lifers song reiterates the eternal. The fault is not his 
alone, it is his country's* The scope of our wings is restricted 
physically and mcntaDy if not rhetorically. We run forward and 
back ; we cannot go out of sight. On the other hand, unswer¬ 
ving progress also has its drawbacks* There is no peace in it. 
Neither the last days of Goethe nor those of Tolstoy were 
peaceful. Defeats, victories, hesitations and doubts, anxieties and 
problems swirled about them. If such internal conflicts exist in 
Rabindranath they are held firmly in check. Thanks to the 
teaching he received from his father and from nature, he remains 
imperturbable even when outside conflicts cast their shadows 
upon him. The injustices and oppressions of the contemporary 
world scene afflict him but cannot upset him, for the peace of his 
nest is his armour. 

This inner armour of his has saved him again and agrin ; 
never has he lost his footing or drifted from his moorings. It is 
so strong that even at eighty his conversation is never incoherent 
or his pronouncements untimely, Whatever he says he says well, 
with feeling and wit. He still uses alliteration and simile* Puns 
and humorous sallies come naturally to him. Though his body 
is feeble there is no trace of it in his mind. His memory is failing 
and sometimes he makes mistakes but his fancy is as rich as ever, 
his intelligence as refined, his politeness as impeccable, his kind¬ 
ness as spontaneous. Time has not misted his intellect an4 his 
wisdom is bright and unfaded. His inner armour has saved him 
in his old age from the greatest of aU shames—senility. 

Rabindranath Is a busy man. In the Upanlsads it is 
written : Desire to live and labour a hundrtd Engaged 
still in his labours he is about to complete his eightieth year. Yet 
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he is a man of leisure too* Whenever I have gone to him he has 
received me as though he bad any amount of it* He has talked with 
me as though time hung heavy on his hands* But not fot long* 
Someone else's turn comes in a few minutes* Actually he has no 
time at all; he works Incessantly* Yet he has created an atmos¬ 
phere of holiday about him* There is no hurry or rush. I 
was unable to discover the source of this leisute* Perhaps when 
one has become truly free work no longer binds* One works but 
work is like play, Rabindranath is a free man, if not spiritually, 
at least mundanely. Unbound, his heart is on holiday. 

Ordinarily, conservatism increases with age* With 
Rabindranath, the reverse has been true* Being a liberated spirit, 
he is free from prejudice* I have heard that one can talk to him 
on any subject, even promiscuity* In “The I laboratory”, a short 
story published last year, I found proof of it. No modern writer 
is more modern or more daring than he* His artistry is such 
that nothing unhealthy is awakened in the mindi Rabindranath^s 
armour has protected him here also* He was not always so 
unbiased* His preference fot purity was at one time deeply 
rooted* With the liberation of his intellect his prejudices have 
fallen away. But he has not surrendered his armour* On the 
contrary, it has been because of it that his mind has been able to 
free itself. As the body, unless it is weD-knit and hardy, cannot 
bear the burden of age so the mind cannot dispense with its 
shackles unless its core is well-shielded and firm. Thus in his 
writing of free verse he can disregard the rules because he has 
completed his apprenticeship to rhyme and meter. A master of 
rhyme he can choose not to use it. Behind his apparent freedom 
is the discipline of a life-time. He has earned the tight to take 
liberties with impunity* 

Rabindranath's life is the story of the flowering of the 
hundred-petalled lotus of his genius* As each petal opened 
bonds fell away* Sitting on the shore of completion he awaits 
final release—the last ferry. 

( Trcmtlatcd frtm the oriffitutl Bengali by LiU Bay ) 
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Rabindranath was saying : 

“What lies before me I do not know. Looking at the toad 
1 have travelled, I feel surprised. At each bend came the unfore¬ 
seen, scenes changed, fresh n^oments emerged carrying lifers 
mystery, 

“Not inner consciousness alone but the colourful world 
that I have traversed gives me intense delight. Life’s niemorable- 
ness crowds into my mind. Rural distances, clustering house¬ 
holds, the busy river*sidc, fairs and festivals ; these 1 have put 
into my stories. The full noon-day would possess me, laden 
with sights and sounds, sometimes it would darken with clouds— 
they nave passed into my songs. And I have been engaged 
in national work, planning for social and educational reform : 
what a lot I have written, Then came the call to Santiniketan 
comer : a few trees and children : a bare festival in which 
people from many lands joined to discover each other, 

“Through all this I have sought the fiilfilment of my 
vision—what will remain of it ? 

“Perhaps something will remain in my writings, but in 
this world the decree of imperishability does not last. Now 
I feel tired even to think. The time for writing is gone. I see 
pictures in my mind. I cannot tell you what a world of sight 
I have entered/^ * 

* 

The Santiniketan sky is ablaze with Chaitra i , bare horizon’s 
mirage encircles patches of green and a few house-tops which is 
the Ashram, What Rabindranath said goes well with the skyfiil 

1 April, Uft monUi of tlu 
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sight of this Yeat^s End. And the significance of this atmos¬ 
pheric vision lies in some tefcrcnce to the green heart of things* 
which grows. 

]1 

Planted in the gravel, the panchabati —five trees placed there 
by the poet himself—continue to flourish ; defeating the dry soil 
this tree-shaded abode of learning beckons to us. 

In this very grey world of to-day the powerful sight which 
has raised the Visva-Bharati would not be so easily understood. 

Under the dust lies the soil which the roots must reach. 
There we shall find shelter for culture and education which is 
universal ; from hidden depths of continuity new sight comes up 
again and again to the lighted air. Our symbolic leaves and 
shoots live in union with soil and sun ; spreading out in a 
diversity of foliage. Studying this small poem of the Earth, 
Santiniketan, I have thought of this mystety of dual vision. 
Wc might hold on to it while the dust-storm rages. 

As a frequent visitor, I have realised that here the terms of 
life's reference are on the increase. I have not tried to collect 
much evidence : perhaps a tree has been framed, where its trunk 
reaches the ground—near it somebody has drawn an alpofta of 
conch-shell and the chakra ; a Chinese scholar is poring over the 
Tripitaka ; there is the new tennis court for girls ; in tHe Tea- 
Circle sitting on mats or wicker morabs different nationals arc 
eagerly conversing. Near the Co-operative Stores the new labo¬ 
ratory building flaunts its foundation. A cartful of red gravel has 
been dumped in front of "Shyamali” cottage, it goes well with the 
fiery blossoms of that thomy-limbcd shimul tree. The Sana- 
branches have suddenly become wild yellow; mem blossoms, 
lemon blossoms, madhopi and kejfa circulate with the seasons. It 
moves, it changes. In the Vidya-Bhavana researchers sit busy with 
the palm-leaf manuscripts ; in the departments of Art proceed 
song, dance, and pictures. About a mile further away are rural 
industries, farming, charkia —another branch of work. But the 
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loots aod branches meet in a complete ideal of Ashram life for 
which you must seek within the sight of a great poet* 

To me the perennial factor is the coming together of things 
—how did this happen in a lonely meadow ? The advent of 
scholars and artists^ spring and rain festivals, electric light in mud 
huts, literary evenings arranged by children from different 
provinces—many streams have met within a small enclosure. 

That this current will be dried up 1 find it hard to visualise 
even when 1 look far afield. Whither India ? Will not this green 
centre of Bengal be kept open for hospitality ? Arc we not also 
regionally conscious these days when Indians cultural unity has to 
be strengthened ? 

In any case, what has been attained cannot be disproved. 
This unique flowering of civilisation will live as part of human 
experience* 

This is not to say that perfection has been reached ; indeed 
it is the sense of something unfinished which tests one’s eyes in 
SantiniVetan* No brick and mortar paradise affords you bare 
admittance here, official finality carrying out its behest with com¬ 
placent robots. Space remains for us to be developed not with 
cement but with human experience. Why should I not come 
here to read a book under the trees, and luck providing, even 
invest in a cottage, a palm-fringed production, down Tal-tori 
way ? Here the skies arc full of songs, Rahindtanath^s songs. If 
we could speak well of this place to a dozen people, that would 
be a contribution* Creative processes are helped in devious 
ways. 


in 

-• 

Rabindranath’s sight, as disclosed in a public enterprise— 
diis has been my theme. The gift of a new outlook, eternalised 
in literary and artistic expression cannot be adequately discussed 
here. 

That evening, Rabindranath ended by saying : 
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“I do not worry any mote as to what will remain or not* 
The Vpam^adhz,^ said—Hcmembet your deed'—and this has 
surely been said about our inner mind*” 

From out view-pointj Rabindranath's artistic manifestation, 
even if it be the outer evidence, carries the seal of immortality* 
In his poems there sweeps the breath of a vanished age, signet of 
Earth's wonder, and there is a store of fruits and flowers for 
many coming years* Creations which hold so much of life's 
music and rhythm must depend upon the existence of Nature 
itself. In history we have seen the indestructibility of words, of 
words utteted by the great* Generals have perished shouting in the 
netherworld of ancient Italy—even to-day death’s carousal holds 
in new domains of suicidal might—but Dante’s Beatrice shines in 
an aureole of words, at the door of heaven* When our police, 
priestcraft and zemindar will have vanished with the dust of 
modernity, Bengal's inmost heart untouched by lurid transience, 
will not die. People on the banks of the Padma will even then 
hear the voice of their poet, who is writing poems now in 
evening light. The wide landscape will bear witness to life’s 
miracle once uttered in Rabindranath’s language. 


IV 

What realism is I do not know, but truth's courage, I am 
sure, is to be identified with Rabindranath's writings as with his 
other activities* 

To-day in his New Year's Address, he looks at man and 
confesses his amazement at “the cruel demoraiised state of 
humanity which claims to be civilised” ; this demoralisation he 
finds expressed in “a vast contemptuous indifierence towards crotes 
of men”. Unashamed greed, which must one day loosen Its alien 
grip on India, ushets in prospects of chaotic disruption ; rote- 
repeating and ritual will not save us either from the consequence. 
*Tndia's , * * agOi>ising poverty * * . exceeding want of food, cloth- 
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ingf witer, education, health and whatever is essential for man's 
mind and body* , * his existence* , . *”—can evasion save our 
humanity from facts such as these ? 

Man's suffering, in a seer’s vision, has not been banished as 
unreal, actuality is realised as part of truth. The challenge lies in 
man's spiritual consciousness, liberating action befitting our 
humanity* Ponderous spirituality propitiating evil by gifts in 
order to safeguard bliss for select people—this would be unthink¬ 
able in Rabindranath* His vision is fearless because it is based 
on love and can never agree to extension of wrongs, bowever 
augustly patronised, or to irresponsible citizenship in private 
worlds* Wishful sanctuary in India's past again, he knows, will 
not create the future* 

Even in his earliest publication, sixty-thiec years ago, 
Rabindranath's clarity of sight finds expression* KaPr-KdJifffr/ 
( A Poet's Story ) was published in 1 B 78 . Here arc translated 
extracts ; 


What you bavo seen, aad what you watch to-day. 

Have pot thMO, O mouutain, mode you shiver ? 

Agonised unresit m the world of man. 

Bloodshed f tyranoy, turbulence ? 

CroroB of men, in dark dungeons, 

Cruahad in bondage, imprisoned, 

Fill heaveo'e ears with piteoua ery* 

And at last their spirits flag, bereft of fire, 

Cbains of eudumny are ornaments 
Glaeped on our ueoks, in supine aceeptaoce* 

Into youth’s garden an artist walks as it were by right, but 
those who think that Rabindranath was ever induced to ignore 
life's harsher aspects, are wrong even if they miy be 
“realists". 

Multitudes, tbelr peace and freedom 
Trampled uoder power's Banguioary tread* 

And yet tyrants would,claim bo bo men, 

Would boast of being oivllUed 1 
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Extiaordinary similarity is here to be observed between 
sixteen and eighty—not has there been much change in the 
conditions described above* 

Rabindranath can utter this because he has the courage to 
accept Europe's great humanity even while condemning its 
political civilisation. Even as a boy he strove to express, in 
halting words, an ideal of world humanity which later took shape 
in Visva-Bharati. Not through reprisal but through realisation 
of true relationship, and humane action has he welcomed a new 
era of understanding. His eyes have been fixed on a wide arena 
of human fellowship. 

No one a mueter^ nooo a 

C Ka^-Kuhini ) 

From his early days he sought for reaVity in a deep 
communion with nature but he also sought fulfilment in human 
nature—“the great heart of man” as he calls it in Kavi-Kabifii. 
Thcre^ he sings, 

I had once heard from a waodermg aaiot 
'Maa'a heart iBuet find another one*. , , . 

In his dual aspiration—union with man and with his 
universe-—lies the secret of a poet^s life. And also the springs 
of his worldly activities* Perhaps we shall reach near to his 
present “world of sight” if we can understand better the nature 
of his faith which has given him vision. 



THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


^ Radhakamal Mukherjce 


The world has not given birth to many world poets whose 
imaginative creations live and inspire people through the ages. 
Among world poets there are yet fewer who have been men 
of wisdom and action which have their messages for all times 
to come* 

There ate hardly any pressing problems in the life of 
India and of humanity of which Rabindranath Tagore has not 
given definite and fat-secing solutions. And as the world comes 
back from the use of force* lust and hatred and confusion of 
values to the seat of reason, it will find again and again joy and 
hope in his social philosophy, in his cultural and educational 
e;^perintents and in his institutions at Santiniketan. 

To modern political India distracted by the conflicts of 
comnautiiticsj castes and religions he interprets the history of 
Indian civilisation as one in which mankind is seeking to attempt 
a definite synthesis. For Indian culture is a synoptic whole in 
which the Aryans and the non-Aryans, the ancient Greeks and 
the Persians, Muhammedans of West and those of Central Asia 
and the English from Great Britain have contributed to the 
process of creation* We neither have the right nor the power, 
he warns us, to exclude any one people from building up the 
future destiny of India. To an urban-industrial India neglecting 
the viDage and the villager his message is that of self-sufficiency 
in the hamlets and co-operation of the villagers for the purposes 
of agricultural reconstruction, education, improvement of 
communications and water supply and the provision of all cul¬ 
tural amenities for the rural folks* The conception of a peasant 
democracy growing out of the union of sdf-consdous and 
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independent rural communes has permanent lessons for an 
agricultural country Uke ours in which parliamentafism is likely 
to develop itself into a class rule, the supremacy of the new rich 
and middle classes. 

One who has seen at work his rural education and recons^ 
truction programme at Sriniketan cannot but appreciate the 
nobilityj certitude and comprehensiveness of his political visionj 
in which agricultural co-operation and education, folk art, 
festival and pageant recreate themselves along with a free creative 
and self-governing peasantry that does not surrender itself to 
cither bureaucratic inspection or socialistic regimentation* 

Rabindranath Tagore has been one of the founders of the 
national education movement which not only stands for vemacular- 
isatioo and the eschewing of ’‘exam and cram”—who can ever for¬ 
get his just and admirable satire of the Farrows Training ^—but also 
for the renovation of India's rich cultural heritage in the minds 
and hearts of her youth through educational experimentation. And 
yet he has been also the life and soul of Yisva-Bharati, intended 
as a centre of learning for the understanding and rappTQchtmmt 
of the world’s major cultures. And this institution, as the Poet 
envisaged it, would also be the centre of the economic life of 
India, using science for agriculture so as to feed itself and its 
alumni, and grouping round it all the neighbouring villages and 
vitally uniting them with itself in all its economic efforts and 
experiences. A University which teaches and co-ordinates the 
cultural products and experiences of humanity, and yet one 
which lives by its own labour through both the minds and 
muscles of its students can alone give the training and the dis¬ 
cipline for building up the future social and economic order. 

The Poet's distant journeys to different countries in Europe 
from * Great Britain to Russia and Turkey and in the New World 
in Canada, the United States and Peru as well as in Japan, China 
and the Dutch East Indies have contributed not a litdc in forgbg 
new channels of cultural intercourse, and in reviving the audent 
ideological bonds of India with the Far Eastern countries. 
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At the close of the nineteenth century^ just before the 
outbreak of the South African war and again in 1916 when he 
went to EuropCj Tagore wrote with almost prophetic vision 
about "the blood-red clouds of the West and whirlwind of 
hatred” driving the peoples to *‘a dash of steel”* 

The world-teacher found out that the greatest problem 
for humanity is not the conflict between the East and the West 
which preoccupies Asiatic thinkers but the conflict between man 
and the machine, between personality and organisation. Whether 
in the East or in the West, it is huge and hungry organisations 
which ate expanding beyond limit ; these overwhelm the indivi¬ 
dual man, and eat up the life-stuff of humanity. Tagore remains, 
like the ancient seers of India, a confirmed believer in the 
Person of Persons. "I believe in life,” says he, “only when 
it is progressive ; and in progress, only when it is in harmony 
with life* 1 preach the freedom of man from the servitude 
of the fetish of hugeness, the non-human. 1 refuse to be styled 
an enemy of enlightenment, because 1 do stand on the side of 
Jack the human, who defies the big, the gross, and wins victory 
at the end.” 

This uncompromising aflitmation of the majesty, the 
dignity and the glory of the individual and the human is in 
Rabindranath's case not a matter of philosophy but of a profound 
mystical experience. That experience of the concreteness or the 
humanity of God and of the divinity of Man the Eternal, the 
Person of Persons, has again and again expressed itself freely and 
exuberantly in a thousand and one poems and songs of his. 

The twentieth century has been the era of false gods and 
false fetishes—the pugnacious gods of individual nations and the 
inexorable fetishes of efficiency which regiment human ^dies and 
human souls in the insatiable pursuit of power. This has led to 
war, to re-batbarisation and abnegation of humanity's cherished 
liberties on a scale unpaiillclcd in its history. It is a mystical 
rc-assertion of the glory of Man-god or God-man, which alone 
can save the world from the cult of power and its inevitable 
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nemesis of conflict between man and man, between class and class, 
between nation and nation* Neither the economic international¬ 
ism of a new League of Nations nor the revival of the traditions 
of the French Revolution and British Liberalism, neither the 
socialistic dream of the unity of the proletariat of all nations nor 
a new appeal to a sense-born humanism and art can muster the 
influence necessary today for world peace. And as long as world 
peace is not established in this century or tlie next, Rabindranath 
Tagote^s vision of the spiritual kinship of man which is universal 
will have an ever-increasing significance. The world teacher has 
said : “So long men had been cultivating, almost with religious 
fervour* that mentality which is the product of racial isolation ; 
poets proclaimed, in a loud pitch of bragging* the exploits of their 
popular fighters; money-makers felt neither pity nor shame in the 
unscrupulous dexterity of their pocket-picking* diplomats scatter¬ 
ed lies in order to reap concessions from the devastated future of 
their own victims* Suddenly the walls that separated the different 
races are seen to have given way, and we find ourselves face to 
face. And thus to all men : The God of humanity has arrived 
at the gates of the mined temple of the tribe* Though he has 
not yet found his altar, I ask the men of simple faith, wherever 
they may be in the world, to bring their offering of sacrifice to 
him. I ask them to claim the right of manhood to be friends of 
men. I ask once again, let us, the dreamers of the East and the 
West, keep our faith firm in the Life that creates and not in the 
Machine that constructs*” 

It is not only the wisdom of India that speaks thus through 
her social philosopher, but also the garnered experience of 
humanity of both the East and the West* The economic revolu¬ 
tion jn th^ era of big business, large cities and disease-ridden 
slums of nineteenth-century Europe has now made a tout round 
the world, and this underlies the tremendous and ever-sharpening 
conflicts not only between class and class, and nation and nation, 
but also between the individual* the custodian and focus of the 
ultimate value.* and the organisation which has everywhere obs- 
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cuied and obliterated the latter through the worship of efRcienc 7 
and power- If dvilisatioii is to be saved from the new outbreak of 
savagely within its gates, it needs a social philosophy like that of 
Rabindranath Tagore which grounds itself on religion and can 
thus move the hearts of the multitude. For social pJanning, even 
on a world basis, by economists, statesmen and financiers, cannot 
usher in the new order unless humanity changes its present Life- 
organisation, its hierarchy of values, and that re-odeutacion can 
come only from a living religion- It is only the Religion of Man 
such as India's and Tagore’s that can furnish the adequate social 
philosophy and impel the planning of the future order- 



THE POETRY OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Bjy Buddhadeva Bose 

RABrNDRANATii Tagore IS a phenomenon* The qualitjf, the 
quantity, the infinite variety of his writings have made him one 
of the world's greatest literaty artists and, taking all things 
together, perhaps the greatest since Shakespeare. If in the West 
he is not generally mentioned with Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, that is simply because he writes in a language with which 
few Europeans are familiar. 

The West has honoured him tike a king ; he has won the 
Nobel Prize and the admiration of eminent literary personalities, 
yet it would be useful to remember that those who read him in 
any language but his own know very little of him indeed. The 
West knows him as a mystic, a magnificent-looking Hindu seer, 
the incarnation of India's message to the world, and this too is 
true that India never sent out to the world a better representative 
of her culture. But to his countrymen he is the beloved poet, 
the maker and singer of songs, and this is the role he himself 
prefers to all others, as many of his poems, plays and essays 
testify. For who would be seer or saint or prophet when one 
can be a poet 1 We who speak his language can never think of 
him as an exalted dignitary or as a man transcendentally holy ; 
wc feel that he is outs, of us and with us, pouring forth in an 
incessant cascade of song the very breath of our beings. To sec 
him is perhaps to be inspited with awe, nor can one look upon 
his godlike face and form and hear his rich, musical voice without 
immediately placing him on a cold^ glittering height of adoration. 
But this feeling is dispelled on reading his works. There rivers 
shimmer and green plains darken under a passing cloud ; there 
are the unending cycle of seasons and the everlasting procession 
of human beings : the heart of Bengal opens out and wc discover 
ourselves. 
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This is why Tagprc’s fame as r mystic has never gained 
ground in his own country, outside strictly academic circles. To 
be frank, uf£ do not love CUa^*a/i for its mystical qualities but 
for its superb poetry. It is not 

I dive do^n into the depth of the oeean of forma, hoping to gain 
the perfect pearl of the formlesa” 
or 

Thou haat made me end Leas, such la thy pleasure. Thia frail 
veaael thou emptiest again and again, and filleat it ever with fresh 
life— 
but 

Clouds heap upon clouds and it darkenfi> Ah, love, why dost 
thou let me wait outside at the door all alone—^ 
or 

In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with fiecret steps, thou 
walkeflt, si tent as night, eluding all watchers— 

that really goes deep down into our beings and thrills us to 
the marrow. These poems» simple, delicate and flower-like in 
form, have a rock-like core that will preserve the Tagorean aroma 
for centuries. It is on such pieces that Tagore's greatness—or 
should we say uniqueness—as a poet ultimately rests. 

Poetry endures longer than prose, and lyric poetry has 
greater hold on the individual mind than either epic or dramatic 
verse, both of which aim at collective audiences. Happily, 
therefore, Tagore is greater in his poetry than in his prose, and 
greater in his songs than in his poetry, We all know how 
wonderfully versatile he is ; we ate fully aware that it is chiefly 
to him that we owe the richness of modem Bengali prose, nor 
can we ever stray fat from his fiction and dramas, essays and 
h^Uu'ktirts. Yet when it comes to any sort of an evaluation, we 
find that of all the princely gifts he has rained on his undeserving 
countrymen the princeliest of all is, without doubt, his poetry, \ 
fmthcr wish to suggest that it is in his short, lyrical pieces ( most 
of which were originally composed as songs or set to tune later 
on ) that his highest poetic powers have been revealed. 
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In his own country, Tagore has attained the peak point in 
every conceivable sphere of writing, but it would be unfair to 
place him only against the background of Bengali literature. 
In order to do full justice to him, we must compare him to die 
greatest writers of the world. And what result does this com¬ 
parison bring ? Clearly, he has rivals, formidable rivals in the 
sphere of fiction or drama, essay or criticism, humour or phantasy. 
Think of dramatic or narrative poetcy, other names rise to the 
lips. Talk of poetry in the grand manner r even Baidkd has its 
peers in world’s literature, But of the pure lyric form he is an 
unapproachable master. We have yet to know of any other poet 
who has to his credit such poignantly beautiful lyric poems, and 
in such profusion. We think of Shakespeare’s songs and sonnets, 
of the fragments of Sappho ; of Villon and Pushkin, Shelley and 
Heine ; excellence we find in all, profusion in some, but this 
reckless abundance, this scattering of all the world’s riches on the 
wayside for any casual traveller to come along and pick up—this, 
I think, is unique to Tagore. His lyrics ate as beautiful as they 
are numerous \ their profusion is amazing, and the perfection of 
each little poem even more so. Here, indeed, is Gewi's plenty, 
Tagore has his rivals in every other sphere, in song he is 
supreme. He has been able to sustain the lyric fervour through 
over sixty years of terrific activity, which included doing things 
only remotely connected with literature. He began to ^storm us 
with songs when he was sixteen, and at eighty he has not quite 
finished. We all grow older with every year, while every year 
that passes, as Shaw once said of Ellen Terry, makes him 
younger. When he was about forty ( a dangerous age), he 
wrote the lovely poems of KsbaniJka, between sixty and seventy 
( roughly sj^aking ) he reaped the most magnificent harvest of 
songs since the GitdnjalUGitimilya-^itali cycle ; the splendour 
of Puravi and the tenderness of Mabtyd were both achieved 
between sixty and seventy ; and in the last ten years he 
has devised new ? modes of lyric expression in prose-poems 
and verses. Even in his very latest books of poems there 
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is a shade of feeling, a tone of thought he had not exploited 
before. 

Comparing him to the wo rid greatest writers, we may 
set forth our results in two bold and dear statements : first, that 
Tagore is incomparable in his combination of many precious 
gifts, for he is at once poet and philosopher, lyrist and humorist, 
novelist, short-storyist and scholar, singer and musical com¬ 
poser, playwright and actor, essayist, satirist and pamphleteer, 
critic and patriot, religious and political leader, educationist, 
child’s poet, writer of text books and finally—a painter. Secondly, 
Tagore is definitely the world’s greatest lyric genius. 


n 

Lyric poetry is “pure” poetry. Jt tells no story, conveys no 
noble idea, imparts no instruction, creates no chatacter or situation; 
it does its work simply by inducing a psychological mood in the 
reader. The mood itself is intangible ; it is like a vague feeling 
of uneasiness, a slight, undefinablc illness of the body or like the 
sudden sting of memory. That is why lyric poetry has to 
depend for its effect almost entirely on sound. Communication 
is direct^ that is, it is not achieved through the help of meaning. 
In other words, the medium and meaning become one and the 
same, as in music. Words which are intended to be the means 
of expression themselves become the expressed ; to read them— 
or hear them—is to go through a complete experience ; there is 
nothing more to say, and there is nothing to explain. This 
symptom is discernible in vatying degrees in all lytic poetry, and 
most completely in Tagore’s shorter lyrics and songs. Because 
they obtain their effect mainly or wholly through sound, through 
the pattern of words, it is extremely difficult to explain why one 
is so deeply moved by them, especially when one is writing in an 
alien language. Writing about Tagore in English is nearly as 
difficult as translating him into English, and this, I think, supports 
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my contention that Tagore's genius is pte-cminendy and intensely 
lyrical. 

1 have always admired the English Gitanjaii as a miracle 
of translation, but on the whole, Tagore in English is only a 
shadow of his teal self. While on the subject of translation of 
poetry, one of the editors of the Oxford Book of Gretk Verst 
in Transhthn very nearly contradicts theory and practice and 
implies that poetry is untranslatable. “What foreigner could 
understand,” he says, “why six simple words of Milton— 

NympliB and abeph^rda dance no mc^re 

'can draw teats', as A. E. Housman attested, ^to the eyes of more 
readers than one' ? What is there in— 

BrJghtnesa falle from the bXt, 

Quocna have died young and fair, 

Duftt hfLth closed Helen's eye^ 

-*why did these lines convey to C, B. Montague's mind *a state 
of poignant exultation' ? Unless a man is truly bilingual ( and 
such men arc rare ) all these effects must escape him.” 

It follows that the subtler effects of poetry—and lyric 
poetry in particular—must be confined to those bom to the 
poet’s language, ,Thete are many in India today who are very 
much familiar with the English language and English poetry, yet 
many of them will perhaps confess that lines of verse very highly 
rated by English writers have sometimes made very little 
impression on them. This, in one sense, is the weakness of poetry 
and, in another, its strength. It makes poetry local, regional or 
national, whichever term you prefer ; at the same time, it gives 
poetry an imperishable quality. Primitive word-magic, witches' 
abracadabm, mystical, meaningless and omnipotent chantings of 
priests, dance-rhythm of nursery rhymes—all survive in poetry. 
Meanings change and intermingle, philosophies fade, ideas grow 
banal, and the word endures. Many of the most typical poems 
of Tagore are simply magical. 1 fed it anew every time I open 
one of his hoc ks of songs. Personally, I cannot read more than 
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three of four of his songs in succession : there is a. catch at the 
throat* and 1 have to close the book and seek relief in some 
trivial occupation. Who can explain why a single simple sen¬ 
tence ( or part of a sentence ) like 


or 


fera 

csW-’iNtcin 


or 

?Tr® Btff 

strikes at the. heart like a pang, “drawing tears*^, as Housman 
would have said, “to more readers than one^? What foreigner 
can understand the '^statc of poignant exultation^^ such lines 
convey ? 


Ill 

1 have chosen the quotations carefully (and there ate 
hundreds of lines like these )* confining my attention to those 
passages which seem to me perfect specimens of “pure** poetry. 
There ate those who prefer grandeur of thought, as in 

or 

'aitfsT ^ 

and there are those who prefer the marvel of metaphor* as in 

iFtc^ 5rt(& 

or 

iiCTi c^— 

14 
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and the loyalty of the general readers of Bengal is divided between 
the story poems, the political poems and those poems where 
rhymes and alliteration take one's breath away* There is a depth 
of thought in Tagore’s poetry which takes a whole life’s time to 
fathom, his narrative and dramatic poems are superb and, of course^ 
he is a master of metaphor* lie has invented new metrical 
principles and stabilised the old ones, he has exploited every 
technical device possible to the Bengali language ; his genius 
glows in his use of rhyme, alliteration, assonance and even 
onomatopoeia- All this is true ; he has poems to suit every 
taste, every passing mood, and it is not at all surprising that 
different persons admire his poetry for diiferent reasons* My 
concern here is particularly to point out those poems where the 
interest of story or idea atid the da^silc of metaphor or rhyme-alli- 
tcration scheme are equally absent, poems which arc utterly bate 
and magnificently simple* I have given only a few instances, but 
every reader will be able to supply himself with many others* In 
a sense, such poems contain the quintessence of poetry ; at any 
rate, they bring us the finest distillation of the Tagorean spirit. 

There is another angle, however, from which Tagore’s poetry 
should be viewed, unless we are content with forming a quite 
inadequate notion of iti It is true that his most characteristic role 
is that of a lyric poet, yet he is different from other lytic poets in 
his immense range and variety* Shelley, for instanccf plays on a 
single chord ; he is a lyrist even in the derivative sense of the 
word, for, by his own admission, he made himself the lyre of the 
tumultuous west wind. Like the music of Pan, his song is sweet, 
sweet and piercing sweet, but the burden of the song is always 
the same. This is generally the case with all lyric poets, highly 
self-ccntre9 as they are, Tagore, however, is an exception* He 
is a poet of infinite variety, his range is Shakespearean* His 
voice is not the voice of a lyre, nor that of Pan’s reed ; his voice 
is rather a full-throated orchestra where several instruments play 
in harmony. Consider singly each of his books of poems, and 
you will find that each book is different from its predecessor,— 
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different in technique as wll as in tone* Tagore has invented 
and perfected many fine instruments of expression any one of 
which would have built the reputation of a poet, and we may- 
add that quite considerable poets might have fallen in love with 
any one of them and descended to the level of self-imitation. 
From this weakness even literary masters are not always free. 
Once a mode or a manner succeeds^ the temptation to go on 
repeating it is sometimes too strong even for great minds* For 
instance, that once-terrifying iconoclast, Bernard Shaw, finally 
succumbed to his own idoL Tagore has never repeated or 
imitated himself, he has been constantly changing* a>nstantly 
growing fight up to the age of eighty. From his boyhood he 
has been a ceaseless experimentor in poetry, though^ for some 
mysterious reason, his prose changed very slowly till Sahwpatra 
impelled him to create the new Bengali prose. It seems that 
as soon as he had published one group of poems he got tired of 
that mode and started evolving a new one. With the 
publication of every book we can almost hear him say— 
'‘Thank God I have done with that. Now for something new 1^* 
However enchanting a particular mode may be, he does not wish 
to linger, for he is always outgrowing himselT First we have 
the lovely, delicate and sensuous poems of his first youth, then 
brooding, self-conscious Mmasi^ followed immediately by Sonar 
Tf/r/and Cbitrd^ where a marriage was arranged between the world 
of human beings and that of Nature. The brooding deepens in 
Kaipand and crystallises in and Khejd, while Kshanikd 

goes off in a tangent to a delicious, delirious realm where laugh¬ 
ter is wedded to love and gaiety to tenderness. No English poet 
could have written Ksbanikd^ and the only European poet who 
could have conceived of such a work is Heine, This extremely 
rare combination of humour and the lytic spirit is no less remark¬ 
able in Shhhu which contains definitely the finest cycle of child 
poems in worid^s literature, Baidkd is tremendous, yet what can 
be mote surprising and more characteristic of Tagore than that 
it should be followed by the racy, homely and colloquial Paid- 
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taka. After 'Paldtakd came the technical revolution of Upiki^ 
which I always tl^k of as a book of poems—and what else is it ? 
Of the litde things in it like harsh^ Dine or Su^rinir Sidh I can 
say that I tremble with an agonised delight even to think of them* 
To Puravi and Mahuyi I have already referredj and Parishesh and 
Pumshcba open yet another new phase in Tagore’s poetry* He is 
still experimenting, still intensely interested in the craft of verse, 
and to this day outdoing his juniors in technical innovations. Inter¬ 
sperse between these the minor works like Cbaitdli and Kanikd^ the 
narrative and dramatic poems, the humorous verses and countless 
songs which represent every change in mood and manner—and 
you will have some idea of the variety of Tagore’s poetry* 
Through all these phases there has been a corresponding change 
and evolution in technique—it could not but be so—but I have 
not the space to discuss it here. It would be enough to say that 
he never got stuck anywhere, his most glorious achievement 
could not fascinate him* However brilliant the phase, he left it 
behind without a sigh, never doubting that the next turn In the 
road would bring something still more wonderful* What he said 
about Shajahan may more aptly be said about himself: he is 
greater than his deeds* 

And his soul’s cty has always been— 

C?«(1 s?5, C^ll !!*l, ISIS Cat'll, ^91 CTti|9TCJr I 


Through his prose writings Tagore has taught us sdf- 
respect and national consciousness; he has exhorted us to know 
ourselves, to develop and depend on our own strength, to rise 
against tyranny and oppression, to laugh at demagogues, to love 
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humanity and to be intetestcd in the world. He is the Great 
Master at whose feet two generations have already sat and learned 
and there is no doubt that many other generations will follow 
suit. This is great work, but he has done something greater 
through his poetry. His poetry has initiated us into the mysteries 
of life itself. Lines of bis verse are imbedded in our subconscious 
minds we live and move about in the aura of his poetry and 
are not aware of it just as we arc not aware of the atmosphere 
surrounding us. Sometimes those lines float up to the surface, 
whole poems beat upon us as memory would storm one lying 
awake at night—^and wc grow still in the midst of an animated 
conversation or suddenly stop in the street while running to catch 
the office bus. His poetry has taught us to live, to love and to 
suffer. His prose introduces us to life, hut his poetry teaches 
what to do with it. 





■? ^ So Hi ’ 



RABINDRANATH-THE DRAMATIST 


By P* Guha-Thakurta 


Pratibka m not iv coiopositicn wlnoh will hear 
being read. Its signidcauce U lost if it's not heard annj;, . . 

My B^timscencta. 

M^yTlr Khela* the pongs were important, not drama, ... 

The play of feeling, and not action was its epeoial feature.'* 

My Berniniscencei^ 

*'Wbat a poet writes ia not intemled to havo any 
tneaning. , . , what'a written ia to l>e accepted jnet as It 
is. . . . I've told you tbia ia all like a tune on a dut©—not 
eon:)ethiDg which is to he understood, but just n sound. 

The Poet in PhUiguni. 

‘*We don't need any scenery. The only background we need 
is background of the mind—on it we are going to paint a 
picture by passing the brush of tnuaic over it." 

The Poet in PhJtlgnni. 

The four passages above are selected quite deliberately to suggest 
not only how Rabindranath himself looks at his dramatic work, 
but also what he thinks It should he. It is clear that his outlook 
and theory do not exaaly fit in with the accepted ideas on drama^ 
nor do they fulfil any of the conditions required by modern 
stagecraft, but that is only to be expected. For* it is the musical 
appeal of drama which has impressed Rabindranath more than 
action, idea more than stoty * and he has gone on developing 
its lyrical possibilities almost to the exclusion of everything else— 
unbrokenly from the time he wrote Valmiki Vratibba ( The 
Genius of Valmiki ) right up to his Kakta KaraPt { Red Olean¬ 
ders) and Mukta Dhard Stream Set Free). Indeed, his 

earlier attempts at playwriting arc the most significant of his 
whole career as a dramatist, because they point out clearly the 
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direction in which he was to experiment with the dramatic 
dialogue as in Prakritir Pratfsodb ( Nature’s Revenge ) and Kaja 
0 Ran/ ( The King and the Queen ) and Chiira and also to evolve 
the symbolical type of play as in Ddkgbar ( Post Office ) and 
Pbdiguni (The Cycle of Spring ). 

Here it is essential that we grasp the main strands of 
Rabindranath’s dramatic mind whichj it is only fair to say, does 
not admit of Pirandello’s definition of drama, namely, “drama 
is action, sir^ action, not confounded philosophy”. It only 
exhibits in the main the principle which the poet himself 
enunciates as “the play of feeling and not action”. Once this 
principle is recognised the development of his dramatic art 
presents no complexities either in its style or content. Although 
very few men, living or dead, have exhibited such remarkable 
versatility as Rabindranath, he is chiefiy a “lyrist”—he has 
thought of many more songs than his books will ever contain. 
Jn this respect his work has developed along lines of its own, 
quite distinct from the main body of the modern Bengali drama. 
He has written and produced most of his plays independently ; 
he has not written plays for the public, but has rather created a 
public for his plays ; but it is essentially the musical qualities 
which distinguish his dramatic genius. 

Read this ; “In our house at the time,” he writes of a 
period when he was barely twenty years old and had scribbled 
the play which later took shape as Vdlmiki Pratibba^ “a cascade 
of musical emotion was gushing forth day after day, hour 
after hour ; its scattered spray reflecting into out being a whole 
gamut of rainbow colours. Then, with the freshness of youth, 
our new-born energy, impelled by its virgin curiosity, struck out 
new paths in every direction. Wc felt wc would try and test 
everything and no achievement seemed impossible. We wrote, 
wc sang, we acted* we poured ourselves out on every side.” 
This was the atmosphere which surrounded him when he 
launched himself as a playwright and which, true to his life's 
vocation, he has carried with him for these three score and twenty 
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years. This “cascade of musical emotion” is the main channel 
along which has flowed his entire dramatic energy and resource¬ 
fulness. Rabindranath has lyticised all dramatic action ; all his 
devices, jugglery of words and wonderful magk of metaphor, 
have that for their end. Like musk, his drama is just a rhythmic 
ebb and flow of many tunes, all apparently hinged on the major 
key of an idea—a symbol of his own self-expression* That 
partly explains why most of his characters arc as poetic as 
himself, staging that idea, becoming those symbols of the poet’s 
creed of life. And so, characteristically enough, songs break 
forth at irregular intervals in many of his plays and stop action. 
The Watchman in PJl/d/gfffff asks Chandrahas : 'Ts it your 
custom to answer questions by songs Qiandrahas says : 
"Yes, otherwise the answer becomes too unintelligible.” 
Watchman : "Then you think your songs intelligible ?” 
Chandrahas : "Yes, quite, because they contain music*” ( He 
sings . 

So much for the musical strain* Now wc turn to the 
philosophical strain which runs almost parallel to the poet's 
creative consciousness—his concept of life. In Afj Remmsce^j^es 
Rabindranath has devoted a whole chapter to the explanation 
of the meaning the play PraArUJr PratisoM^ which according 
to him "may be looked upon as an introduction to the whole 
of my literary work ; or rather this has been the ^subject on 
which all my writings have dwelt—the joy of attaining the 
infinite within the finite/’ This play was written towards the 
end of the period when he was slowly emerging as a poet 
with a message and his doctrine—"Jivan Devata” or Life’s 
Spirit—the immanence of a universal power in the created 
universe—came into full expression in his first batch of symbolical 
plays, namely, Sarad&fsav (Autumn Festival ), Aebaidjatan ( The 
Immovable Sanctuary ) and Ddkghar. It is difficult to judge 
any of these plays by the ordinary concepts of drama, for they 
arc conceived aesthetically and expected to be understood 
aesthetically. They arc not dramas of circumstance; it is the 
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permeating idea in them that matters, as in European plays of this 
type—Hauptmann*® Hanmhs Himmcifabrl, Strindberg*® Dream 
Plaj^ Maeterlinck's Blue Bird and Ibsen's Whm Wf Dead Awaken. 
The main characters in Tagore's plays of the symbolical type are 
not so much persons of flesh and bloody as personifications of the 
poet's subjective experience—they are, as it were, parts of the 
universal life-force, functioning not in the grosser world of 
matter, but in the world of spirit. One xnight almost say that 
they are puppets in the hands of Rabindranath tlirough whom he 
expresses his own emotionsj rather than real people acting and 
reacting in the world of sight and touch. It must be said to the 
great artistry of Rabindranath that tlie symbolic idea hardly 
obtrudes, in fact it does not assume sufficient definiteness to 
impede the free movement of the narrative ; at least in each of 
these three earlier symbolical plays the human interest is sustained 
and the climax is reached by means of simple dramatic touches. 

Pbdlgmi introduces Rabindranath's more intricate type 
of symbolical drama in which the play is not a mere fantasy, but 
it emerges as an intellectual problem through an elaborately 
worked allegory* In Phdigml^ Rakia Karavi^ and Mukta Dbdrd 
the inner meaning eludes the senses ; it has to be felt in the 
heart. In other words, it cannot be grasped by plain common 
sense, for it takes our minds away from all plausibilit>\ At this 
stage Rabindranath emerges as a full-ftedgcd critic of our 
mechanical and soulless civilization and it crystallizes in 
Kakta Karavi. The rather severe satire in the play on the 
tyranny of a materialistic order of society with all its ugliness 
and inhumanity is only relieved by Tagore's exquisitely delicate 
sensibility. If he has lashed mateiialism and worldly greed it is 
with a silken whip* The character of Nandini in the pky stands 
out vividly as a symbol of love and grandeur which runs as a red 
thread through the tapestry of human bondage. 

That is where lies Rabindranath's true universality of 
appeal, his success in widening our sphere of understanding and 
sympathy. He redeems the cruelty of civilization by that touch 


*5 
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of vildiiess, that pleasing air of irresponsible discursiveness, that 
flavour of the open air and the free man, for v/hkh he invents a 
type of literary vagabond. His Haul in Fhdlguni^ his Blshu 
Pagal in Kaktu KarmU his Thakurdada in SaradotsaVt his Dada 
Thakur In Athaldyutarty ate the varying types of such a 
vagabond ; they have all a gipsy strain in their blood, with an 
ingrained distaste for the routine of everyday life and conven¬ 
tionality* They are all probably parts of the poet's other self, 
because they all express a joy in life and a warm spirit of 
youth—a spirit which bubbles forth out of their hearts into 
songs and always songs. 



RABINDRANATH’S WIT AND HUMOUR 


Pcamatha Chaudhuii 

Heine, the famous lytic poet of Getmany, once said that Ji£e is 
so despetately serious at bottom* that it would be unendurable 
but for the mixture of the serio-coinic* 

No great mind is blind to this comic aspect of life. And 
great writers express their sense of the comicality of things and 
ideas by what is known as wit and humour. Our pre-British 
literature shows that Bengali poets were not devoid of either. 
The Chandi Kayya^ which was written in the seventeenth century* 
is full of humorous descriptions of priests—Hindu and Mahom- 
medan—and of grocers, etc. In the eighteenth century we find 
the narrative poems of Bharatchandra sparkling with witty 
epigrams, some of which have become current coin in our 
language. 

That Rabindranath* the great Indian poet* is also the 
wittiest writer of Bengali prose, is well-known to all who are 
familiar with his. works. His stories and critical and polemic 
essays are shot through and through with startling witticisms, 
Wit may be described as spiritual lightning* Both have the 
same suddenness and swiftness, the same brilliance and immaterial 
piercing quality. Sparks of wit clear our mental atmosphere and 
reveal the disconcerting character of all that is stupid and heavy, 
inert or mechanical* in men and manners. 1 know of no other 
writer except Heine, who is at the sa:ne time a great lyric poet 
and a consummate wit. 

Humour* on the other hand* betrays an attitude bf anjused 
tolerance of the comic aspect of life and things* It is more 
human than wit and appeals to our whole mind* both emotional 
and intelicctual* The art of the humorist is a creative art* 

The great masters of humour often create their characters* 
For example* Sancho Panza is not a person taken from life* He 
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lived only in Cervantes’ mind. But is there any human being 
more real than Sancho Panza ? I refer to the imraortal creation 
of literary art, to show that humorous characters come out of the 
mind of a great writer ; of course, they arc not all compact of 
imagination, but are based on observation. It is this sense of 
humour that makes Rabindranath so human. 

Rabindranath's literature is too vast for one to pick and 
choose humorous passages from* I may mention here only two 
books, one a collection of letters, Cbhinna Pa/ra, and the other a 
history of the development of his literary Sffiriti 

( My Reminiscences )* These letters abound in humorous descrip- 
tions of men and things. They have been written with so much 
gusto, that they can be read over and over again with unfailing 
enjoyment, //iwj Smntt was written later* In my opinion it is 
a perfect specimen of mature Bengali prose. Its object is to give 
us an insight into his poetic genius, but all the same an under¬ 
current of mellow humour runs through the whole book. It is 
absolutely free from satire, although some of the people he came 
across in his boyhood naturally lend themselves to caricature. 

In this paper 1 have kept his prose writings only in view, 
although some of his light verse staggers us by the marvellous 
jugglery of words and rhymes, in which wit and humour 
interpenetrate* 




By Rabindranath Tagote 








THE DRAWINGS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By Stella Kramrisch 


PoR the last ten years Rabindranath Tagore spent such leisure 
as he gave himself^ in drawing and painting. For then he felt 
irresponsible and outside the compulsion of his literary work and 
its sustained quality. In such holiday hours free of respon¬ 
sibility he allowed himself to become an instrument and to put 
on record whatever prompted his hand to move along with the 
pen, that well-tried tool of his, in any direction it chose. When 
they were over^ the graphic records confronted him and he 
accepted, with some surprise and some amusement* their 
orderliness. Rhythms and reminiscences, literary, formal 
and namelessj had assembled and, once come, had gone, 
yet left their trace- Benevolent permission ushered them in, 
and, once the performance was over, they were appraised for 
what they ate and went to swell portfolios of vital records. 

Rabindranath, at the biblical age of seventy was not a beginner 
in the art of enjoying holidays granted by himself and acknow¬ 
ledged by his own signature. It is also put on some of his early 
manuscripts and fits the page and its written lines♦ It takes any 
shape from a mere scroll to the web of interconnected curves 
which entwine the writing. His handwriting is perfect, flows 
with the vision that compels it, comes "O a stop where it should, 
and obeys too^ where the mind hesitates and a word is crossed 

out and the hand is led on by this unforeseen obstack of a line 

#■ 

put across, to go its own way. It comes to rest after balance 
has been established on the page. The process of establishing it 
has left its traces around the written lines, in waves and scrolls, 
floating shapes of clouds or birds. They are drawn with the 
delicacy and precision of the written letters. These early drawings 
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ate “calligraph 7 ’' in the true sense of the word which is ^'beautiful 
writing” and they take theit origin from w'riting. 

The “graphs” had their own insistence. They detached them¬ 
selves from the writing and joined their ambient lines into con¬ 
clusive shapes, that of a vase, for instance, altogether full of 
ornament which builds it up with the stroke of the pen as the 
potter^s wheel compels the clay. These independent islands of 
design arc arisen from the waves of calligraphy. They stayed 
on. They developed in many directions and grew in size and 
variety of texture and contents. 

The “graphs” had been produced by a hand that knew how 
to wield the pen. Drawn in black ink with a fine nib they ate 
adequate to an almost ceaseless impetus. The services of the 
pen, as a tool, were then investigated and found applicable to 
uses not required while writing. Its point, but also the sides 
and the back, could be laid on the surface of the paper and they 
left their track^ if not as pure, yet more varied than the insistence 
of the pointed nib. The continuity of its traces is now traversed 
by blotches or notches, sometimes cut deep into the paper with 
a tool that conquers new ground. The black ink is now the 
only one no more. Red comes in, and green, out of bottles, 
crude colours as they are, harsh as the cuts, scratches and 
piercing strokes of the pen. To this injured and newly tilled 
ground now cling the shapes of human faces in agony, flowers 
similarly alive and creatures nameless as those that had arisen on 
manuscript pages. None of them is finished, none a picture, 
each a beginning and yet not a sketch. Qamour, agony, ques¬ 
tion, the process itself of acquiring shape, arc drawn and coloured 
in a tediClique itself untried hitherto. These arc not works of 
art but visual records of the process of art. The shaping of the 
vision is synchronous with the testing of the tools. The pro¬ 
cess itself of art takes shape while it discloses its course, 'nicrc 
is no disguise no;: embellishment. Stark and agonised, features 
emerge from ''haos. When they gain definition, they attain beauty, 
a threatened balance near to chaos. 
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The distance is wide between the second phase of the 
pastimes of the poet and the perfection of his calligraphy. There 
the lines had issued from the written word and had surrounded 
it. They were graphs with a rectifying and ambient function, 
and with no independence from the script. Then, with an 
increasing self-assertion of the line, it preserved its calligraphic 
beauty in conclusive drawings. Those gave shape to the calli¬ 
graphic impetus and witnessed its end in an independent and 
self-sufficient form. 

The emancipation of the line drew with it that of the other 
constituents of form, surface or colour, each eager to assert itself 
along with the tools that produced it; the pen was put to novel 
uses and the brush was tried. These excursions from the 
written word and the manuscript page into unknown lands were 
fraught with danger. Monstrous, nameless shapes reared their 
heads : others, more winged, grew into bird shapes, the most 
pregnant and adequate inmates of this heaving sea of nascent 
form Impressions left by types, faces and gestures, were also 
thrown up by it, and, once observed, repeated their appearance 
with increasing purpose. 

Heads, flowers, landscapes, animals once named, became 
subjects of an unceasing productiveness. But once they have left 
the threshold which leads from the invisible to appearance, they 
claim to be made into pictures and are professedly outside the 
province of the Poet's leisure, 

Rabindranath's many hundred leaves of leisure arc drawn 
without effort. They are original calligraphy ; the beautiful 
“graphs*' are those of a poet whcbc vision is in the words ; 
their rhythm is also in their lines. When, confidently, they 
carry on, and abandon, the place of rheit origin, the ch^m of the 
beginning of things opens wide and out of it emerge the nascent 
shapes of things concrete. At this hour of birth, the Poet assists 
tfiem to proclaim themselves dwellers on the threshold. His 
support has vigour, is primitive and adequate to the statement of 
the primeval passage from the unknown possibilities of being to 
actual shapes and forms* 




ENGLISH THANSLATTON 


MY REMEMBRANCE OF POEl^ TAGORE 

Across the vast expanse of seas. 

You came with lofty glory from the West, 

Crowned with etdightenment like Buddha. 

Your ideals arc similar to ours of old. 

Your voice as roaring of lion awakens the human soul. 

Your rhymes as hununitigof dragon inspire human spirit 

The literaty world offers you its first place of honour : 

May happiness and longevity ever belong to the Poet ! 

Lin Shell 


Lin SbflD is Penidant at Ik* Btpnblto of Ohina, 




THE NOVELS AND SHORT-STORIES OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

^ S, K. Banerjcc 

The advent of Rabindranath in the field of fiction was very 
fortunately timed. The death of the great Bankim Chandra, who 
had nursed the novel in its infancy and raised it by his unaided 
efforts to vigorous manhood, had left a void which urgently cried 
out to be filled up. He had indeed left a very rich legacy but also 
a great uncertainty about its future expansion. The historical 
novel showed signs of exhaustion and but Uttk promise of reple¬ 
nishment. The social novel had indeed a promising future before 
it, but a radical change of method could alone tap Its latent 
resources. The problem before the Bengali novels so suddenly 
arrested in its victorious career, was the discovery of the new 
method that would enable it to advance to further heights. 

The seeds of a new growth came from an unexpected 
quarter. They were dropped from the wings of a poet who had 
just cleared the misty mid-heights of a morbid youthful fancy. It 
is very curious that this young poet should, like Wordsworth^s 
Sky-lark, prove himself "true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home” and reconcile poetic flights with the sofipr pedestri- 
anism required of a novelist. Indeed the twin impulses in him 
seemed to proceed from a kindred sourccj poetic j magi nation 
sharpening and reinforcing the faculty of realistic observation, 
A new realism interpenetrated by poetic vision thus came into 
play to shape the further course of the novd, 

pefVvTe, however, the new instrument was forged, Rabindra¬ 
nath made his debut by treading the traditional ways. His earliest 
cxperfmcflts in the field —Tbdkaranir Hat {1884) and Kdjarshi 
(1&86-B7)—‘betray a haziness of atmosphere and characterisation* 
'They ate dug out of the same quarry as his SanikyS-^San^t and 
Prahhat It seems as if the vague, dark, morbid fancies of 
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the poems had been incamated as creatures of flesh and blood In 
the novels. Pratapaditya is not so much a living person as a 
shadowy abstraction standing for the ruthless, motiveless malig¬ 
nity of life ever at war with love and beauty, Udayaditya, his 
son, is the embodiment of the frail and bloodless passivity of his 
earliest poetic broodings—a phantom-like figure that has walked 
out of the lyrical frame-work and paces the alien world of life 
with a strange^ dreamy abstraction. Kdjarshi attains a slightly 
greater distinctness both because of its historical background and 
of a clearer grasp of the undctlying conflict. But history in the 
novel is thin and impalpable to the extreme, and dissolves into 
nothingness when the stage has to be cleared for the presentation 
of the inner strife. Its colourful pageant has no appeal to the 
author and it is swallowed up in a great solitude where the soul 
has leisure to give itself up to profound sclf-introspcction. 
Raghupati and the King, though very elementary types, have 
developed a faint degree of personality, beyond any attained in 
hm Thdkfirdmr Hat, The character most vividly realised is 
that if Basanta Roy, who is the first sketch and prototype of the 
wise and mellow old people of Rabindranath's dramas, subtly 
attuned to the joyful rhythm of life. Nakshatra Roy and a few 
pictures of rural folk in their superstition and featureless pliability 
reveal a command of psychology pregnant with future promise. 
The general impression left by these two early novels is that of a 
crude and awkward realism, incongruous and ill at ease in a 
prevailing atmosphere of foggy fancifulness. 

After this brief experiment, involving a ceitain^amount of 
fumbling and groping, Rabindranath soon found huns^lf and 
discovered his distinctive method. His Cbokber Bali ( 1902 ) 
and Naukd-dubi ( 1906 ) realise, with astonishing swiftness, 
his latent promise as a novelist. Of these, Chkher Bdii for 
the first time illustrates the new realistic method of the 
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author and shows a reniatkable ripeness of power. Rabindta- 
nath's leahsm is not the drab, dismal realism of Zola and 
Flaubert, an accumulation of sordid details to create a full and 
crowded impression of a cramped, joyless atmosphere. Nor 
does it connote an obsession with impure, unclean passions, an 
insistence on the unpnrged urge of sex-impulse as the key-fact 
of the mystery of human life. His realism consists indeed in a 
close, detailed study of life, the slow changes of feeling and 
attitude working themselves out from day to day in place of the 
swift intuitions and divinations of Bankim Chandra. But it 
does not convey the impression of low, grey skies shut in by 
dark horizons, where we can hardly breathe with any freedom 
and where the exhilarating impulses of life are chilled and fro¬ 
zen. It also shows a more daring disregard of moral conven* 
tions, a courageous handling of forbidden themes like illicit 
passions. He thus widens the scope of the novel beyond the 
limits fixed by Bankim Chandra, The treatment is, however, 
not coldly analytical and scientific, but predominantly poetic 
and emotional. Indeed, the distinctive feature of Rabindranath's 
realism lies in its close wedding with poetry and imagination, 
the sudden change from a diary-like transcript to the inscrutable 
depths of a mystic self-communion. In a later phase this realism 
is further enriched with a dazzling play of the intellect which 
coins out unforgettable epigrams and terse utterances, so that 
a whole harvest of realistic observation and analysis is condensed 
within the briefest compass. The poet in Rabindranath seldom 
surrenders to the realist, as even the work of detailed observation 
is over-arched by the spirit of beauty. 

Chokber BdU narrates a talc of tangled relations, made 
more kpojty by intricate inter-actions among the main characters, 
in which love, jealousy, insensate infatuation and passive drift 
supply the many-coloured threads. Its social importance lies in 
its being a realistic portraiture of the unfulfilled yearnings of 
love in a young widow, Binodini. It is jealousy that first 
draws her to the fray, but, while the battle rages, her feelings 
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flfe transmuted into the purest kind of ideal love. She is easily 
the most dominating personality in the novel, and twirls aU the 
other characters, with the exception of the strong-willed Bihati^ 
round her finger-tips. She has nothing of unsophisticated 
freshness about her but lays her plans with a consummate 
generalship betokening a cool, unprincipled resourcefulness. 
Her final surrender to a life of self-renunciation is a bit uncon¬ 
vincing and savours of an idealistic wind-up, but is just the 
thing to expect from an author who never forswears imagination 
even in his most realistic pre-occupations. The story reveals 
with a master’s cunning the dark, turbid and sinister welter 
of passions, underneath the placid surface of a well-regulated 
Bengali household. 

Naiikd'dnhi ( The Wreck ) is a reversion to a much simpler 
method in which the interest lies rather in incidents than character. 
It is based upon a motive of mistaken identity, which is kept 
up to a very late stage as an artificial means of prolonging the 
inner conflict. Even the slightest dose of the inquisitiveness, natural 
to Eve's daughters, would have cleared up the mystery about 
Kamala in no time and cut the central knot of the entanglement. 
The illusion is, however, continued at the expense of probability 
and we have those beautiful scenes of the river-voyage which 
are a very entertaining record of the uneasy struggles in Ramesh's 
heart. Wc cannot, however, afford to be too severe on a lapse 
which provides the very basis of the novel. Ramesh betrays a 
curious indecision even when he has an inkling of the truth and 
lets things drift wherever they may lead. The devices resorted 
to for reuniting Kamala with her missing husband smack too 
much of artifice and provide a few chapters of dull reading. It 
is Hemnalini who is easily the most living character of*he book, 
and, in the sweet petfume that is the breath of het life and her 
firm, unwavering allegiance to het ideal, is the prototype of the 
later heroines of Rabindranath. 

With Gord we reach the culminating point of 

Rabindranath's achievement in the traditional novel-form* It 
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takes in its scope the sutging tides, the full feivour and testless- 
ness of the great Renascence movement in Bengal. The novel is 
thus almost epic in its range and its men and women have 
representative characters which almost overshadow their purely 
personal lives* The book throbs and pulsates with a new energy 
of vitality. Discussions about different religious sects* about an 
intense and passionate nationalism which hugs its very errors 
and perversions and traces them back to their original purity* 
about the proper channel through which patriotic aspirations 
ought to flow* are conducted with a superb blending of incisive 
logic and emotional fervour that extorts admiration. The novel 
yields the first indication of that dominance of the intellect 
which was to be still further emphasised and almost to oust 
emotion in the novels of the following period. Here, however, 
it is kept within ptoper limits and subordinated to the evolution 
of character* 

A strain of criticism which is directed against the novel is 
that its characters are symbolical or typical and, as such, are 
lacking in sharp-edged, clear-cut personality. This impression 
of impersonality is accentuated by the polemical clement in the 
novel which follows typical lines of conflict rather than the sharp 
bends and angularities of personal character* The criticism has 
some amount of truth in it, especially in respect of some of the 
secondary characters like Paresh* But the main figure^ have 
been clearly individualised, in spite of theit identification with 
types* Gora, the hero, is, as it were, the personification of the 
soul of India yearning fot freedom and chafing against her social 
and political bondage* But he has his moments of introspection 
when he descends into the depths of his soul to watch the birth 
of a str^^c, restless yearning not yet recognised as love* The 
discovery of the secret of his birth pricks the bubble of his 
aspirations after leadership and sends him back to his individual 
life where love now reigns supreme, free from the shackles of 
social usage. It is the friction of dashing opinions that has 
kindled the spark of love in Gom, Suchaiita and LaUta, in whom 
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the sway of the gentle passion would not otherwise have been 
felt* The normal intercourse of life, the mild stimulus of social 
contacts could not have bridged the wide gulf between them, so 
that even the polemical element has its utility in evoking the 
deeper passion. The sisters have been finely differentiated with 
their chatactetistic reactions to the social environment* Binoy, 
with his clinging, affectionate nature, and his native shrinking 
from extremism of any kii]d, is the most normal and lovable 
character in the novel* Anandamoyee, though idealised, is 
true enough to the traditional role of Indian motherhood and 
the aureole of the Madonna shines with a perfectly natural glory 
round her head* The secret pathos of her life, which has 
impelled her to walk apart from the other members of the family 
and hedged her round with a melancholy seclusion, constitutes 
the warrant of reality in her character* The common'Sense, 
utilitarian outlook on life, as contrasted with its finer and rarer 
idealism, is illustrated in Mahim, who shows no hesitation in 
plucking at the stars to light him the way to a dusty, sordid 
self^advancement* Altogether, G&ra is an impressive performance, 
having something of the wide range of a contemporary historical 
novel, in which public issues have been finely attuned to the 
heart-throbs of individual life. 


Ill 

After Gora Rabindranath*s novel enters on a new phase* 
From now onwards, it tends to assume more and more the man¬ 
ner of problem novels, in which a general picture of life is 
replaced by a highly intellectual presentation of certain special 
topics. The method of leisurely evolution gives way to^ \ :Wpid, 
breathless survey in which salient points are seized and fixed by 
epigrams swiftly leaping across the gaps of the story. The total 
impression is not of the freshness and surprise of a first narration, 
but of a condensed summary looked back in retrospect* Certain 
isolated moments are brilliantly bandied without much regard for 
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continuity of texture. The characters are not of the common 
run, but dwell on the isokted summits of their special problems- 
Even in their cases, k is not the whole face, but a certain section 
of the profile that is fumed to us. Nikhilesh, Sandwip, Sachish, 
Danuni, Madhusudan, Amit, Labanya, Attn, Ela are people in 
whom their problems exhaust the entire contents of their indivi¬ 
dual lives and on every one of whom there is the stamp of the 
cxccptionaL We do not come across them along the many* 
trodden paths of our common life- They arc such figures as 
could be conjured up only by a man of genius, impersonating 
some of the subtlest feelings and aspirations that flit across the 
human heart. One of the regrettable results of this method of 
work is the almost complete evaporation of the sense of pathos, 
even where the subject naturally admitted of a pathetic treatment* 
Another consists in the too liberal and indiscriminate distribution 
of epigrams among all the characters of the novel, irrespective of 
any sense of dramatic fitness. The craze for sharp, trenchant 
utterances, reminiscent of the method of Meredith, has had thus 
the double effect of dissipating emotion and upsetting conformity 
to characterisation, and while the fire*work of intellect excites 
admiration, the impression that finally prevails is one of over¬ 
strain* After all, one would like to read novels **rather by 
steady candle*light than by a succession of dazzling electric 
flashes*” 

Side by side with this salvo of intellectual gun-fire, there is 
another strain—that of exquisite poetry and of the rarest imagi¬ 
native flight,-“in which the poetic soul of the author vents itself- 
Nor is this poetic strain a mere ornamental fringe, but vitally 
inwoven into the central scheme of the novel- The atmosphere 
of rqnuilfce encloses almost all the love-episodes and the lives of 
the heroines* ICumudini in is compacted of the very 

essence of poetry, of a delicate, unearthly purity and her inner 
btoodings are touched by the finer breath and rhythm of lyricism. 
The love of Amit and Labanya is a wonderful elaboration of the 
rapt self-forgetfulness and wayward tenderness of love, whose 
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actial fligKts rec unrestrained by the pull of gtavitation. No¬ 
where outside the range of lytic poetry have the subtle discontent 
and unattainable yearnings of this greatest of all human passions, 
its swift changes of mood and elusive flights of fancy been reali¬ 
sed with a richer wealth of details and a more close-packed unity 
of atmosphere* Novels, as a form of art, can crave the indul¬ 
gence of a looseness and elasticity of structure* As a matter of 
fact, rigorous unity of plot is with them rather the exception 
than the rule. Hence no adverse criticism lies against the novels 
of Rabindranath on this score. In them we arc rather thankful 
for a new synthesis of the elements of realism, a peculiar combina¬ 
tion between the intellect and the imagination, not paralleled in 
the same degree in the work of any other novelist* 

Space forbids any detailed examination of the novels of 
this last period- Chaturanga ( 1916 ) the first novel of 
the group, is no very promising exemplification of the new 
method* The bewildering rapidity with which the mutual 
relations of Sachish and Dam ini ate made to change, points 
rather i o an errant whimsicality than to any deeper conformity 
to character-evolution : the irresponsibility of it all overweighs 
the psychology* The biography of Jagamohan, Sachish's uncle, 
relates mote to an Idea than to a living man and savours rather 
of retrospect than of immediate narration* The epigram is 
relieved by occasional touches of poetic suggestiveness, as in the 
description of the indigo-factory in rums* 

Ghare-Bdire ( 1916 : Eng* tr. The Homt and the W&rld) is 
frankly a problem novel and its main thesis is of the nature of a 
laboratory experiment* It discusses the question how far wedded 
love, which is a monopolistic concern, can withstand the competi¬ 
tion of the outer world* In our social arrangements thejvife's 
choice of the husband is in reality a kind of Hobson’s choice. 
All out romancing about life-long fidelity and devotion is but a 
camouflage to hide the brutal truth of an Inexorable slavery* The 
love of the wife is worth nothing till the protective tariff-walls arc 
broken down and it is given a chance to measure itself against 

17 
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the attractions of other people. Nikhilcsh has conceded this 
liberty to his ’wife, who is swept off her feet by the glamour of 
an extremist political leader during a period of national 
upheaval* But the rival is very soon discovered to be a tin-god 
and his feet of day become too awkwardly prominent. Disillu¬ 
sionment comes in the long run, but not before a tragedy has 
been precipitated* The experiment, in the way in which it has 
been conducted, is hardly fair to the exponent of unwedded love* 
who is by no means a worthy rival to the husband* To that extent 
its value is to be discounted* The problem, however, has been 
handled with a penetrating intellectual power, and the moral 
anarchism in Sandwip has been brilliantly developed so as to 
create the impression of a perverted greatness. The revolu¬ 
tionary movement in Bengal has exerted a deep spell upon 
Kabindranath and he has returned to the topic in more than one 
of his novels* Here^ more profoundly than in Gord^ do we feel 
the problem overshadowing the personal life of the characters* 

In Yogd-yoga ( 1919 ) we have the story of an ill-assorted 
marriage, a sort of Indian version of a hypothetical union 
between Caliban and Miranda* The bestiality of the union is, 
however, minimised and refined to a large extent owing to the 
idealised grace of the marital relation which obtains in this 
country, Madhusudan has all the iron inexorability of an 
industrial magnate accustomed to impose his will on jiis human 
and mechanical tools, and grimly determined to extend it to his 
wedded life as well He tries his usual methods of brutal self- 
assertion against his wife Kumudini, but with perplexing and 
unexpected reactions* The bullying, blustering tactics fall 
back harmless against her spiritual armour, and she shrinks mote 
and more into herself as the storm of persecution blows louder* 
Madhusudan finds himself transported into realms of unwonted 
experience* His invincible self*confidencc fails him and he 
staggers forward with weak, hesitating steps* Strange fedings 
of tenderness flit across his mind, and a curious sense of frustta- 
tion mocks his self-complacency even when Kumudini yields 
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hctsclf to his embraces* Finally with a strong effort he masters 
these weak impulses and shamelessly takes to himself a paramour 
as a salve to his wounded self-love. Kumudini leaves her 
husband's roof, only to rctuin when the birth of a son shifts her 
centre of gravity and makes maternal duties overweigh conjugal 
rights* The conclusion is weak and hasty and leaves the main 
problem unsolved* besides cumbering the story with long 
abstract discussions about feminine rights* Madhusudan reminds 
us irresistibly of Soames Forsyte in Galsworthy's famous novel 
Th( t'orsyte Saga* The possessive instinct is the master passion 
with both* in Madhusudan blatantly fierce as is natural with an 
upstart, in Soames mellowed through habitual e^Eeidse and all 
the more ineradicable on that account* Kumudini, however* 
treads an entirely different path from Irene, the difference in 
their conduct under almost similar circumstances being finely 
symbolical of the divergence of ideals between the East and the 
West* 

Sesher Kavifa (1919) is a love-story pitched to the highest 
roman: 1C key, in which realism shows itself only as a vulgar obs¬ 
tacle rather than as a component element* Amit, aggressively 
unconventional and unsmitten by the tender passion, a confirmed 
scoffer of love and its' morbid infatuations* meets his Nemesis 
in encountering Labanya at Shillong, Since that moment his 
ardent impetuosity of nature* his biting sarcasm and keen intel¬ 
lectuality are all melted and dissolved at the great flame of love 
and poured forth as a fiery stream of liquid passion* Love has a 
similar transforming effect on Labanya, whose shy, timid scrupu¬ 
lousness and icy* dumb reserve are thawed under its warm influ¬ 
ence* until she gurgles and waxes musical like a rivulet sparkling 
under the bright sunshine* The initial triumphs are, however, 
not kept up : the very exuberance of passion leads to a 
recoil* The seed of frustration is there in the very heart and 
cote of Jove : the tragedy of a discrepancy between “infinite 
longings and the finite heart that mourns” works itself out with 
its inevitable logic, Amit yearns for a love that will never settle 
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into a Stagnant pool but will ripple forward in incessant move¬ 
ment, The picture of a stable home fades in his mind before the 
prospect of a gipsy vagabondage with its way-side encampments 
and its day-to-day impulses of love woven into the cosmic rhythm 
of life, Labanya foresees the inevitable disappointment and warns 
him off betimes* Outside forces also intrude into the enchanted 
castle of love and enforce the surrender of the garrison. The 
feeling itself survives, but with a curious shifting of its objects, 
Amit, with his ideal fixed for ever on his heart, contentedly folds 
up his wings to settle into a conventional nest ; Labanya, with 
her frozen insensitivencss melted, finds her goal in a tqected 
suitor who had formerly failed in evoking a response but is now 
recognised as offering a steadier and more reliable support- The 
epitaph of love is written by both^ each from an individual 
standpoint* Sesher Kaptfd is a novel written in a more consistent 
poetic strain and on a more purely poetic theme than perhaps 
any other novel in the world's history. 

The other novels, in which the downward grade is more 
pronounced, may be more briefly dismissed, Dui BSn and 
Char Adhjaja, reveal more glaringly the latent dangers of the 
epigrammatic method without any redeeming touches, Mdlancha^ 
in its revival of the poetic mood, suggests hopes which are not 
fulfilled, as the strain of morbid jealousy is made too emphatic 
for the harmony of the atmosphere. The last volume,^ Tin San^ 
( 19^0 ), containing three short stories, shows unimpaired intellec¬ 
tual vigour and a capacity to strike off forceful character-sketches 
and imagine new situations, but on the whole they cannot be 
said to have broken fresh ground in technique and treatment, 
Rabindranath's solid contribution to the novel rests upon his 
earlier works, on Chokber Bdli in the first phase, Gora and 
Gbar^ Bdirc in the second and Sesber Kaviii in the third, and 
fiirnishcs very interesting proof of what poetic imagination can 
achieve in an alien field which requires realistic experience as its 
primary equipment, , 
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IV 

The short stories of Rabindtanath would demand a chapter 
by themselves- Perhaps his is the unique example of a novelist 
who has attained equal eminence in both branches of his craft. 
In fact, his short stories reach a higher and mote even standard 
of excellence, being entirely free from the structural looseness and 
inequalities of the longer novels- In richness and variety of 
content, in exquisitely beautiful descriptions of nature and its 
power of influencing the deeper emotions, in a fine synthesis 
between poetic vision and the penetrating psychological insight 
of a novelist, in the portrayal of conflicts between the individual 
and the wider family and social circle, and in the creation of a 
supernatural atmosphere within the familiar zones of out every¬ 
day life,^the short stories of Rabindranath reveal a range and 
height that make them out some of the best specimens of the 
form in the world's literature- There are at least a dozen which 
would indubitably take the highest rank in any representative 
collection of short stories and would easily bear the palm in 
respect of imaginative atmosphere and fine subtlety of poetic 
symbolism. Among love-stories Samapfi^ Dnsfidana and 
Vartini are examples of the subtle and manifold workings of the 
passion within the narrow regulated frame-work of Bengali 
society- A second class deals with the piquant situations of out 
domestic life, where very often affection and sympathy tend to 
flow in unorthodox channels and create compl [cations within the 
family circle. Chance relations as in ^oUmasHr and KdhuUwdlld 
set in motion tender pathetic yearnings which cannot be 
stabilised within the social frame-work* The painful assertion 
of individuality against the traditional tx>le, immutably TSed in 
certain families, has been finely exemplified in Haiddr Gostbi^ 
and the pathetic self-deception of decayed aristocracy has been 
sketched in TbJkurdadd with a tenderness of sympathy that reveals 
the poetic sentimentaJ core in snobbery itself* This motive has 
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been bequeathed by Rabindranath to Satat Chandra and worked 
out by the latter with a finer sense of pathos and dramatic 
conflict. 

The spell of Nature upon human life finds wonderful 
treatment in T&rapada^ who has somehow imbibed Naturc^s 
subtle detachment, and whose native wildness of spirit is unfet¬ 
tered by any bonds of domesticity. His Nis hi the. Mans hard and 
Khudita Pdshdn are three supreme examples of his marvellous 
command over supernatural effects, which have been brought 
about by purely psychological methods without transgressing the 
limits of probability, A husband^s penitence and the terrible 
shock caused by the mysterious death of a beloved wife have 
been the occasions of the first two, whereas the third is a dream 
vision, a startlingly vivid realisation of the exotic magnificence, 
the rich, voluptuous beauty of a vanished civilisation. And 
through it aU runs, as a haunting refrain, a feeling of frustration, 
of yearnings unfulfilled, as of a lost soul straying through the 
wilderness of a new and strange world ftom which the old 
glamour has irrevocably departed. It may very well challenge 
comparison with De Quincey*s Dream-Fugue^ not perhaps 
commanding such a varied and sustained musical flight but 
excelling in a firmer grip of psychological truth and an incom¬ 
parably finer sense of form. 

The ultra-modern preoccupation with sex-problom and the 
dawn of love within the forbidden degrees of relationship has 
also been foreshadowed in Nashtanirh. The subject has, 
however, been treated with a fine self-restraint and command of 
psychology almost completely absent in the novelists of the later 
school, who arc apt to take such a love for granted without 
taking the trouble to account for its genesis and growth. 

'fhe short story has a special appropriateness to Indian 
conditions of life, at once narrow in its range and intense in its 
passions. The conflict or point of interests in it hardly admits 
of being spread out over a full-length novel without becoming 
too thin-spun* This is why the short story seems to have a much 
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brighter future with us than the larger form, And here also 
Rabindranath has set a standard which it will be the despair of 
his successors to keep up* In the myriad-hued variety of his 
achievements, Rabindranath encloses a larger arc—well-nigh the 
complete circle—than perhaps any other literary figure in the 
world^s history and, though his poetry will outweigh everything 
else that he has written, his work in the field of fiction bids fair 
to be a close second* 



TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


In tho second mODth of spring, in tbo twenty^ninth year of the Chinese 
Itepablio, I eompoBe thia poem in the five 'word metre of twenty-four lines 
With twelve rimen, respectfully to congrAtulate the Gurudova TagofO on hia 
eightieth birthday, 

Ohi*Tao 

Chungking* Chine. 


O mighty peak of the Himalayas, 

You rise in peerless loftiness ; 

The plains at your feet look up in awe, 

The hills, like sons, surround your knees* 

Rich are you in all kinds of jewels, 

And the winds rock the clouds around you ; 
Those winds and clouds melt down in rivers. 

Bringing their blessings to every creature* 

On all sides many lands are spread. 

Each land has its kings and rulers ; 

Mighty souls, the saints and sages. 

Humble souls, the common folk. 

Some men there arc who bring gifts of benevolence. 
Some of lofty morality ; 

Some teach the way of human society. 

Some show the path of release* 

Yet various as their teachings are. 

They spring from the same root,— 

As these many cloud-bom streams. 

Descend from the same mountain source. 

So 1 sit meditating, my face to the West, 

Where the old sages lived their boundless life n 
You are not alone, O pure and mighty soul. 

Behold your comrade in the Bast* 

{ Trantlaied from the oriffinal Chintts } 



THE SHORT STORIES OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By Diwan Chand Sharma 

The short story^ in a sense, was bom in India, but after many 
vicissitudes of fortune it came to perfection in the West. It 
will be idle to speculate \irhich country in the West has done 
most to develop this literary form, though it cannot be denied 
that the U. S. A., England, France and Russia lay claim to this 
honour. All these countries have done something towards the 
popularisation and the development of this branch of literature. 
To assess what each of these countries has done is very difficult, 
though it must be admitted that each has contributed something 
to its infinite variety. 

This variety is the first thing that one notices if one studies 
short stories. Between the short story one finds in a popular 
magazine and the short story which is a work of art, there are 
innumerable intermediate gradations. One simply marvels at 
the multiplicity of uses to which it is put. There is a kind of 
short story which is sheer entettairLment. It keeps us guessing 
till the very last and keeps up our suspense. There ate short 
stories in which a surprise awaits us at every turn. Then there 
are short stories which are fine exercises in wish-fulfillment. 
They are full of the milk and honey of sentimentality and are 
like a syrup for those who have had any bitter experience in life. 
There are stories which are mote or less social studies and 
throw light on some cross section of society. In some stories 
the author has no other aim but to give the portrait of a person, 
and there arc not a few short stories in which the author sets 
out to give a glimpse of some philosophy of life. There are 
some writers of the short story who wish to convey through it a 
mood or some kind of atmosphere, and there arc others who 
wish to probe into the depths of the human heart. There are 
iS 
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some writeis like Poe who hsive dealt with the supettiatutal in 
their short stories, and there are those like H. G. Wells who 
have given a free rein to their fancies. The short story has thus 
been used as a substitute for a lyric, a narrative, a drama, a 
philosophical treatise, a sociological tract, a psychological note¬ 
book, and a book on witch-craft. Yet in every form that it has 
assumed, its sole purpose has been to entertain the reader. 

It is, however, a pity that in India the short stoiy has not 
shown such a bewildering diversity of aims and methods as in the 
West* This does not mean that the short story is not a popular 
literary form in India. A few years ago a Hindi writer computed 
the number of short stories written in the Hindi language in a 
year, and came to the conclusion that it ran into a couple of 
thousands. 1 think the same must be tme of Bengali and the other 
languages of India. The short story is the most popular literary 
form in India as in other countries, and the name of its practi¬ 
tioners is legion. But among all these writers there ate only 
two names that arc acclaimed as masters all over India. They 
are Rabindranath Tagore and Munshi Prem Chand, It h need¬ 
less to say that white the fame of Munshi Prem Chand has not 
travelled beyond the confines of India, Rabindranath Tagore is an 
international figure in the realm of the short story. 

With a versatility that is almost staggering, Rabindranath 
has attained to great renown in this department of Ute?ature, and 
the most amaaing thing is that though he must have read some 
masters of the short story in the West, he has not followed any 
one else's technique. He has evolved a technique of his own, 
which is curiously unlike that of anybody else. This shows not 
only the many-sidedness of his genius but also his originality. 

Though 1 have read through hundreds of short stories, 1 
cannot help saying that generally there axe three main types. 
There are stories which reproduce one or mote elements of the 
best-seller in fiction. They assume many shapes and cater to 
roany interests, but they remain essentially superficial. The 
author merely skims the sur&ce of life, and by depicting stock 
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charactets \mdei: new names ^ devising new and exotic settings, 
introducing sttangc complications and playing upon the most 
well known and easily excitable feelings of the reader, gives a 
mild kind of pleasure. Then there are short stories which 
are a kind of propaganda, not loud and etude but veiled and 
disguised. In these the writer tries to air his pet notions and 
propagate his views and opinions. If the story of the first type 
gives us a sense of superficiality, these give us a sense of artificia¬ 
lity. Then there are short stories which give a sense of life, 
this varied, many-sided, strange and incomprehensible life. 
Of this type of short story Chekhov is the greatest master. But 
if one may not be accused of any patriotic bias, one must say 
that to this category belong the short stories of Rabindranath 
Tagore, His stories have a depth to which only a few have 
attained. They are not merely fragments or slices of life, they 
are life itself. 

In going through them I have noticed a few things which 
I would like to share with other readers. The very first thing 
which one notices is their comprehensiveness. A short story, 
they say, is like a glance of the eye, a waving of the hand, a peep 
at the ever-changing prospect of life. The writer of the short 
story is like a visitor to the museum which I once saw. The 
batches of visitors were taken through a museum by a very 
pompous person, who would not let anyone stay on and linger 
anywhere. One could stay before an object for only a minute 
or so, for then the official would tap out ; **Make a move on." 
One could only catch a glimpse, and then one had to move on. 
Similar is the case with most writers of the short story. They 
look only for a while at a particular object and then have 
got to go on to some other thing after recording their impressions 
of the first. Yet this is not true of the short stories of RaEindta- 
nath Tagore, He has developed what an eminent writer and 
critic has described as the multiplicity of eyes. He does not want 
to oversimplify life, but he looks at it even in his short stories 
from so many different points of view* A story like “Mashi*^ 
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will make this point dear* The description, analysis and comment 
are inextricably mixed together. The world of man and the 
world of nature ate shown to exist side by side, and sometimes 
nature seems to dwarf man altogether and throws his puny 
struggles into the shade. It seems that man is an insignificant 
actor playing his part on a very vast stage against a background 
characterised by immensity and grandeur. Such stories as this 
make one feel how rich the art of Tagore is. He is not like 
other short story writers, who emphasise one thing at the expense 
of everything else. Some excel in descriptions while others 
show a penetrating psychological insight. There arc not a few 
to whom we go for a fine summing up of life. Rabindranath 
Tagore combines all these elements and makes his short stories 
full of absorbing interest. 

Another thing that one notices in his short stories is that 
he is particularly happy when he is describing a solitary, sensitive 
and much-enduring person. Perhaps there is some spiritual kin¬ 
ship between this type of man and the writer ; perhaps it is only 
by chance that he depicts such persons. No one will, however, 
deny that his pictures of this type of humanity are difficult to 
improve upon. This type of person appears again and again in 
his short stories, ■Sometimes he is a school-boy and sometimes 
he is a clerk ; at other times it is a long-suffering woman. But one 
is always apt to come upon such a person in his short sftoties. His 
Studies in this field are a precious part of our literature. 

We talk these days a great deal about psychology, and we 
know how psychology is the rage at present. We must have an 
infiltration of it into everything that we write. Above all we 
must have it in novels and short stories. Again in these a writer 
should show his knowledge of all kinds of psychology* He should 
especially show his perception of abnormal psychology. This 
invasion of literature by psychology has led to many curious 
experiments and much incomprehensible writing. It seems as if 
the psychologist attempts not a study o&the universal man in 
terms of a particular individual, but a study of what is peculiar^ 
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of one who is generally an eccentric* Yet there arc some writers 
like Rabindianath Tagote to whom psychology has come of itself 
and whose psychological insight is not a self-acquired pose but 
something natural. These writers have delved into the depths of 
the human heart without any conscious effort. In the august 
company of such writers will be found Rabindranath Tagore* 
Each story of his shows his grasp of the fundamental urges of the 
human heart and the intricate expressions that they find In human 
deeds and speech. Nor is hts domain Limited in any way. He 
feels at home among all sorts and conditions of men. He is sus¬ 
ceptible to the workings of the mind of a child ; he is alive to 
the beatings of the heart of a growing boy ; he portrays the heart 
of a young woman ; he enters into the feeUngs of a middle aged 
person and he knows the weariness and sadness of old age. To 
those who are interested in psychology it wilt be a very profitable 
exercise to find the truth of this statement in his short stories* 
Suffice it for me to say that a story like “Home Coming” has 
taught me more about the psychology of adolescence than many 
a book on this theme. In this story one finds almost all that 
is worth knowing about boys who are growing into maturity. 
Their struggles, mental tensions and ambitions are described so 
graphically that one can never forget them. This is only one of 
the short stories rich in this kind of insight. There are others 
too which make profitable reading from this point of view. 

Nor arc we to forget the mastery with which he selects 
details and puts them together. In this respect he is like a 
painter who wants to sketch a complete portrait. No sooner 
does one think of this quality of his short stories than one is 
reminded of the description that he has given of Girlbala : 

Gitib»lft id over flowing with the eiuberedoe of her ydllth that 
seems epilliog all over around het, in the folds of her dress, the 
turning of her neck, the motion of her handB, tn the rhythm of her 
ateps, now quick, now languid, in her tinkling aoklets and ringing 
laughtATi in her voice and her awift glaacea. Often she is Been, 
wrapt In a blue silk, walking on her terraost In an tmpolBe of 
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UDmeaning reBtlesaneBB* Her limbe eedm eager ta danod to the time 
of aa inner music unoeaeing and unheard. She takas pleasure in 
merely moving ber body, oausmg ripples to break out in the flood of 
her young life. Suddenly she will pluek a leaf from a plant in the 
6owar^pot, and throw it up in the sky, and her bangles give a sudden 
tinkle and the oarelesa grace of her hand, like a bird freed from its 
cage, diea unseen io the air. With her swift fingers she brushes away 
from her dress a mere nothing ; standing on tiptoe she peeps over her 
terrace walls for no cause whatever, and then with a rapid motion 
burns round to go to another direotion, swinging her bunch of keys 
tied to a comer of her garment. She loosens her hair in an untimely 
caprice, sitting before her mirror to do it up again, and then in a fit 
of laziness flings herself upon her bed like a line of stray moonlight, 
slipping through some opening of the leaves, idliug in the shadow. 


On reading it no one can miss the essential beauty of this 
picture. Every detail is significant for each gives an idea of 
abounding, overflowing life. Nor can anyone miss the dement 
of feminine caprice in this picture. But even when one is 
reading this piece of artistic prose, one cannot fait to hear the 
undertones of sadness. Nor can one fall to detect that there is 
some element of emotional under-nourishment in the life of this 
woman. The descriptions of Tagore therefore give not only a 
sense of the physical scene, but also an idea of emotional 
reverberations* They move always on two planes—the physical 
and the emotional, and if one is able to do this, one e^nnot but 
be accounted an artist. 

These are a few of the qualities of his short stories to 
which one is drawn again and again. These, however^ do not 
exhaust the list. His short stories are a treasure-house of many 
qualities, and have their place in world literature* They are 
unique for their technique^ their social significance and the human 
values They embody. 



TAGORE-POET AND SEER 

^ Nolini Kanta Gupta 

A GREAT literature seems to have almost invariably a great name 
attached to it^ one name by which it is known and recognised as 
great. It is the name of the man who releases the inmost 
potency of that literature, and who marks at the same time the 
height to which its creative genius has attained or perhaps can 
ever attain, Homer and Virgil, Dante and Shakespeare, Goethe 
and Camoens, Firdausi in Persian and Kalidasa in classical 
Sanskrit, ate such names —mm inn ^ each being the presiding deity, 
the godhead born full-armed out of the poetic consciousness of 
the race to which he belongs* Even in the case of France whose 
language and literature are mote a democratic and collective and 
less an individualistic creation, even there one single Name can 
be pointed out as the life and soul, the very cream of the charac¬ 
teristic poetic genius of the nation, I am, of course, referring to 
Racine, Racine who, in spite of Moli^re and Corneille and Hugo, 
stands as the most: representative French poet, the embodiment of 
French aesthesis par excellence* 

Such a great name is Rabindranath Tagore in Bengali 
literature. We need not forget Bankim Chandra, nor even 
Madhusudan : still one can safely declare that if Bengali language 
and literature belonged to any single person as its supreme 
liberator and fosterer —sopiia and pusba —it is Rabindranath* It 
was he who lifted that language and literature from what had 
been after all a provincial and parochial status into the domain of 
the international and universal. Through him a thing of local 
value was metamorphosed definitively into a thing of world value* 
The miracle that Tagore has done is this i he has brought 
out the very soul of the race—its soul of lyric fervour and grace, 
of intuitive lumbosity and poignant sensibility, of beauty and 
harmony and delicacy* It is this that he has made living and 
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vibratit, raised almost to the highest pitch and amplitude in 
various modes in the utterance of his nation- What he always 
expresses, in all his creations, is one aspect or another, a rhythm 
or a note of the soul movement. It is always a cry of the soulj 
a profound experience in the inner heart that weUs out in the 
multifarious cadences of his poems. It is the same matif that 
finds a local habitation and a name in his short stories, perfect 
gems, masterpieces among world's masterpieces of art* In his 
dramas and novels it is the same element that has found a wider 
canvas fora more detailed and graphic notation of its play and 
movement. I would even include his essays ( and certainly his 
memoirs ) within the sweep of the same mastermotc. An essay 
by Rabindranath is as characteristic of the poet as any lyric poem 
of his- This is not to say that the essays are devoid of a solid 
intellectual content, a close-knit logical argument, an acute and 
penetrating thought movement, nor Is it that his novels or 
dramas are mere lyrics drawn out and thinned, lacking in the 
essential elements of a plot and action and character* What I 
mean is that over and above these factors which Tagore's art 
possesses to a considerable degree, there is an imponderable 
element, a flavour, a breath from elsewhere that suffuses the 
entire creation, something that can be characterised only as the 
soubelement* It is this presence that makes whatever the poet 
touches not only living and graceful but instinct with something 
that belongs to the world of gods, something celestial and 
divine, something that meets and satisfies man's deepest longing 
and aspiration. 

I have been laying especial stress upon this aspect of 
Tagore's genius, because humanity is in great need of it today, 
because all has gone wrong with the modern world since it lost 
touch with its soul and was beguiled into a path lighted by false 
glimmers and will-o-the-wUps, lures of a superficial and infra- 
human consciousness, or into the by-ways and backwashes and 
abetratioos of a sophisticated intellectualism. 

Tagore is modem, as modem as reasonably and sensibly 
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otic can be ^ he is a modefUj but not a modernist. One is 
modem when one Is inspired and moved by the spirit of the 
Time, one is modernist when one is bound to the letter, to the 
external formulas of the law of the Zeit-Geist, You lemain 
modem if the neW consciousness enters and dwells in your nature 
and character, you become modernist as soon as it degenerates 
into a tk and a mannetism. 

The passage of mediaevalism to modernism can be defined 
as the passage from the local and parochial to the general and 
universal. The mediaeval consciousness is a segmented or linear 
consciousness : it is the view, at a time, from one particular angle 
of vision. The modern consciousness, on the other hand, is or 
tends to be a global view-point, a circular consciousness. The 
unilateral mentality proper to mediae valism may be deep and 
penetrating and far reaching, extending to the hidden and high 
realities, even to the highest and the most secret—to God and 
Soul and Immortality ; it would still be a one-sided vision and 
achiev<['ment. It is the characteristic function of the modem 
consciousness to survey things not from a single point of view, 
but from all points of view, even the most disparate and incom¬ 
mensurable, The relativity of all experiences—not necessarily 
their illusotifless—is the great modern discovery ; it is the parent 
of modem ( scientific ) scepticism and agnosticism ; it is also the 
basis of a large, a global synthesis, which was never possible till 
now and which is the promise of tomorrow. 

Modernism implies a natural broadening of the mind and 
life, a greater capacity to understand and endorse and 
appreciate divergent and even contrary and contradictory experi¬ 
ences and stand-points. Thus, brotherhood to the mediaeval man 
meant bringing together mankind under the dominion of one cult 
or creed—is the extension of a tribal feeling. Brotherhood 
in a modem consciousness would mean an inner union and 
commeosuiabdlity that can subsist even in the midst of a great 
diversity of taste and feeling and experience, 

Tagore is modem in respect of aU these higher aptitudes 

^9 
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that man has gained today. He has the bnlliance and curiosity 
of an alert and strong intelligence, the refined sensibility of a 
pagan and scientific intellect, he has an infinite sense of irony 
and humour and, above all, he has that in him,—a genial plasticity 
and sympathy and a warm sense of “wide commonalty”,— 
which makes him easily a citizen of the world, feeling absolutely 
at home all over the world. 

The breath of modernism that Tagore has brought into the 
life and letters of the Bengali race is, 1 repeat, suffused with a 
soul-feeling—a sense of refinement and dignity, wideness and 
catholicity and urbanity in the inner make-up of life-attitude and 
consciousness, a feeling that one no longer lives in his village, 
confined to its insular limits, but that one lives a life coterminous 
with human life at larg^ and at its best ; one is cosmopolitan 
in the noblest sense of the world and one has to move and 
act and speak in a manner becoming such a position, A high 
sense of all the aristocratic virtues, plus a certain sunshine of wit 
and playful intelligence that prevents the serious and the lofty 
from becoming grim and Dantesque are part of the gifts that 
Tagore has brought us and made a living clement of our literary 
and even social character, 

Tagore is modern, because his modernism is based upon a 
truth not local and temporal, but eternal and universal^ something 
that is the very bed-rock of human culture and civilisation. 
Indeed, Tagore is also ancient, as ancient as the Upanisads. 
The great truths, the basic realities experienced and formulated 
by the ancients ring clear and distinct in the cote of all his 
artistic creation, Tagore's intellectual make-up may be as 
rationalistic and scientific as that of any typical modern man* 
Nor does he discard the good things {pr^a ) that earth and life 
offer to man for his banquet ; and he does not say like the bare 
ascetic ; anja vaeho vimuHchatha^ “abandon everything else”. 
But even like one of the Upanisadic Rishis, the great Yajfiavalkya, 
he would pt>ssess and enjoy his share of terrestrial as well 
as of spiritual wealth— abhajfameva. In a world of modernism^ 
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although he acknowledges and appreciates mental and vital and 
physical values, he does not give them the place demanded foi 
them* He has never forgotten the one thing needful* He has 
not lost the moorings of the soul* He has continued to nestle 
close to the eternal verities that sustain earth and creation and 
give a high value and purpose to man’s life and creative activity. 
In these iconoclastic times, we are liable, both in att and 
in life, to despise and even to deny certain basic factors which 
were held to be almost indispensable in the old world* The great 
triads—the True, the Beautiful and the Good, or God, Soul and 
Immortality—are of no consequence to a modernist mind : these 
mighty words evoke no echo in the heart of a contemporary 
human being* Art and Life meant in the old world something 
decent, if not great. They were perhaps, as I have already said, 
framed within narrow limits, certain rigid principles that cribbed 
and cabined the human spirit in many ways ; but they were not 
anarchic^ they obeyed a law, a dharma, which they considered 
as an -deal, a standard to look up to and even live up to. The 
modernist is an anarchic being in all ways. He does not care 
for old-world verities which seem to him mere convention ot 
superstition. Truth or Beauty or Harmony ate non-existent for 
him : if at all they exist they bear a totally different connotation, 
the very opposite of that which is normally accepted. 

The modernist does not ask ; is it good ? is it beautiful ? 
He asks : is it effective ? is it expressive ? And by effectivity and 
expressiveness he means something nervous and physical. 
Expressiveness to him would mean the capacity to teat off the 
veil over what once was considered not worth the while or 
decent to uncover, A strange recklessness and shamelessness, an 
unhealthy and perverse curiosity, characteristic of the Asura and 
the Pisacha, of the beings of the underworld, mark the move¬ 
ment of the modernist* But I forget. The Modernist is not 
always an anarchist, for he too seeks to establish a New Order ; 
indeed he arrogates to himself that mission and declares it to be 
his and his alone. Obviously it is not the order of the higher 
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gods of Olympus : these have been ousted and dethroned* We 
are being led back to the mysteries of an earlier race, reverting 
to an infia-evolutioiiary status, into the arcana of Thor and Oditi^ 
godlings of an elemental Nature. 

In such a world Tagore is a voice and a beacon from over 
the heights of the old world declaring and revealing the verities 
that arc eternal and never die* They who seek to kill them do 
so at their peril. Tagore is a great poet: as such he is close to 
the heart of Bengal. He is a great Seer : as such humanity will 
claim him as its own* 



TAGORE’S CHILDHOOD POETRY 


By Humayun Kabir 

Bengal is a land of rivers and riparian people are almost 
invariably selfccntred individualists. This individualism in the 
quality of their mind has made them rebels from the earliest 
timesj rebels against established institutionsj customs and beliefs. 
This explains why the revolt against Brahminical traditions m the 
Buddhist age was more penetrating and extensive in Bengal than 
perhaps in any other part of India. This explains why the advent 
of Islam in India saw the Bengali mind accept its challenge of 
democracy and individualism with such far-reaching and perma¬ 
nent effects. This also explains why the rise of English power 
was accompanied by a change in the Bengali consciousness which 
has produced the finest aft and literature of modem India. Is 
it any wonder that the work of Tagore, who represents the finest 
efflorescence of the Bengali genius, should exhibit as its dominant 
tone the glorification of human individuality ? 

The poetry of Tagore in all its extensive reaches is governed 
by this intensely individual and human note. The process of 
experience has brought increasing variety to his work, the 
knowledge of many lands and many ages has enriched his 
pctsonality and mind. His work has thus achieved a universal 
humanity which transcends the limitations of tace, age and 
climate. In spite of the development and growth* the basic note 
of his poetry has not* however* changed. From its earliest 
beginnings till today, his poetry is resplendent with the glorifica¬ 
tion of human values. 

It is this exaltation of human values that accounts for 
Tagoie's repudiation of asceticism. He sees the field of man’s 
highest activity in this world and its multifold demands and 
relations. Defeat and disillusionment is the lot of man on earth* 
but man’s glory lies in rising above them and striving to achieve 
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his ideals hete. Those who refuse to face the conflicts of life 
and seek refuge in an abandonment of the world suffer final defeat 
of the spirit. Difficulties are not to be feared so much as the 
tendency to evade difficulties. The apparent defeats in life do 
not lower the moral stature of a man. Loss of morality results 
from the escapist mentality which is afraid to face the tasks of 
life. Those who have denied human relations and human values 
have learnt to their bitter cost that such denial is not merely 
futile but defeats its own purpose. In song and poem, in story 
and drama, in essay and novel, Tagore has sought to express this 
truth in a thousand ways. The reiteration is itself evidence of 
his anxiety to get it across to his people, and yet in spite of all his 
efforts, he has often felt that his countrymen have not realised the 
implications of his message. 

This repugnance to asceticism explains the fusion of the 
poet and the practical man in Tagore, He has felt that he must 
not only dream beautiful dreams but work to realise them in the 
light of common day, A salvation whose price is the torture 
of the flesh has no appeal for him. His ideal is a liberation of 
the spirit in which the exquisite demands of life arc fulfilled and 
transcended. Death may be the end of life and the weary spirit 
may seek in its oblivion a respite from the struggles of existence, 
but Tagore's poetry is full of the exultation of life ii^the midst of 
its manifold bondage. 

Expansion and development of the personality is therefore 
the aim that Tagore set himself from his early youth* He loves 
man and not merely the abstraction of humanity. The perfection 
for which he strives is the fulfilment of the life of the individual, 
not that of an impersonal and bodifeas concept. Each man has 
his own uniqueness revealed in the countless trivialities which 
constitute his life histoty. The idea of a universal humanity 
has also attracted his imagination at times and he has conceived 
of the universal man as the conglomerate embodiment of indivi¬ 
dual men. Each cell of our body has its own separate life, and 
yet contributes to the life of the body as a whole. Similarly, 
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individual men have theit separate entities and yet constitute the 
elements of the life of universal man. The idea of the individual 
as a cell of corporate humanity has been developed in some of 
the recent v^ritings of Tagore^ but it is noteworthy that even 
this conception is based on the recognition of the importance of 
the individual as such. 

This recognition of the value of the individual is the basis 
of Tagore^s lyricism. The individual is of immense value and 
hence every event of his life is charged with deep significance* 
Even the momentary is not trivial. Its lack of quantity is compen¬ 
sated by the intensity of its quality. Without this deep love for 
life in all its manifestations, could he have worked with such 
devotion and passion to immortalise the feeling of the moment in 
a work of art ? The drama of man^s struggle with invisible 
powers of the universe and his final defeat gives us tragedy. The 
epic is the record of his conflict with fate while the lyric is the 
crystallisation of the splendour and beauty of his momentary life. 

This sense of the value of the individual and the individual 
moments of life explains why there is an underlying note of hope 
even in the saddest of lyric poems. Our sweetest songs arc those 
that tell of the saddest thoughts only because the sadness is itself 
lit up with a sense of value and dignity of human experience* 
Tagore also has always been an optimist. When his countrymen 
have neglected his work, he has not lost hope. In his poetry 
and his practical achievement, he has drawn sustenance from the 
secret sources of his own spirit and persisted in his quest alone. 
The beauty he has created is today the common possession of the 
human race, but his faith has never failed that his dream of a 
Viswa Bharati will also one day be the heritage of all men. 

This faith in man and his sense of the value of the indivi¬ 
dual moments of experience also help to explain why Tagore has 
been so great a poet of childhood and innocence. Practical 
considerations dominate the interest of the average man and 
even poets often succumb to its insidious influence. Tagore has 
valued life in all its manifestations and realised that the moods 
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and feelings of the child^ trivial as they might seem to grown-ups 
with their own small vanities and scale of values^ are charged 
with the deepest significance for him. Not merely this, but the 
child's experiences have in them a freshness and beauty which 
the adult can hardly ever feeL The process of repetition and 
routine blunts the perceptions and dulls the sensitiveness of the 
grown-up. The child is full of eager expectancy and lives in a 
continuous renascence of wonder. Tagore has caught in his 
poetry this mood of wonder and expectancy and that is why he 
is perhaps the greatest poet of childhood that the world has ever 
seen. 



RABINDRANATH AND BENGALI PROSODY 


By Ptabodh-Chandfa Sen 
I 

It is a curious fact that though the lofty thoughts and beautiful 
imageties of Rabindranath as a poet have been admired all over 
the worldj the wonderful richness of his experiments in 
Bengali metrics has hardly attracted the appreciative attention of 
his innumerable readers even in his native province of Bcngah 
The non-Bengali readers of the poet, unfamiliar with the original 
language in which his poems are composed, cannot possibly 
enjoy the rhythmical richness of his incredibly large number of 
poems composed in course of more than half a century, a period 
during which the life of the Bengali people has been vibrating 
with a new spirit of renaissance. People outside Bengal may 
well appreciate the musical value of his songs, because the 
language of music has a universal appeal and is not inseparably 
tied down to the spoken tongue in which the words of a song 
are clothed. But the only thythm of Rabindranath's poems 
which they can possibly understand is the more or less irregular 
and prosaic rhythm of a foreign language to be found in his 
English version of QUanjali which docs not and cannot represent 
even a very distant echo of ^he living rhythmic flow of the 
original Bengali poems. The fact is that even if the sense of a 
poct^s words can be translated into a foreign language, the sound 
cannot. 

What is apparently surprising is that even the Bengali 
readers of Rabindranath are not, 1 think, quite conscious of the 
wonderful variety and value of his metres, though, of course, 
the heart of every Bengali reader is charmed with the enchanting 
intermingling of sound and sense in hig poems* The reason is 
not far to seek. The older generation of the Bengalis with a few 
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ezceptioas was almost shocked by the quick succession of 
innovations in the field of metrics by the prolific genius of 
Rabindranath, and before it could adapt itself to, and grow 
appreciative of* these creations, it had run the course of its life 
and had disappeared from the scene. And the present genera¬ 
tion has been, so to speak, bom and brought up in the rhythmic 
atmosphere of Rabindranath, and as such we are apt to be as 
unconscious of the soul-sustaining currents of his rhythm as we 
are of the life-giving air that we breathe every moment* Nature 
that surrounds us throughout our life is a museum of endless 
beauty of sound, colour and form, but it requires an amount 
of conscious training even to be aware of their existence, not 
to speak of enjoying them* Rabindranath's literature has 
created for us, as it were, a second nature in which we live, 
move and have our being, and as such we are apt to forget the 
vast wealth of sound and rhythm which we have been fortunate 
enough to inherit* Hence the necessity, even on the part of 
the Bengali readers of his poems, of conscious training for a 
proper appreciation of the innumerable metrical innovations of 
Rabindranath, 

This article is, however, not primarily meant for Bengali- 
knowing readers so that English had to be chosen as its medium. 
But it must be admitted at the very outset that it is not possible 
to do full justice to a subject like this in a foreign language, 
specially because prosody deals not with the sense of a poet's 
words but with their sound. So I think it will be very difficult, 
and indeed sometimes quite impossible, to convey in English the 
sound-value of the metrical art of Rabindranath, even apart from 
the fact that quotations from his works will necessarily have 
to be in Bengali though In Roman transliteration* I shall, there¬ 
fore, try to give my readers only a rough Idea about the various 
metres that were In use in Bengali verse before the advent of 
Rabindranath, and the rich and powerful variety introduced into 
the rhythmic movements of Bengali metres as a mult of his 
incessant experiments which, Incidentally, have by no means 
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come to an end, though he has ciossed the threshold of hh 
cighty- 6 r 3 t year* It must also be admitted that even at best 
such an attempt can convey only the barest idea of the subject 
to non-Bengali readers* therefore, undertake the present dis¬ 
cussion not only under an initial didiculty inherent in the subject 
itself, but also ’With some diffidence bom of the consciousness 
that 1 am ’working through a medium which is quite unlike the 
poet's own language. 

Before I take up a consideration of the metrical wealth that 
has been added to our literature by Rabindranath, it will be 
necessary to give some idea of the underlying general principles 
of Bengali versification. Unlike music which has very little to do 
with the accents and intonations of a spoken language, prosody 
has to depend to a very large extent on the characteristic 
speech-habits of a particular people. Indeed, it is the 
systematisation of the peculiar characteristics of a particular 
language and its pronunciation that constitutes the art of 
versification in that language, 

We should begin by undertaking an examination of the 
various movements of verse-rhythm. Such movements may 
within certain limits be well compared to those of the hands 
of a time-piece. We all know that on a time-piece four 
different movements go on simultaneously, viz,, those of the 
second, minute and hour hands, and the twelve-hourly or semi¬ 
diurnal movement of which two complete circuits cover a whole 
day. Similarly, if we closely examine the dynamic character of 
a couplet of verses, we shall find that it also involves the simul¬ 
taneous existence of four different movements, viz,, those of the 
syllable, the accent-group, the foot, and the verse, two of which 
last go to form a couplet. But there is this difference between 
the movements of the watch and those of the couplet that while 
the former ate rigidly uniform and admit of no variation 
whatsoever, the latter offer a kind of deep underlying unity in a 
world of wonderful diversity. 

According to the analogy just referred to, the syllable 
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corresponds to the second of the time-pieccj and just as a second, 
as the unit of time, lies at the root of the whole system of the 
watch, so a syllabic, as the unit of articulate sound, ultimately 
governs the whole system of metrics. As such it deserves to 
occupy a primary place in any discussion of prosody. 

What, then, is a syllabic ? It may be defined as the mit 
of pronunciation forming a word or part of a word and containing 
one vowel sound, monophthong ( ayugma-ivara ) or diphthong 
(yngma-svara and often consonant(s) on one or both sides of it. 
In other words, a syllable is a vowel (monophthong or 
diphthong ), cither standing by itself or flanked by one or more 
consonants on one or both sides, the whole being uttered 
together^ that is, with a single effort or impulse of the voice. 
There is no term in Sanskrit ot the modern Indian vernaculars 
which may be regarded as equivalent to the English word 
“syllable” without any ambiguity. Akshara and Vnrna ate both 
used in Sanskrit to mean cither a letter or a syllable as the case 
may be. Now, this ambiguous character of these words makes 
them unsuitable for use in a scientific discussion where precision 
of meaning is most necessary. For all practical purposes we may 
regard the expression svaramaya or svarasrita (ihvani-vyashfi or 
simply dhpani-vyashfi as an equivalent of the term syllable. 

In order to determine the quantitative value of syllables as 
also to ascertain their use in Bengali versification, it is accessary 
to classify them into two groups, viz. ( i) open syllables, and ( a ) 
closed syllables. Open syllables are those that contain a monoph¬ 
thong and arc not followed by any consonant. Thus the word 
ka*pi consists of two open syllables. Closed syllables, on the 
other hand, contain either a monophthong followed by one or more 
consonants, or a diphthong which may or may not be followed 
by consonants. Thus the first syllables of the words sun^da.ra^ 
saujraMa and launJarya are closed. The expressions '*opcn and 
closed syllables” have been conveniently rendered into Bengali as 
^yilfg/na 2Lndyugnifa dhpam respectively. 

Now, the values of both kinds of syllables in Bengali 
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versification depend on the mode of theit ptonimdadon. An 
open syllable, when ptoncmnccd singly, invariably takes twice as 
much time as would be required to pronounce it along with other 
syllables. Thus the whole word ka,vi when pronounced in the 
normal way would require two units of time called mitrd or mora. 
But if we pronounce the syllables ka and zfi separately, each of 
them will be naturally lengthened and require two units of time, 
that is, each of them should be regarded as a long or bimoric 
(dvi-mairaka) syllable, 

Chali chali \ pJS- | (aft | 

Here each syllable of the first and third sections or feet of the 
line is open and unimoric because pronounced along with others. 
But the two open syllables of the second foot ( parvan ) are 
pronounced separately and are therefore long and bimoric* It 
should be particularly stated here that open syllables are very 
rarely pronounced singly and therefore the use of bimoric open 
syllables is seldom to be found in Bengali versification, 

dosed syllables also have two modes of pronunciation, 
A closed syllable may be so lengthened as to occupy the space 
of two or it may be compressed into the space of one 

mora only. This dual character of the closed syllable is to be 
found very frequently in Bengali pronunciation and it is this 
which is to a great extent responsible for imparting a very rich 
rhythmic variety to Bengali versification. Though both forms of 
dosed syllables have always been used by Bengali poets through 
ages, yet it was Rabindranath who first discovered in a conscious 
manner the potential energy latent in the closed syllable, and when 
he released that energy it created for Bengali poetry a new vatiety 
of rhythm which has enriched our literature to no small degree. 
But before proceeding further I must here exemplify this double 
use of the dosed syllable, 

E, dar \ ran. yer \ pal. la. vtr \ >ta. re 

■“■YaBundharS, 

In this line there are three words (jaw, a.ran.ytr and palJa-^er) 
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each of 'W'liich contains two closed syllables. Of these six^ three 
{dar^jer^ ver) are ultimate ( /.j*, belonging to the end of a word ) 
and three ran^ pai) ate either initial or pen-ulttmate. What 
is important to notice here is that all the three ultimate closed 
syllables are long in pronunciation and are therefore bimoricj 
while the other three are short and unimoric* The open syllables 
are unimotic everywhere. Calculating in this way we shall find 
that each of the first three parvans of the line ate tetramork 
while the last patvan^ which is catalectic or incomplete, is bimoric. 
There is a very large group of metres forming by far the major 
portion of Bengali poetry, in which btith the shortened and 
lengthened forms of closed syllables come into full play ; this 
group of metres may, therefore, be properly termed as Composite 
or Yaiigika. 

There is another group of metres in which the closed 
syllables are always pronounced m their lengthened form and ate 
therefore always bimoric. This group may be viewed as the 
Bengali counterpart of the Sanskrit Jdn' or Mairm>ritta group of 
metres. 


PMi.cha.huo'^ I dha ka*re f kareohha eki \ san. ny^sl 
VU, va. may \ diyeckha tHre \ chka4^y0 
—Madau-bhuamet pore, K^lpanti. 

In these two lines there are four initial closed syllablea*{ patf^ 
san^ ’viJ ) and one ultimate { maj ), all of which are long and 
bimoric* A calculation on this line will show that all the parvms 
of these two verses are pcntamoric except the final two which 
arc catalcctic and consist of four and three morae respectively. 
This is the basic principle governing all metres belonging to the 
mdtrdvritta group. It should be mentioned here that this group 
of metres with all its variety and richness is almost entirely the 
creation of Rabindranath, 

There is a third group of metres in Bengali prosody which 
may be termed Syllabic^ (translated into Bengali as Svara^Ufa ) 
because these metres are primarily based on the number of 
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syllables in eadi foot* An e3Eample will make the nature of 
this group of mettes cleat to the genctal reader* 

2mi yadi ] s^nma nitem \ l^lidTlseT \ kJlle 

Daive hatem 1 dalam raina \ nava-ralner \ mule 

“SekSlt Kahof^ikU. 

All the feet of these two lines { except the terminal ones which 
are catalectic ) are tetrasyllable^ that is, each foot consists of 
four syllables irrespective of the open and closed varieties. 

There is some controversy about the real character of 
this group of metres. Many, including the late poet Dvijendialal 
and Satyendranathj definitely regard them as syllabic. But 
Satyendranath thought at the same time that though primarily 
syllabic, these metres had a quantitative basis as well, and 
according to him each tetrasyllable foot might be considered as 
pcntamoric from the quantitative point of view, Rabindranath, 
however, thinks that these metres are primarily hexamoric, 
though generally based on four ( and not infrequently on three 
and very rarely on two ) syllables. Mr* A, D. Mukhexji, on 
the other hand, considers this kind of metres to be primarily 
neither hexamoric nor pentamork but tetramoric. Without 
entering into a controversy on the matter, for which this is not 
the proper place, I confess that I am tempted to take a position 
midway between that of Satyendranath and Rabindranath. That 
is to say, in my opinion these metres arc primarily tetta- 
syllabic with a hcxamoric basis. For had these metres been 
merely tetrasyllable, then any number of feet consisting of four 
open syllables could have been introduced without any prejudice 
to their rhythm, but actually they carinot. On the other hand, 
had they been merely pcntamoric or hexamoric, they might 
admit amongst them feet consisting of five or six unimoiic 
open syllables, but this is not possible in actual practice, as in 
that case the rhythmic movement of these metres would be 
disturbed* So in this article I shall describe them as syllabic. 
This syllabic group of metres occupies a very prominent place 
in modem Bengali literature, thmks to the genius of Rabindra- 
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Hath which has been incessantly on the scaich for new principles 
of versification* 

The Yau^kd or Compositej the Matravritta or Quantitative 
and the Svaravritta oi Syllabicj these are the three main groups 
of Bengali metres based on the rhythmic movement of the 
syllabic* They may be regarded as the three main tributaries 
which have fed the great stream of versification and immensely 
enriched the Bengali literature* But it should be remembered 
that these three main groups of metres represent only the syllabic 
movement of rhythmic language* I have already referred to the 
fact that there are three other movements of rhythm, via*, those 
of the accent-group, the foot and the verse, corresponding to 
the minute, hour and semi-diurnal movements of the time-piece 
respectively* The space at our disposal docs not permit us to 
discuss them in detail, not is it, in fact, indispensable for our 
present purpose* 

I am afraid 1 have entered into technicalities which may 
not be easily intelligible to readers unfamiliar with the original 
language of the poet’s works. But the subject under discussion 
is a technical one, the science of Bengali metrics is still in its 
infancy and diifers considerably from those prevailing in other 
parts of India* 'The details set forth above represent in these 
conditions but a minimum which could not be avoided if justice 
were to be done to the subject unless, of course, I were*to confine 
myself to the far easier and much more agreeable task of loudly 
singing fulsome praises of the greatest literary genius of our 
times* It is also my hope that these details may serve as an 
incentive to those who are interested in the subject, to make 
further explorations in the field. 


II 

As regards Rabindranath^s place in the metrical dcvclop- 
njent of Bengali versification, almost the first thing that I should 
say is that it is his writings alone which have made such an analysis 
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of Bengali mettles possible. Versification as an art was in such 
an undeveloped state before the advent of Rabindranath that a 
proper analysis of metrics based on the genius of the Bengali 
language was not possible at that time. Rabindranath with 
his fine instinct for detecting the rhythmic beauty as also the 
defects of the then existing mettes^ has not only perfected them 
but has added ever newer strings of metres to the lyre of the 
Bengali muse. 

So diverse arc the forms and so subtle and delicate ate the 
various sounds which one finds in his metres that it is impossible 
to deal with them comprehensively within the limits of an 
article* We shall therefore confine ourselves to a consideration 
only of the more salient features* 

To begin with^ of the three main groups of metres 
explained in a previous section, via., the the Mdtrarritta 

and the Svaravntfa, only the first may be said to have existed 
in a more or less developed form almost up to the close of the 
ninth decade of the nineteenth century, when Rabindranath, then 
in the prime of his life, began to startle the country by the 
introduction of new principles of versification* Even this yaugika 
group of metres did not reveal its true nature even to the best 
of poets though this had been in use for centuries, that is 
to say, since the time of Krtdvasa and Chandidasa who probably 
flourished in the fifteenth century. It was really in a fluid 
condition and oscillated between the Sv&ramtta and Mdtrivritta 
forms t3f rhythm, sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
making its appearance in a composition whose basic metre 
was yaugika^ The reason is that in those days poems were not 
meant to be read or recited in the modem fashion which, keeping 
as it docs the sense of a poem in the foreground, does not 
essentially differ from prose-reading. They were actually sung 
or recited in a sing-song fashion, the result of which was that the 
metrical defects of a poem were to a great extent made up by 
the tunc of music or by the drawling cadence of such recita¬ 
tion* 
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About the ooiddk of the eighteenth century there flouri¬ 
shed in Bengal a master-artist in the domain of prosody named 
Bharata-Giandra Ray ( d. 1760 ) who endeavoured to place the 
prevailing metres of those days on a sure foundation* But 
unfortunately the principle chosen by him in order to impart some 
sort of consistency and uniformity to those metres was that of the 
aksbara. Akshara^ as mentioned before^ is a word of uncertain 
meaning ; sometimes it means a syllable and sometimes a letter ; 
e.g*j both the words pmyavM and ptmyavatt are regarded in 
Bengali as consisting of four aksharaSj though certainly the first 
is trisyllabic and the second tetrasyllable* The truth is that 
modern Bengali writing is neither fully syllable like the andent 
Brahmt or other scripts of India nor wholly alphabetical like 
the Romanj though it must be admitted that it is more syllabic 
than alphabetical. Hence any metre based on a principle of 
amphibious character and of uncertain meaning like the akshara 
is bound to be faulty, and so Bharata-Chandra's efforts to place 
the then existing metres on a consistent principle could not escape 
this defect* What resulted from his efforts was the development 
of a group of metres which might be called ‘TPseudo-sylkbic” 
and which 1 h^vc termed Akshara-vritta. This pseudo-syllabic 
or akshara-vritta form of versification continued to be in use 
rill the advent of Rabindranath. 

Rabindranath, who had been experimenting with Bengali 
metres since the days of the Smdbyd-San^ta ( 1881 ), discovered 
that a metre based on a defective system of writing, which did 
not represent the corresponding sound-values in a consistent 
manner, could not form a safe foundation for versification, and so 
he began to disregard the number of aksharas in a foot ot verse 
and substituted a system based on s&und for a system based on 
writing* The outcome is what we have caUed the Yaugika or 
Composite group of metres. But this was done so slowly and 
silently that the revolution has been scarcely fdt even in the 
present timCr This transformation of the akshara^stta or 
pseudo-syllabic metres into the yatigika or the composite is an 
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achievement of such fundamental chatactet that this alone would 
have sufficed to make a poet's name immortal* This will be fully- 
demonstrated if and when Bengali comes to be written in a fully 
alphabetical form instead of in the semi-syUabic system as at 
present* 

As to the forms of versification which have been fashioned 
out of the material of this group of metres, they are so large in 
number and varied in character that space will allow us to discuss 
only one or two of them, though it is these that catch the popular 
eat or imagination more than the fundamental innovations* It is 
well-known that Michael Madhusudana Datta, the greatest poeti¬ 
cal genius before the time of Rabindranath, rid the old P ajar a 
system of verses ( each consisting of fourteen units or J 7 /&rae ) 
of its traditional sing-song drawl, shattered the shackles of its 
inevitable rimes as well as of its rigidly regular system of pauses 
and imparted to it the majestic movement and the roaring sound 
of ocean-waves* Thus were evolved the un rimed and enjambed 
or nin-on lines of long waves commonly known as the Blank 
Verse out of the short-waved riming lines of the Payar of four¬ 
teen units, which became a fit vehicle for a grand epic named the 
Meghanadavadha Katya resembling in many respects the Paradise 
Losi of Milton* 

This new rhythmic movement of the enjambed verses of 
Madhusudana underwent further development along different lines 
at the hands of Rabindranath. Firstly, Rabindranath saw that the 
enjambed movement of lines is the essential feature of the so- 
called blank verse and its rimelessncss is only of secondary impor¬ 
tance ; on the contrary, in short poems of enjambed vetses rimes 
might be regarded as an additional source of beauty* So he 
began to work along that line, and the result is the beautiful 
riming enjambed verses of such poems as MeghadHta and Ahalydr 
Prait {1890, Mdnasi )* Secondly, he found that in spite of the 
enjamhmtnt the fixed length of fourteen units stood in the way 
of creating shorter or longer waves according to the poet’s 
necessity* So he gradually modified in two ways the fixed length 
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of fourteen units as adopted by Madhusudana in his enjambed 
verses* ( i ) He experimented with longer lines of eighteen units 
and succeeded in finding out a vehicle mote suitable to convey 
ideas and thoughts of a serious nature. It may be mentioned 
that a beginning in this direction was made by the poet's eldest 
brother, late Dvijendranath Tagore, in his Svapna-Vraydna. This 
new variety of enjambed verses of eighteen units falls into two 
classes : the rimed and the uniimed* Of the first group perhaps 
the earliest is Samudr^r ^rati^ written as early as 1S95 (S&mr 
Tart), A beautiful group of poems belonging to the second class 
is to be found in the Trdntik ( 1938 ), which is one of his latest 
works, ( 2 ) The poet also felt that the fixed length of a line 
whether of fourteen or of eighteen units was itself an impediment 
in the way of the free movement of a verse and so in a number 
of poems he dispensed with the conventional length altogether* 
He thus evolved a new variety of rhythm in which the fullest 
freedom has been given to the verse-movement. 

This variety of rhythm has been given the significant name 
of Muktaka in Bengali, the main feature of this form of versifica¬ 
tion being that the length of a verse-wave may vary directly with 
the poet's necessity. The first signs of the poet's impatience 
with unnecessary conventional restrictions particularly with regard 
to the fixed length of verses appeared as early as ^1881 in his 
Sandhjd-Sangita. But he was not satisfied with his early experi¬ 
ments with Muktaka except in one case, namely, in his poem 
entitled Niskphala Kdmand ( 1887 ), one of the finest poems in 
Mdnati^ hU first great work* But his later experiments with this 
form of rhythm were not only eminently successful, but may be 
said to have taken by storm the imagination of the reading public 
as they began to make their appearance in the year 1914 in the 
well-known literary journal the Sabu) Patta, These poems, which 
were subsequently published in Baldkd^ constitute a land-mark 
in the history of the verse-evolution of Bengal, The muktaka 
form of vcrisificatioQ also may be both rimed and unrimed* The 
first group of muktaka poems to be found in Ba/dkd as well as 
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many othets published later on, belong to the rimed category. 
But the first successful experiment in muktaka^ that is, the 
Nisbphaia Kdmand referred to above, is rimelcss as also many 
beautiful poems to be found in Parihska ( 1952 ) and the twin 
works, KogaJajvdj and Ar&gya published in 1941 . 

As regards the Mdtrdvriita group of metres, it may be 
said that in their present form they are entirely the creation of 
Rabindranath. It is true that this variety of metres was quite 
well-known not only in Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, in which 
latter it was indeed the prevailing form of metres, but also in 
medieval Bengali literature. In Sanskrit and Prakrit poems these 
metres were based mainly on the use of fixed lorig vowels and 
secondarily on the lengthened use of closed syllables. In normal 
Bengali pronunciation, however, the long vowels of the Sanskrit 
alphabet have lost their original bimoric character and have 
become unimoric, unless, of course they ate lengthened under 
special circumstances. This change in the Bengali vowel-pronuncia¬ 
tion \^as complete even in the middle ages as is proved by the use 
of the Pscudo-syliable group of metres by many poets. 

A section of poets, particularly the Vaishnava Paddvali^ 
writers, no doubt used an artifical form of mdtrdvritta metres in 
which long vowels of the Sanskrit alphabet were given a bimoric 
value in spite of their normal short use in Bengali pronunciation. 
It should be noted, however, that they could not uniformly 
maintain the bimoric value of long vowels, the normal short use 
of these asserting itself very often in their composition. So the 
unimoric use of long vowels is to be vety frequently found in 
the PaddviiitSf nor is the long use of snort vowels rate in such 
compositions. As these Paddvaiis were actually sung to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments, their artificial character 
did not or could not produce any unpleasant efiect on the 
audience ; rather the artificial use of long vowels was helpful in 
giving the musical notes a deep and grave sound characteristic 
of classical languages. Bhatata^handra experimented in the 
eighteenth centuty with these artificial long vowels along Sanskrit 
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lines with a degree of success not attained by others. In the 
nineteenth century such use of long vowels in the Sanskrit 
fashion was a favourite with many poets, such as Rangal^ 
Banerji, Baladcva Palit and many others. 

Rabindranath very early in his life was charmed by the 
deep notes of such vowels, and following in the footsteps of the 
Vaishnava Paddvali*wt\\.ct^ published a collection of Padavaih 
under the pseudonym of Bhanusitpha which was really meant to 
be synonymous with the word “Rabindra”. These Paddvalh 
of Bhanusimha with their artificial use of long vowels were so 
successful that they created a sensation at the time ( 1877) though 
they came from the pen of a budding poet who was only sixteen 
years old. But Rabindranath very soon discovered that such 
mdtrdvritta metres with an artificial use of long vowels with an 
archaic air about them, and meant to be read, and not sung in 
the old fashion, would soon become monotonous and unfit to be 
a suitable medium for living thoughts clothed in a living language* 
So he abandoned the use of the old type of mdtrivritta metres 
with long vowels except in some songs, such as the two national 
anthems, namely, those beginning with Jana-gana-mana-adUndyaka 
and J)€ia dedtf nandita kari^ in which the success of the use 
of long vowels is beyond all question* He discarded the old 
artificial and archaic form of mdtrdvritta metres tind created a 
new type of mdtrdvritta^ which is based on the lengthened use of 
dosed syllables, as explained in a previous section, and which is 
eminently suitable for modern ideas in a modern language. This 
new type of mdtrdvritta metres began to make its first appearance 
as early as 1&87 in a series of poems which have been collected in 
his Mdmst which may be regarded as a storc*house of rhythm and 
metres* Since then this new mdtrmritta has been considered in 
Bengal as the best mediutn of all lyrical poetry in which the 
genius of Rabindranath and the Bengali people excels and finds 
its best expression. 

As regards the different forms into which the mdtrmritta 
group has been moulded, 1 may refer here otily to some forms of 
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the foot or parvan. The tetramoric foot was used for the first 
time in a poem entitled Nisphala Upahara ( 1888 ), published in 
Mdmsl ; the pentamork ( eg. Apekshd ), the hcxamoric ( eg. 
^hul-bhdngd^ Suraddser Prdrfiam ) and the heptamoric (eg. Vadbd) 
feet also appeared in MdnasI ( 1B90 ). All these varieties of the 
pidtrdpfitra which appeared in the same book and struck people 
with wonder^ marked an epoch in the history of Bengali metrics* 
But where did he draw his inspiration from for the creation 
of so many varieties of metres ? Though the sources of his 
inspiration deserve to be thoroughly explored I do not intend to 
occupy myself with that question here. I may only say that 
Rabindranath with his natural attraction for things beautiful has 
devoted a good deal of attention to all literary forms^ and has a 
sensitive genius which is ever ready to respond to. new impres¬ 
sions from whatever sources they may come. So we find that 
Sanskrit metres especially those of Jayadeva^ the well-known 
lyik poet of Bengal, the metres of the Vaishnava poets of the 
mediaeval ages, the metres of even folk-poetry as well as the 
bars of music for which he has such an inborn aptitude^ all under 
the magic influence of his genius go to form a wonderful synthesis 
and thus embellish the metrical wealth of Bengali poetry which has 
deservedly become a source of pride and inspiration to the sons 
of'Bengal. 

It has been mentioned before that the introduction of the 
Svaravritfa or syllabic group of metres as a medium of serious 
poems into modern Bengali literature is to be attributed to 
Rabindranath who with untiring "eal has sought to evolve 
new vehicles of expression* This syllabic group of metres is, 
however, not a creation of the poet. It had always existed in 
Bengal as the metrical medium for lullabies, folk-songs and un¬ 
written popular ballads and other forms of folk-poetry ; it had 
even found its way into written literature, though always occu¬ 
pying a low status, and had been considered to be a fit medium 
only for comic and other light forms of poetry* Thus wc find 
its use in the writings of Lochanadis and Govindadas (sixteenth 
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ceiitiity) of Bharata’Chandra and Ramapfasad (eighteenth century) 
and specially in the works of Kvara-Chandra Gupta who floutU 
shed in the first half of the nineteenth century. Madhusudana and 
Hema-Chandra also knew its use, but they never imagined that 
this folk metre could ever become the medium of serious and first 
class poetry. It is the reforming ^!eal of Rabindranath which 
courageously removed its untouchability and having brought it 
out from an obscure corner of continued negligence, has given it 
a high place in the polished society of fine poetry. Indeed the 
unfailing eats of Rabindranath could not but detect the intrinsic 
rhythmic beauty of these metres from the very beginning and so 
he set himself the task, rather early in his life, of rubbing off their 
outer layer of primitive crudeness and thus discovered the glitter¬ 
ing beauty of pure gold underneath. From the time of the Ksbanika 
first published in the year, 1900, Rabindranath has been experi¬ 
menting with these metres in all possible ways, has given them 
hundreds of forms and has used them in all spheres of thought, light 
and serious. The result is that some of his most powerful poems 
have been composed in these syllabic metres which were once 
neglected as the medium suitable only for folk poetry* 

As regards the forms they have received at the hands of 
Rabindranath, it has been demonstrated by him that the svaravrifta 
or the syllabic group of metres is capable of yielding as miny 
varieties including the enjambed verses of fixed and unfixed 
lengths {the muktaka ) as the Yaugtka group itself. In 
this connection the Valatakd ( 1918 ), a wonderful book of narra¬ 
tive poems of deep and touching pathos, deserves special mention, 
because the whole book is composed in svaravritta rhythm, very 
often of the mukidka variety. 

I often wonder how one man could discover all the 
fundamental laws which govern versification in a complex 
language like Bengali and at the same time apply them in practice 
.to evolve a bewildering diversity of forms. It is nothing short 
of a miracle that in the course of a little over half a century 
which, after all, must be regarded as a very short period in the 
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history of a nation^s litejiature, Bengal should^ thanks to the 
creative genius of one single poet^ succeed in building up in 
the domain of metrics what other nations with an array of 
literary men of outstanding ability, required centuries to achieve. 

Rabindranath has often been compared with Kalidasa and 
Shakespeare whom he certainly resembles in many respects. 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare, however, could make use of a language 
and a system of metrics which were already in an advanced 
state of development, although both very considerably enriched 
them by their works* It fell to Rabindranath's lot to construct 
even the language and tlie metres, both of which were in a 
rudimentary state of evolution when he first began his literary 
career* A poet of tare genius he has, perhaps mote than any 
other poet, been the architect of the vehicle of his own thoughts. 

I often feel that Rabindranath might not without reason 
be regarded as a combination of a Newton and a Shakespeare. 
For, like Newton, he has discovered the fundamental laws of 
gravitation in a new world, the world of rhythm, and, like 
Shakcbpeare, he has by applying them in practice, built up ever¬ 
lasting monuments of literary beauty- 

It is seldom given to a man to be as distinguished for the 
discovery of fundamental laws in any sphere of existence as for 
haying put them into actual practice. Fortunately for Bengal, 
there has been a happy fusion in Rabindranath both of the 
science and the art of metrics. Like Kalidasa, the reputed author 
of the Srutahodha as well as of the Ai^ghaMta^ Rabindranath is not 
only a poet of the highest rank but also a prosodist of equal emi¬ 
nence. It is not for me to attempt an assessment of the value of 
his poetical works. This may be left to experts of whom there is 
no dearth. But as an humble prosodist I cannot help observing 
that the light he has thrown on the basic principles of Bengali 
versification in his small work entitled Chhanda^ a veritable mine 
of information within its limited compass, will ever remain a 
source of inspiration to all those who are interested in the 
subject. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE'S DRAWINGS^ 

By Henty Bidou 

Rabtntdranath Tagore says that there is no connection between 
his work as a poet and his work as a painter. As a poet, he has 
before hts eyes a vision which he describes, or, as he calls it, 
a mental representation. He secs a landscape, a garden, or a face ; 
he imitates, as a painter imitates, this model impressed upon his 
mind* His verses communicate images seen or created. On the 
contrary, when he becomes a painter (and this is the strangest 
part of the story ), exactly at the point at which others begin to 
copy, he ceases to copy. His pictures do not represent a scheme 
preconceived in his mind. So fat from seeing them beforehand, 
he actually docs not know, while he is doing them, what they 
are going to be. So, in producing his poetry, he worked as a 
painter : now that he is a painter, he works like a poet. The 
whole of this new work is on the borderline of two sciences or 
two arts. 

I have seen the first drawings that he made. On the manus¬ 
cripts of poems written in Bengali, he had made erasures. Poets 
are calligraphers. These corrections took the form of horbontal 
crossings-out, with thin threads of white between the* black lines. 
This delicate surface of black striped with white was enclosed by 
him in an outline like a cartouche. Sometimes it extended over 
two lines. It was then as though, the cartouche had become a 
capita!. It was finished at the top by a toms which rested on an 
ogee, but if the lower line of erasure extended towards the left, 
the general form changed again. It stretched out into a beak 
or a keel, and behold, a bird was flying towards the west. 

Various erasures scattered over a page became so many 

1 Tho 1 b % i»ailatlaD of froni m Article oa the lubjeot of Kabliodn- 

nAth TAgoro'e hj M. Heatj Sldon, wbiob Appeared in tbe Fails on tb a 
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islandsj each with its own form and volumeThis archipelago 
of reserves rising out of the waters at the caprice of inspiration, 
sometimes was grouped in a comer, and sometimes spread 
over the whole page, bound together by the slender Hindu 
characters which looked like the crests of waves under a steady 
wind. Tagote had joined up these islands of erasures, not by 
dead straight lines but by soft and flowing curves which seemed 
almost to breathe, and the stylised erasures and linking curves 
made between them a single arabesque with masses and 
disconnections, nerves and flexures, all obeying organic law. 

This law held the poet's hand in ks control. Far from 
realising the preconceived idea of a decoration, he merely aided 
in the birth of a line of which he knew nothing, and which was 
waiting to be born. This line was not foreseen by the mind* 
On the contrary, in the infinite number of possible figures, all 
that the mind could do was to recognise the particular one which 
was striving to appear in that particular space, and which was, 
so to '.peak, already completely traced and only needed to be made 
visible. Naturally the reasoning mind with the sub-division of 
its calculations and the experimental nature of its researches, is 
incapable of discovering all at once so subtle a truth, and so it was 
simply the hand itself animated by its own elemental spirit, the 
hahd which has inscribed so many verses and in which rhythm 
is already inherent, which, without consulting the poet, produced 
from the immense number of possibilities, the one predestined 
design* I have seen several of these curves traced by Tagore 
across the page. Their grace, their animated suppleness, their 
inherent life, are unrivalled* 

Nevertheless sometimes he makes mistakes* He himself 
has told me so* It is as though he had broken the stem of a 
flower in trying to bend it. The curve drawn amiss can only 
die. He abandons it sadly, conscious of having led it to its 
destruction. For all these shapes are like so many little souls 

1 Tbv nud ns deccnUan the eud of some aitlcleEi La this Nurahef ah 
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which expect theii salvation from him, and which he has to lead 
to theit fruition. It was a touching spectacle^ this of the aged 
poet with ali his glory on him, turned shepherd of arabesques and 
gently leading them from the limbo in which they had slept until 
the moment of the determination of their form : and what 
mysterious beings are these curves in which nature has hidden 
the most subtle secrets of mathematics. 

One line has scarcely been drawn before another follows it* 
as though called into existence by it, and demanding to be created 
in its turn. So they begin a kind of canticle and response, and 
even in the singing they arc modified and changed. They draw 
together, they draw apart, they become enriched with ornament, 
they blossom, they arrive eventually at having traced upon the 
page the outline of a vase decorated with incisions and designs 
and whose lines, in their movement towards and apart from 
one another, retain a marvellous purity. It is the exact counter¬ 
part in terms of space to a fugue in terms of time, with its 
theme, its response, its counter-subject and its variations. When, 
wearied with the work of copying in his lovely handwriting for 
all time a page of the ^*Clavmn bun tempir^^* Bach allowed 
himself to dream for a moment, his pen might in just such a 
fashion have wandered of its own accord over the paper, tracing 
just such designs in play. ^ 

Rabindranath Tagore has long since abandoned this starting 
point of turning erasures into a design. Fate and the gods give 
him nowadays other starting points, but there are recognisable 
traces of this first manner even in his latest work, and these 
explain certain forms that it takes. Sometimes it is a design in 
layers which give to the picture the appearance of masonry ; 
often it is the actual lines of writing themselves ; at another time, 
one motive superposed upon another, all animated by horizontal 
movement and turned towards the left. Such a one is a double 
figure, a galloping steed ridden by a nude woman, who leans 
forward and clutches the mane of her mount. Given a word of 
which the sound was not pleasant, and lower down a verse 
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Struck outj no more needed to bring about the birth of 
the form which^ seeking in the familiar world for external 
resemblance^ developed into this cavalcade. 

The starting point is changed, but the work is the same. 
There is always, to begin with, a given cell around which the 
work develops itself* a nucleus, as Tagore says, and from this 
moment onwards, the unknown laws which govern the evolution 
of forms direct the hand of the creator. These forms begin by 
having an abstract character. Little by little whether by a kind 
of self-produced evolution or because the inSuence which guides 
them is touched by some memory of the common world, they 
acquire a certain resemblance to what we call nature. They 
become a face. Sometimes they hesitate to choose their destiny* 
A very curious design shows curves lying across the page, 
which seemed to be shaping into an orchid, but they changed 
their minds, and, the petal becoming a wing and the foot a claw, 
a fantastic bird was born from the flower. The resemblances 
so created, reduced to their mathematical elements, are sometimes 
astonishing in their firmness and truth. At other times, they 
possess a pathetic strength which is very touching. The curves 
which form them, moving freely, re-invent every style and recall 
every kind of genius. One figure is such as Modigliani might 
have drawn, and another might be the work of Pollaiuolo, or 
again, if the destiny of the lines was that they should end in 
cloudiness, the page upon which they are traced becomes covered 
by a sky* Only those who have never recognised those 
mysterious currents of thought and feeling, the outcome of the 
age itself, which penetrate all souls as by osmosis, and give its 
direction to a whole epoch, will be surprised that this pure 
painting, absolutely sincere and wholly unmfluenced by our 
studio customs, should resemble now and then the most recent 
researches of the painters of the west* There can be no question 
of imitation, but the convergence of spirit is remarkable. 

This work is not a hobby or a plaything* For the last two 
years, Rabindranath Tagore has been wholly occupied by this 
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new form of creation. The drawings which he produces with 
pens and inks, and which have the appearance of singularly 
skilful and sumptuous water-colours, take possession of him, and 
once begun, leave him no peace until they arc finished. They 
arc done at a sitting, and in a very short time, scarcely more 
than an hour, without a single mistake of the pen, as it threads 
the maze of intersecting curves and blank spaces. This new 
vocation is not so mysterious after all. A latent genius was 
asleep ; that is made plain by the suteness of the design, the 
beauty of the tones, the liveliness of every detail, the sense of 
ornament. For almost a lifetime, this genius has been kept in 
the shadows, for the highly developed faculties of the conscious 
mind left no room for the expression of this hidden force. One 
fine day it revealed itself, and the poet felt that another person 
was being manifested in him, but the new minister has not 
changed the laws of the state. In a story translated in 1929, 
The Wreck:, Tagore the writer created a very wise man, 
named Ramesch, who carefully avoided crossing the will of 
destiny, and whose obedience to its orders dragged him into 
some most complicated adventures. Tagore the paintet designs 
in the same way that Ramesch lived. 




THE GENIUS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By Vidhushekhara Bhattachaiya 

It is very difficult to dwell within short limits on the tnany- 
sidcd activities, the transcendent genius of Rabindranath Tagore— 
his poetic diction, his criticism of life, "the sad still musk of 
humanity” which pervades his writings* Just as the Sun, "the 
bright effluence of a bright essence increatc” rising from the east 
"robed in flames and amber light” travels the universe giving 
life and light to the living and inert world, so the genius of 
Rabindranath Tagore gives promethean light to the world of 
fancies, thoughts and ideas. Just as the Sun "at the voice of 
God did invest the rising world of waters dark and deep, won 
from the void and formless infinite” so the poetry of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore gave shape and form and made the world dance to 
the tunc of his orphean lyre, 

A great philosopher stated that the end of our life is action 
and nut thought. Another philosopher has observed that a good 
thought must precede a noble action* In the poetry of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore we find a harmonious blending of both thought 
and action. "Poets axe trumpets wishing for battle,” "They 
are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” The poetry 
of^Rabindranath blows the trumpet of a prophecy ; it scatters 
the dead thoughts as the decaying leaves ate scattered by the 
west wind. The Bard of Santiniketan presents to our admiring 
gaze the beautiful picture of a world rising from oppression and 
injustice. Like the gteat seer he hr.s tried to set aright the 
world-stream’s flow. There is joy in his poetry, there is life in 
his writings; he preaches the doctrine of optimism and 
rejuvenation. The shackles of dead formalism, barrenness, 
lethargy, tyranny and injustice must be broken. He preaches the 
doctrine of harmonious blending of wisdom and action, of means 
and end. He is not only "the prophet of the wonder and bloom 
of the world” but a Messiah of hope, love and work. The 
establishment of Sandniketan is the embodiment of the ideal and 
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the establishment of Sriniketan is a proof of his practical realism, 
Rabindranath typifies the sublime and the practical 

It has been rightly stated that the function of a poet is to 
give to the ordinary the stamp of eternity* to make the ordinary 
*‘thc nursling of immortality/* A poet describes things “with 
ati orient light unborrowed of the sun* that never was on sea or 
land—the consecration and the poet^s dream/* 

"The form remains/* says the poet, "but the function never 
dies/* The composition and constitution of Visva-Bharati may 
be limited and confined. The poetry of Rabindranath may have 
limits and restrictions but the idea that inspires his poetry or his 
Visva-Bharati must live for ever and must transcend all limita¬ 
tions, Nothing can l>c a greater fallacy than to suppose that the 
idea is contained only within the limits, that the underlying idea 
of a poem is confined within the corners of the poem itself. The 
form is but a temporary visage which encases the idea but the 
idea itself like an eternal essence will live on for ever from age 
to age, 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever/* It is perfectly 
immaterial from the point of artistic beauty whether Ramachandra 
was a real figure or Sita a mere halo of poetic fancy* whether 
Jesus Christ was a real personage or the necessary outcome of a 
deep devotion of an oppressed race. So long as mankind exists 
for truth and beauty, for deep sentiments and emotions such 
characters like Ramachandra or Jesus Christ will be an imperative 
necessity for the satisfaction of the moral and religious sentiments 
of an aching world* 

Rabindranath has created characters which transcend all 
times and ages* characters which overleap all limitations. He 
has created ideas, divine essence* God-given ideas—which ate 
"the master light of all our seeing, which are the fountain light 
of all our doing**—these splendid visions which guide out 
destiny as also a nation*s destiny from the cradle to the gtavc*t 

1 Bne3i*b Toisioa ty Pnbtftt Knnwi Mukhwjw, K* A„ LediuEer, Oilontta UdIyw* 
•ity, n™ the orij^oAl BeufAll. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By K. R* Srinivasa Iyengar 


Rabindranath Tagore's essays and verses appeared in Bengali 
periodicals as early as 1875 ; his "Gandhi Maharaj” was indited 
only a few weeks ago. During the intervening period, extending 
over two or three generations, Tagore has rarely, if ever at all, 
allowed a year to pass without adding something fresh and vital 
to the heritage of Bengali literature. Fie was born in the rich 
and noble family of the Tagores on the yih May 1861* His 
grandfather, Dwarkanath Tagore, had been a friend and co- 
worker of Raja Rammohan Roy : his father, Devendranatb, the 
Maharshit had been a pillar of the Brahma Samaj movement, 
Rabindranath was thus heir to great traditions. He lost his 
mother when quite young ; and his father was not often at home, 
Youijg Rabindranath therefore lived his own life—and it was 
essentially a lonely life* He came in time to love loneliness, even 
to make a religion of it* “There are many paradoxes in the 
world and one of them is this, that wherever the landscape is 
immense, the sky unlimited, clouds intimately dense, feelings 
unfathomable—that is to say, where infinity is manifest—its 
fit companion is one solitary personIt was thus Tagore later 
generalized from his own apprehensions* Tagore was, of course, 
no misanthrope—far from it; he loved all creations of man and' 
God and loved to live amidst them, but the infinity of solitude 
charmed, chastened, and made a different man of him. Out of 
this mystic union of Man and Nature, great poetry was born, 
and bom again and again* 

The many-sided achievements of Tagore during the past 
six decades and more almost take one's breath away* Lyrics, 
poetic plays, plays of ideas, social plays, novels, short stories, 
essays in criticism, philosophical essays, autobiographical frag¬ 
ments, letters, addresses,' educational dissertations, these have 
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uninterruptedly flowed from his pen* He is an actor* a producer, 
a musician, a painter, and a platform speaker of extraordinary 
power* He played a conspicuous part in the activities of Brahma 
Samaj ; he was a prominent figure during the 'Tattitioo of 
Bengal” agitation, though he did not subscribe to its wilder 
heresies ; he has made his Visva-Bharati at Santirdketan the 
rallying centre of international culture ; he has travelled the 
world over, raising India’s stature in the process ; and the 
figure of the aged poet, with the flowing beard and immaculate 
white clothes, has now become a visible symbol of India’s 
antiquity, her reserves of poetry and her living philosophy. 

During the caclici half of his career, the storm of contro¬ 
versy broke now and then over him, and threatened to engulf 
him* However, by the time he was fifty years old Bengal as 
one man was prepared to honour him* The meeting on January 
a8, 1912, at the Calcutta Town Hail was the homage paid by the 
Bengalees as a whole to their Poet Laureate* During his 
subsequent English tour, some of his English renderings from 
the original Bengali, while still in manuscript, elicited the 
unqualified appreciation of people like W. B* Yeats, Bothenstein, 
May Sinclair, Professor Bradley^ Nevinson and others. Gitanjali 
was published in England, and it took the English world by 
storm* Presently, in 1915, Rabindranath was awa(dcd the 
Nobel Prize for Literature* 

One should carefully guard against over-estimating the 
importance of the Nobel award. In the late Mr* Nagendtanath 
Gupta's words, ‘Tor Rabindranath the Nobel Prize has served 
as an introduction to the west. , * for the rest the Nobel Prize 
has been of no more use to him than his cast off knighthood.” 
The award, and the lionising of the poet that it led to, really 
depressed him. He was utterly sincere when he remarked : ”1 
shall never get any peace again* I shall be worried with 
appeals, all kinds of people will be writing to me* My heart 
sank when I'saw those people at Bombay and realized that- they 
were going to make a public show of me there.” However, 
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this "‘introduction to the west” was no negligible matter. It put 
him—and through him, modern India—on the map of world 
literature* Indians realized that at last the West was paying 
homage to the East ; they accordingly eagerly shared the foy and 
hoped to discover in it inspiration for creative work in the 
future, “A poet’s mission is to attract the voice which is yet 
inaudible in the air ; to inspire faith in the dream which is 
unfulfilled ; to bring the earliest tidings of the unborn flower to 
a sceptic world*” It was thus Tagore’s work gave a standing 
and a status to the Indian renaissance, making it hope that the 
fulfilment of its visions is now only a matter of time* 

Tagore’s vitality and fecundity ate ttuly astonishing. There 
are nearly two hundred items in the bibliography of his Bengali 
writings. He seems to have written nearly two thousand songs. 
His plays are as numerous as they are varied* Even his English 
translations constitute a respectable bulk* Collections like 
Gifdnjali^ The Gardener ^ and The Crescent Moon have been put 
into their English garb by Tagpre himself* In plays like Chitra^ 
he seems to have altered the original in many places. Notwith¬ 
standing all this ceaseless activity, his work is not unequal in 
the sense Wordsworth’s work is unequal, Rabindranath’s lyrical 
poetry seems to suifer, when taken in mass, from a sort of 
sameness but not from flatness or gtotesqueness. When collec¬ 
tions of his poems appeared one by one, each was a revelation, 
and was received with a chorus of applause. English and 
American critics found them “of supreme beauty”, “of trance-Ukc 
beauty” ; they thought that "to begin chanting these lyrics aloud 
is to pass majestically into a realm of spiritual ecstasy” ; they 
wondered if the rhythm of the lyrics was not comparable to 
that of the Song oj Songs. In course of time, as the bulk seemed 
to increase, and especially when the omnibus Colkcitd Poems and 
Plays was published, the magic seemed to fade away, and the 
critics sang a different tune ; "much of Tagore’s writing is only 
a kind of mellifluous musing or is even lost^ to quote his own 
words^ ‘in the endless mist of vague sweetness' * * . even his 
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expression of ecstasy h apt to be diffuse and this difhisencss is 
the more obvious when we have his work as here in buJk*’^ 

An antidote to this feeling would be to read Rabindranath's 
longer poems which have, unfortunately, not reached as many 
people as have his shorter song-offerings and fluent musings* 
One of his great poems is "Sea Waves”* written to commemo¬ 
rate the wreck of a pilgrim ship carrying nearly one thousand 
passengers to Puri in 1887, The occasion and the moving poem 
it called forth remind one of Gerard Hopkins's T/>e WtHk of the 
DetitsMand, Even in translation the surge and the roar, “the 
burl of the fountains of ait”, the “buck and the flood of the 
wave”, arc reproduced , the Storm, the ogress shouting “Give I 
give I give 1", is fearfully, unforgettably, visualized. In “The 
Child” there is an impressionistic description of the pilgrimage 
of men and women of all kinds to the hypothetical shrine of 
fulfilment. Ibscn^s Brand is reincarnated in this poem. Men 
from the valley of the Nile, the banks of the Ganges, from Tibet 
and the “dense dark tangle of savage wildernesses”, all gather in 
one place and start on their journey ; the trials are unendurable 
to everyone except the Man of Faith ; he is denounced by 
his erstwhile followers as a false prophet. None the less they 
reach their journey's end ; the child is discovered ; 

It 

Th«y kn«e] dowD ,—the king and bho beggar^ the Bulnt 

and the binnt^rp 

the wise njul the foaf —and ory : 

“Victory to inan^ the new-born, the ever’-living." 

And of Rabindranath's “Farewell to Heaven”, “Urvasi”, “Ahalya”, 
“The Stream of Being” and "The Tafniahal”, which are among 
the most sustained flights of his muse, it is difficult to speak with 
moderation. They seem to be perfect of their kind, implicating 
universes of thought and feeling ; they seem to be rough approxi¬ 
mations to the traditional “music of the spheres”—so inwrought 
arc they “in fo/ms that luxuriate into arabesque, in colours that 
shimmer into iridescence, in speech that kindles into imagery/' 
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And the crowning wonder of all seems to be "Urvasi”,— 
a bursting scream of adoration at the sight of Ideal Beauty, 
the enchantress of Life and Love ; 

In the AsaembL/of thA Gods, whoa thou tlance^t iti ecetaay of joy^ 

0 awayipi; wave, Urvaei^ 

Tlie oompanioa of blllowBi in mul^ocean swell and daocei 

boat oii boat i 

In tho oroato of tho oorn the ekirt» of Earth train bio ; 

From thy nacklcico stars fall off m tho eky ; 

Suddenly in the breast of luaD the heart forgets itselh 
The blood dances ! 

Suddenliy iu the horizon thy zone bursts,^ 

Ah, wild in abandon I 

Rightly Dt* Edward Thompson finds in this poem ‘‘ a meeting 
of East and West indeed, a glorious tangle of Indian mythology, 
modern science, legends and European romance/^ Nor is 
Mr. Nagendranath Gupta off the mark wlicn he affirms that the 
poem “scintillates and glitters like the Kohinooi: in the poet's 
Gokonda of flawless jewels.” 

As a novelist, Tagore's fame rests on Cora and Tlie Hnme 
and the W^rld. The earlier novel. The Wrecks interesting as it 
is, is an unsatisfactory work, Ramesh is a Bengali edition of 
Oblemov ; he is scarcely convincing. And the story is full of 
improbabilities and coincidences that leave a distaste in the end. 
The Home and the World adopts the technique followed, among 
others, by Browning in his K/Vg and the Book and Wilkie Collins 
in his Woman ht White, The three chief characters, Nikhil, 
his wife Bimak, and their friend, Sandip, tell their own stories in 
the first person. Nikhil is a curious amalgam of Prince Muishkin 
and Stavrogin. His goodness is mistaken for weakness by others ; 
his sense of justice is denounced as treachery to the national 
cause. The clap-trap that passes for patriotism deeply 
pains him. 

What I rAally feel ia this, that tboas wbo cap not Hud fooil for 
their eathuBLnam in a knowledge of their eonntry ae it la^ or thoae who 
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DAiinot love men juet because they are men^^ho needs must; shout 
and deify their country in order to keep up their exeitement,—theao 
Love exeitement more than their country^ 

There is no doubt Nikbil is a partial projection of Tagore 
himself. 

The Ho/^t and the Worid^^.^ greeted indifferentljr on account 
of its political implications. But Gora was a favourite from the 
beginning with Tagore's admirers* Its hero, Gourmohan, is the 
son of an English lady brought up in a Hindu household since 
the very day of his birth. He is presented to us therefore as a 
fusion of the best that the West and the East can boast of* Gora, 
albeit he is a symbol, is well realised in flesh and blood* 

As a short story writer,' again, Tagore has some notable 
triumphs to his credit. }:lun^y Sioms^ Mashi^ and similar collec¬ 
tions bespeak the range of his art* These are not stories really, 
but prose lyrics in fiction* The emotional background is the 
main thing ; the plot spins itself out c^For tics sly, inevitably almost* 
Tagore plumbs the depths of the human heart, and he has an 
uncanny understanding of women, their superficial wiles and their 
reserves of devotion and sacrifice* Asha and Minnie and Kusum 

9 

and Souravi and Dindhya Bhashini arc so many variations on the 
same theme of womanhood that serves Man, and serving fulfills 
its destiny* Likewise, “being rooted and grounded in^he lo^e of 
all the loveliness of earth”, Tagore could transmit to his readers 
something of this love, something of this naked kinship with 
Nature and “dear and dogged man*'* His novels and short stories 
are thus the composite testament of a seer's ripe wisdom ; they 
suggest a way of life, but more through artistic implication than 
propagandist iteration. 

There is not space here to speak in detail of Tagore's 
dramas. Some of them, Chitra and Samftet^ K/wg eind Queen and 
l?ost Offte^ have proved very popular in their English garbs* 
Tagore has been writing plays during almost every period of 
his career, T heir range is very wide ; some are social studies, 
reminding one of Ibsen ; some are tragedies, taking our minds 
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back to Elizabethan tiagcdy ; some ate soaked in symbolism, 
reminding one of Maeterlinck^s PtUeas and Meiisande or Haupt* 
mannas Hannth% there are others still, seemingly fragile and slight, 
that shift the action to the theatre of the souL A multitude of 
chatacters people these plays—I la, Queen Sumitra, Raghupati, 
Apaina, Qiitra and Arjuna, Mai ini, Kama and Kunti, Sati, the 
King of the Dark Chamber. Many of the plays no doubt seem 
to sutier from a thinness of content, a poverty of action, "when 
merely read. But we have it on good authority that when they 
arc seen —and these plays, one and all of them, arc meant to be 
seen—on the stage, they *'are a delight which never falters from 
the first word to the last,” Only on the stage the fluid visions 
crystallize, the words acquire a spiral of meaning, and t)ie music 
and the pageantry coalesce into a nobler synthesis. 

Rabindranath Tagore is different things to different men. 
Some arc mainly attracted by Sadhana and The P^eiigmi of Man ; 
some make a habit of dipping into Thoughts of Kabindrmath 
Tagorey culled and edited by Andrews ; some read his books on 
Nationalism and Personality, his letters and his addresses ; some 
like his poems short, others regret that he has written no epic ; 
some read The KabsiUwallab again and again with tears in their 
eyes ; some speculate on his philosophy and discourse on his 
symbolism. Tagore’s genius has shot out in many directions, 
dazzling and giving light : but we arc too near to him to be able 
to "place” him. Judged by any standards whatsoever, Tagore's 
poetic achievements compel recognition; he is not of India alone, 
but the world's. He has given us his gifts lavishly, and a life-time 
of reverent study is not enough to take m all that he has to give. 
What, then, is the great fact of Rabindranath's achievement ? He 
is a messenger of an Immense jfuture to come ; has knocked 
at our gate and all tiic bats have given way. Our doors have 
burst open*” It only temains for us to gathet the harvest 
while wc may* 



THE POLITICAL IDEALS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By Sachin Sen 

Our politics has neither grammar nor syntax ; it is full of 
oxymorons» Being a subject nation, wc generally exhaust our¬ 
selves in condemnation of foreign rule, and those who are loud 
in such condemnation receive the loudest applause. In the 
ultimate analysis, our political movement is an invitation to 
favours from our foreign rulers* Rabindranath admits that 
he has no enthusiasm for such political movement. He has 
faith in the dignity of human relationship, so he disdains the 
insolence of might ; he knows that the mission of civilisation is 
to bring unity among people and establish peace and harmony, 
so he rejects the poisonous fumes of greed and hatred corroding 
the spirit of Man, Tagore is not an anarchist, but an individualist 
who believes that the function of the State is to maintain the 
conditions necessary to the best life, and that the function of 
society is to promote the good life and to help the expression 
of those moral and spiritual aspirations of man which belong to 
his higher nature. As an individualist, he refuses t(^ “associate 
truth and justice and right automatically with the possession of 
physical power”. People who will remain passive recipients of 
orders to whose moral quality they are indifferent will cease to 
be moral beings, as he sincerely believes that to abdicate the duty 
of moral judgment is to sell oneself into slavery and to be 
incapable of creative achievement. But he has profound faith 
in social co-operation and is not indifferent to limiting one's 
aggressiveness in avoiding collisions with fcllow*crcaturcs, 
Tagore's political ideals spring from this idealist theory of the 
State and dynamic view of social co-operation owning obedience 
not to any specific organ of coercion but to the moral instincts 
of Man. The history of humanity, it can be shown, is a protest 
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against the doctriiie that justice is the will of the stronger 
and that moial obligation is less compelling because it may end 
in fallutc* 

With Hegdj the stress is laid on the achievement of actual 
unity under the State and self-reatisation of man as a member of 
the State* The recognition of private and group interest of a 
citizen is subordinated to his devotion to the State as “embodi¬ 
ment of the Universal Idea”* With Rabindranath, the emphasis 
is on evolving a social unity, within which all the different peoples 
can be held together, “while fully enjoying the freedom of 
maintaining their own differences*” The deification of the State 
is absent, as the end to be sought is the spontaneous self- 
expression of man as a social being, so that “men can develop 
ideals of life in co-opetation with one another.” In Tagore^s 
doctrine of social classes, as with flcgel, there is no room for 
class struggle, and each class gets a definition in terms of the 
collective service to the community as a whole. Hegel wonted the 
unifying influence of the State; Tagore believes in the harmonising 
strength of social instincts. According to Rabindranath, the 
ideals that strove to take form in India's social institutions had 
two objects ; one was to regulate our passions and appetites for 
the harmonious development of man, and the other was to help 
hin\ to cultivate disinterested love for his fellow-creatures. 
These social ideals are creative ; they do not stimulate like wine 
and lead to abnormality ; they help the natural regulation of 
human relationships. The social instincts which impose restric¬ 
tions upon greed and hatred, as emphasised by Tagore, cannot 
but lead to the growth of social conscience which is involved 
in the modem concept of the social service State* The motive 
power in Tagore's societarian ideals is service and sacrifice— 
service to fellow-citizens and sacrifice of one*s exclusiveness. 
This corresponds to the ideals inculcated by the modem social 
service State* 

Believing as he does in the adjustment of differences and 
regulation of human aggressiveness, Tagore has welcomed the 
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spirit of the West but disdained the Nation of the West* He 
interpreted “nation" in the sense that it was the political and 
economic union of a people for a tnechanicaJ purpose ; its basis 
was the spirit of conflict and conquest and not social co- 
operation. Tagore reckons '‘Nationalism" as a great menace and 
believes that the Western Nation is acting like “a dam to check 
the free flow of Western civilisation into the country of the 
No-Nation." The Western civilisation is the civilisation of 
power, and therefore it is exclusive ; it is naturally unwilling to 
open its sources of power to those whom it has selected for its 
purposes of exploitation. This exploitation of India by England 
is fierceful for two-fold reason : ( i ) the Government of 
Britain is well-organised ; nationalism forges its iron chains of 
organisation which are the most relentless and unbreakable that 
have ever been manufactured in the whole history of man. ( a ) 
Before the British rule commenced, India had known foreign 
invaders and foreign domination. She had to deal with Kings, 
with human races ; she loved and hated them as occasion arose* 
But with the British conquest dated an era of foreign rule, not 
by an alien ruler but by an alien nation. India began to be 
exploited for the first time by a foreign nation for a foreign 
nation. She could supply the needs and satisfy the greed of 
rulers and invaders, but it was impossible to protect herself 
from decay now that there was organised exploitation by an 
organised nation for satisfying the needs of a distant foreign 
nation. This exhausted India and made her prostrate ; this 
accelerated the break-up of her social ideals, helped the growth 
of new classes in the Indian soil forming the link in the chain 
of British exploitation, and introduced “the politics of begging”* 
It was in this background that Tagore’s political ideals took form 
and shape. His political philosophy was grounded on the 
following basic considerations : 

( 1 ) It was Tagore’s conviction that what India needed 
was constructive work coining from within herself* In this work 
the people must take all risks and go on doing their duties* 
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They must show their powct to suffer for truth. He found 
little difference between a moderate, begging for favour with 
folded hands, and an extremist asking for favour with angry 
eyes. Tagore knows that where we have notUng to show, 
we have only to beg. To continue the existence as ‘*the eternal 
rag-picker at the other people's dustbins" is the greatest shame 
of a country, Tagore believes : 

Prisoner, tell me, who waa it that wrought this unbreakable chain. 

It was I* said the prieoner, who forged this chato very qarefully. 

(2) Tagore's “Swadeshi Samaj" ( State within State ) was a 
manifesto of his belief that India's problems are essentially social, 
and that the problems had to be approached through social co¬ 
operation, His scheme envisaged the organisation of the forces and 
resources of the country without any reference to the foreign 
bureaucratic administration, Tagore preached the duty of eschew¬ 
ing all voluntary association with official activities and sought to 
build up a parallel Government. His scheme amounted to a boycott 
of the British administration and British goods. He did not, 
however, advise the *‘seizure of power" as he had no faith in 
organising life on the passions of greed and hatred through the 
coercive machinery of the State ; he wanted to make society 
supreme and to promote social co-operation as the fundamental 
pufpose of his scheme. 

( j ) Tagoic emphasises again and again that man must 
grow to his full height by inculcating moral powers within. He 
points out that there should be no distrust of foreign culture, but 
that Indians must unfold their own culture. He reproached his 
countrymen for being merely hangers-on of European culture 
forsakmg the rich granary of their own past* In his synthesis, 
he stood for a wcB-balanccd life. Tagore knows full well that 
Britishers can only respect us when we ate strong and that the 
weak must suffer at the hands of the powerful. Accordingly, 
he asks us to remember that “whatever weakness we cherish in our 
society will become the source of danger in politics. The same 
inertia which leads us to our idolatry of dead forms in social 
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institutions -will create in our politics prison-houses wth immov¬ 
able walls*” This is why Tagore cautions his countrymen 
against building ‘*a political miracle of freedom upon the quick¬ 
sand of social slavery*” He replies to the critics that by 
pushing political freedom amidst the dung-heap of social 
weaknesses, we will only “dam up the true course of our own 
historical stream.” Those who have got their political freedom 
are not necessarily free, they are merely powerful* Under cover 
of political freedom, huge organisations of slavery are built up 
and continued. There is no reason to be enamoured of such 
political power* 

When Tagore preached the dangers of aggressive Nation¬ 
alism of the West and proclaimed social co-operation through 
regulation of the lower passions of greed and hatred, he was 
criticised as a colourless internationalist and an empty idealist 
who could earn applause but not adherents. His countrymen, 
drunk as they were with the political philosophies of the West, 
hesitated to accord support to his political teachings, and the 
Westerners, intoxicated with organised power, failed likewise to 
appreciate the accent and idiom of Tagore, It is extremely 
interesting to the-students of political thought that aggressive 
nationalism, founded on sovereign state-hood, is receiving strong 
criticism from the modern political thinkers of the W^st* It is 
now admitted that there are state servitudes—financial, judicial, 
administrative—which ate not derogatory to statehood. Non¬ 
sovereign statehood docs no violence to reality, and the concep¬ 
tion of the world-community, the “civitas maxima,” is not an idle 
and an empty dream. Political thinkers of today admit that 
nationalism breeds imperialism, and the termination of the 
possibility of aggression in the future by any nation-state involves 
the abolition of sovereignty. It is being increasingly felt that 
“the boundaries between nation-states cannot be permitted to 
interfere with the total well-being of the civitas maxima”* This 
modem appro^i-h to the world problems of discontent and 
war is, in a sense, in line with Tagore’s preaching in his 
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"Nationalism” whetein he did not fail to condemn that "the 
Nation, with all its paraphernalia of power and prosperity, its 
flags and pious hymns, its blasphemous prayers in the churches, 
and the literary mock thunders of its patriotic bragging, cannot 
hide the fact that the Nation is the greatest evil for the Nation, 
that all its precautions arc against it, and any new birth of its 
fellow in the world is always followed in its mind by the dread 
of a new peril.*’ The West forgot that "man in his fulness is not 
powerful, but perfect,** and that the present crisis in the world 
civilisation was due to the grouping of a number of sovereign 
nation-states distrusting one another. Tagore, therefore, cherished 
the hope that when the morning would come for cleansing the 
blood-stained steps of the Nation along the high-road of 
humanity, India who had never had a real sense of "Nationalism** 
would be "called upon to bring her own vessel of sacred water 
to sweeten the history of mao into purity** and “make the 
trampled dust of the century blesacd with fruitfulness/* Tagore 
counseled patience and observed : 

Lot us patiently benr our present ineult And realise that thes& 
fireworks hsvo splendour but not pormanenoo* because of the extreme 
explosiveness which is the ctvuse of their power, and also of their 
exhaustion. 

^ Tagore’s political teachings were conditioned by the 
historical peculiarities of India and by the great ideal that Man is 
not a mere food-sceking apparatus but has a great ideal to 
nurse and a truth to follow. He was severe in his condemnation 
whenever and wherever Man had strayed away from his higher 
ideals. Civilisation, Tagore believes, should take its firm stand 
upon the basis of co-operation ; whenever Man has failed to 
co-opetate, he has been defeated* "Whatever is richest in man’s 
life comes from this mutual co-operation/* This is the keynote 
of his political philosophy. 

To undetstand and appreciate the political teachings of 
Rabindranath* it is necessary to know that there were two compet¬ 
ing and conflicting ideological currents in Bengal in the nineteenth 
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centuty. Raja Rammohao Roy initiate an eta of libctallam and 
proclaimed that life was a continual process of synthesis. There 
was another conservative current losing its way in the stagnant 
pool of orthodox Hinduisrii. Tagore was the lineal descendant 
of Raja Rammohan in the fundamental approach to the problems 
of the age. His was the philosophy that “growth is the move¬ 
ment of a whole towards a yet fuller wholeness The impetuous 
onrush of Western civilisation flooded Bengal in the nineteenth 
century; the rule of Bengal by a commercial corporation like 
the East India Company even in the eighteenth century was, in 
fact, a rule by the British Parliament, and it was thoroughly 
consolidated by Bengalis men and money. Notwithstanding 
the suicidal effects of foreign rule, foreign culture, and foreign 
enterprise, Tagore did and could carve out his own path through 
a continual process of synthesis. With him the governing 
doctrine was that “truth consists not in facts but in harmony of 
facts”. He, therefore, stood for the vindication of Man ; the 
hindrances thereto were to be eradicated* The profiteer’s bushel, 
the foreign exploitation, the soulless character of the British 
administration, the vulgarisation of man's higher nature, 
aggressive nationalism in scorn of the welfare of fellow- 
creatures, the blind and insensate patriotism choking the springs 
of human civilisation—^11 these which hide the light of truth 
are severely critidsed by Rabindranath. His political ideals 
were influenced by the principles of humanism. Tagore is not 
a professional politician, but he has been undoubtedly the 
greatest political force in fashioning modern Bengal, He wants 
freedom for his countrymen from feat, shaped by their own 
distorted dreams, freedom from the burden of ages which “blind 
their eyes to the beckoning call of future”, freedom from the 
insult of dwelling in doll's world “where movements ate 
started through brainless wires”, and freedom from the anarchy 
■ of a destiny “whose sails are weakly yielded to blind uncertain 
winds*’* 



THE TOILERS* 


Adrift on the lazy tide of time 
sailing to the empty space 

T had a vision of phantom shapes* 
Processions of people passed and repassed 
trampling their way 

in a victorioius march* 

The Pathans with their imperial greed 
—their steeds raising clouds of dust^ 
and after them the Mughals 
—their crescent banners fluttering high 
they came and they left 
and far as 1 look in the empty space 
I find no trace of them* 

Since that time 

many a sun did rise 

and many a sun did set* 

Then came the mighty English bands 
racing on iron-roads 
—fiery with their pride of power* 

They too will vanish^ 

their far-flung net round the world 
will be swept away 

by the tide of time» 
and not the faintest trace 

will they leave behind them 

on this vast and empty space* 

The vision fades* * * * 


* Trv)«)4ttou R>ti1MBb Roj* of euo 4t BabiiulTkiiBth^B iBtnt ponoB ( Art>sye^^ 
1«1 1—X4. 
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As I look around tHs dear old eatth 

I sec the vast wave of common mass 
traversing by diverse ways 
the endless track from life to deaths 

urged on by common human needs 
from times immemoriah 
It is they that row 

and they that sit at the helm. 

It is they that sow the seeds 

and they that toil at the harvest. 

They remain the same through ages 

—the toilers. 


The sceptres snap, 

the war-drums beat no more, 
columns of victory 

stand in stupid silence, 
bloodshot eyes and bloodstained hands 
hide in history^s pages. 

But they toil on 

at home and abroad, 

by the sea and by the rivers, 

here and there and everywhere. 

Their million voices mingle in a song, 
their grief and joy of everyday 

harmonise in a mighty hymn to Life. 


Empires have passed away 

and on their ashes and ruins 
they ply their daily round 
—the toilers* 







THE FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
RABINDRANATH ^ 

By S. N. Oasgupta 

4 

It is difficult to take the first start with Rabindranath. It 
is like an ocean where one has lost his compass. The details of 
the first period of his life when the juvenile and yet precocious 
mind of Rabindranath was fighting with his own environment 
and where the environment was leaving its stamp on him, it is 
difficult to discover. From all we know it seems that he was not 
much in touch with his great father, with whom his relation was 
more of awe and reverence than of intimacy. From the 
character of Maharsi Devendranath, as reported by Rabindranath 
himself in his Jivan Smriti ( My Reminiscences) it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the family of Rabindranath 
was surcharged with a sort of religious outlook that the Maharpi 
possessed. But Rabindranath^s mind was virile and passionate, 
ambitious and imaginative, incipiently conscious of his great 
powers and unwilling to accept any defeat; but above all 
endowed with an inner capacity for feeling deeply and intensely 
and*a psychopathic tern per atnent super lativcly sensitive and yet 
duly regulated by rationalism, a mind which could easily reflect 
within itself the yearning of the timers spirit* 

Freedom and individuality characterised the mental back¬ 
ground of Rabindranath* His caily sojourn to Europe gave 
him an opportunity of freeing his mind by which he could enjoy 
experiences of an entirely different dimension from what he would 
have been hemmed in* if it had been his lot to stay in Bengal all 
along—a new capacity of transcending the limits of the mono¬ 
tonous existence of Bengali life of those days* He was a musician 

1 W« rtgTftI ihM ib* ul^nolCB apiiQB out diop^ud furUU 
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by gift and even in his early age of adolescence he could feel the 
pulsations of musical thtobbings in his heart as spontaneously 
as a cuckoo or a nightingale. Yet he was more than a cuckoo 
or a nightingale in this that he could spell the message of the 
music as distinguished from the message of the words. When 
he tried to learn in Europe the ordinary European music and the 
Irish melodies he could distinguish in them the tendency of the 
new age to unburden its passions in a manner entirely different 
from what he was familiar with in Indian music. The mark of his 
early individuality could be felt when he charged Indian songs 
with European tunes and music, a process the suggestion of 
which must have been deepened by the musical experiments of 
his btother Jyotirindranath Tagore. 

According to his own confession, his Vdlmiki Pratibhd was 
the first attempt to express his soul in terms of this newly coined 
music where the literary expression sank far away in the penumbra 
of the torch of music. His mind at this time was boiling with 
emotions and infinity of subjectivity that could ideally transcend 
all obstacles in the very depth of the subjective experience. 
His Bhagna Hrliay which he started writing in England was an 
illustration of this* The poet was at that time only eighteen and 
had not yet emerged from the twilight of dawn, when the tight 
of the morning sun has not cleared away the misty hi^ze of. the 
darkness, when we live in an unreal world, which superimposes 
itself upon the real and when fancy has a greater charm than 
reality. The pleasure and pain of this life is like the pleasure 
and pain of a highly-spun dream, when the mind refuses to 
compare and attest one^s feelings with reality and the feelings of 
one^s own mind with the fancies that one weaves t the world of 
a magician appears as the ultimate reality. 

From the age of fifteen or sixteen to twenty-two or twenty- 
three the poet passed through such a stage of emotional sul^ecti- 
Vity that the exaggerated forms of emotion and fimey lived and 
moved about without contradiction and were more real than 
any real thing ; the various functions of the mind and the 
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various orders of experience were not differentiated at this stage ; 
it was like the early age of the earth, when water and land were 
in a state of formation and differentiation, of rising lands and 
submerged continents, of shadows and shapes that are mutually 
unfamiliar to one another, when the inner powers of man crowd 
together for liberation and manifestation and in their very 
crowding baffle their own purposes. Nothing is impossible at 
this stage, for the bondage and limitation of the reality, of the 
order that is inexorable, of obstacles that arc impassable, are 
unknown. The poet himself compares it with the state of a 
teething child who feels that he can break everything under his 
teeth. The onrush and conflict of these inner powers can never 
realise their end, until they are differentiated and strengthened and 
until the consciousness grows of the objective world of reality 
through which the passions ate to manifest themselves. 

Life in Bengal is as a rule as uneventful, as unvariegated 
as a little stream, hemmed in between the high banks of the 
village, gliding slowly towards the sea. Its load of water is little, 
its mud is deep and its meandering course arrests its rapidity, 
but when the flood of the sea tushes at the mouth the narrow 
river-bed can hardly accommodate the devastating volume of 
water which breaks the banks and inundates the peaceful villages. 
So it was in Bengal which was tame and calm under the oppres¬ 
sive bonds of social and religious repressions, family conventions 
and customs and relations of superiority and inferiority. The 
large shipment of foreign literature bombarded against its weak 
walls and tore open the old shackles and fire was lit up in 
thatched houses of bamboo groves where doves had built 
their nests. It is for this reason also that, while on the one 
hand the mass of Bengali upper-dass men lay sleeping, 
spending their time in luxurious ease and unthinking dog¬ 
matism, strongly fettered in the meshes of the superstitious 
cults and customs, while the old learning had, except among a 
few, sunk in the mud almost beyond hope of recovery and 
when even the names of the great philosophical and literary 
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works of the past wexe almost forgotten, there arose on the 
other hand a band of young men* who had taken to English 
studies and had been stirred up to mad intoxication by the 
Western ideals of thought* It was only a few persons like Raja 
Rammohan Roy and Mahatsi Devendtanath Tagore who could 
assimilate the West without being thrown off their feet* who 
had a solid foundation in Indian culture and who could on that 
basis try to build a structure after the Western pattern, modihed 
according to the Eastern need. But a large majority of others* 
though often intellectually gifted* became mere enthusiasts and 
iconoclasts in thought* There were those who attacked the 
current traditional religion, not because they had a greater faith 
and a greater and a more refreshing insight into the deeper 
problems of life but because they enjoyed tearing asunder the 
faiths and convictions of others* Like a child who had picked up 
a sword they would go about testing the edge of their steel on 
every innocent plant and shrub that fell in their way* 

Born in such an age Rabindranath in his first attempts lived 
in a world of passions which were a mere resonance of his young 
blood, stimulated by reading Western poetry and bent upon 
giving expressioi\ to them in the juvenile period of his composi¬ 
tion* A flame of revolution was lit up in his heart and he gave 
vent to his poetic instincts in making his language a vehicle of 
this fanciful^ illusory fire* this pseudo-passion^ which was not'*the 
sacrificial fire at the altat of human experience and wisdom but 
a consuming fire that burns and wrecks the nerve* But a true 
son of the modern spirit as he was, he carried with him the 
conviction of a growing individuality which consciously trusted 
in the possible exploits of his own adventure, rather than link 
himself to the tail of others to seek refuge and protection 
under the wings of the old tradition* He had a consciousness of 
the truth of the experiences of his own heart even when these 
experiences were but mere ebullitions of emotion, mere whirlpools, 
which revolvi^d round and round themselves and could be lived 
through as a mere internal welUng-up and a purely subjective 
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excitement. The poet himself in his own Reminiscences refers 
to an old poem of his, in which he says : “My heart is my own, 

I have not sold it to anybody ; if it is broken and lost, be it as it 
may. My heart is my owq.”i And, alluding to it further, says 
that there was no reality which could break his heart* It was a 
fancied breaking of the heart, which became the subject of 
enjoyment in poetry. In hts Ydlmiki Prafibhd and M^dr Kheld^ 
he bad already begun his experiments in adapting English tunes 
to Bengali words and was feeling elated at the discovery of a new 
composition, tie was thus making headway through new fields 
and was stimulated with the spirit of literary ad%Tnturc, 

The poems of his Sandbyd SangU arc particularly memo¬ 
rable as the first adventure of the poet, when he was 
becoming slowly conscious of his powers, la form and 
matter the poems of Sdndhya Sangit may not be of a high 
order but they were the hatbinger of the morning Ught when 
the birds do nut leave their nests for the open sky on their 
unfiirLe J wings, but when they chirp within and feel the urge of 
their wings for rushing outside. There is a pensive tone in many 
of the poems which reveals to us the fact that the poet was 
becoming conscious at this time of his great destiny and he was 
fluttering within himself as to how he may escape the walls of 
hts own limitations, like a bird that grows its wings within a 
cage, and feels in the strength of its wings its power of soaring 
high in the sky, but being unable to do so^ pecks at the bars 
in sad disappointment, or like a volume of water that rushes 
from a mountain spring and whirls round the cavity of the rocks 
unable to break through the stony barrier. 

Shortly after the writing of Sartdhyd Sanity a new 
revelation of his inner consciousness dawned on the poet. In 
describing the dawning of this revelation the poet says that one 
day as he was walking on the roof of his house and the shadowy 
evening was enriched with the parting rays of the sun, it appeared 

1 TmnlatlGOfl of ih^ Fiwt*i orlginftl Ban gall nsad Jti thla ara dlone Sy tfaa 
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to him that the wotld had become bathed all at once in a^new 
beauty* He pondered over it and discovered that the cause of this 
new appearance was not merely the beautiful rays of the sun and 
the tender evening, but a new spiritual fact. He felt that the even¬ 
ing was not so much in the objective world as over himself, cover¬ 
ing his own egotism and his own vanity. So long as he carried his 
own egotism with himself, the world could not appear in its true 
light; now leaving the self aside he could look upon the world, 
beautiful and joyous in its true perspective* Immediately 
following this he describes another experience of his when he 
was standing one morning in the verandah of his house and 
looking at the gardens at a distance, from behind the foliage of 
which the sun was slowly peeping out* It appeared to him as 
if a black veil was withdrawn from his eyes and he felt as if the 
world was floating everywhere in joy and beauty* The pensive- 
ness that had penetrated into the crevices of his soul vanished 
in a moment, and the light of the world poured into his eyes. 
It was the day on which he wrote his ^^Nirjbarer Svapna-bhanga”^ 
and was filled with a joy in which the whole world appeared 
dear to him* It was as if he had had a vision of God in his poetic 
inspiration and intuition. The effect of this enlightenment was 
immense, and it seems to have determined a very great part of 
his life and character and his literary enterprise. It ^was like a 
ray that penetrated through the outer covering of men and things 
and made their inner being visible to him* Everyone that 
passed in the street, from the richest to the poorest, appeared to 
him to be wonderful, as if they were but waves upon a dancing 
universe* It was a vision of things, seen through the inner 
consciousness, not with the eyes* Even the trifling episode, the 
most trivial occurrence of young men laughing in the street 
appeared to him like the foam from a deep sea of joy, that 
rocked in the cradle of the Universe* They did not appear to 
him as individual events, but as parts of the whole* He could 
imagine in one moment all the pulsations of activity throughout 

1 Ifi. Tba Foantnln Awakened from Ui Dr«in* 
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the world bubbling in a dance of joy and beauty, which was the 
essence of the world we live in i the cow grazing in the held 
by another cow, the mother carrying the child, friends laughing 
with friends appeared to him not as trivial episodes, not as the 
commonplaces of everyday life but as whistling through them 
the echoes of a great infinity. He expressed this idea in a 
couplet : 

Tbo door$ of my hoart barve boen euddwly opeo^, 

Tho world has crowded m with cmbraciog hartda. 

It was not a mere poetic fantasy but was the expression of 
a deep feeling, which the poet could but feebly voice. This 
delight and joy was not a mete joy of external natural scenery ; 
and the poet tells us that when immediately after this he went to 
the Himalayas, the grandeur and splendour of that royal 
mountain could hardly improve the tone : it was an opening 
of the veil of his heart, a true enlightenment. 

It was from here, I suppose, that the poet began to feel 
real experience of an infinity of a subjective enlightenment, the 
plenitude of a felt-whole, the limitless surplus within us 
that could not be contained within the meshes of out thought, 
and must express itself through the finite conjunction of words 
and phrases, their arrangement and order, their rhyme and 
jingle. The poet had written a poem at this time called the Echo 
( Pra^iddbveini) and his friends failed to see any meaning in it and 
the poet himself failed as well. It was the echo of a yearning ; 
and has yearning a meaning ? So long as the world was looked 
at in a piecemeal fashion, the parts could be joined in intellectual 
schematism, but now the light within had tiansformed the 
'^without” into a whole of experience, a feeling that from some 
deep cavern of the heart streams of melodious tunes had flowed 
into the valley of time and space, and whence they returned back 
into the heart as an echo* 

While Devcndraiiath*s contact with nature was joyous and 
majestic and though he loved nature in his own manner, the 
true value of nature with him was the revelation of a gteater 
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majesty of God whom the nature indicated as its creator and 
sustainer. Through every drop of sap that pervaded a tree he 
perceived the message of God. But Rabindranath in those days 
did not concern himself much about God. His was a passionate 
soul which, often vainly fluttering in deep subjective immediacy, 
one day found its escape when he realised that the true yearning 
that he felt so deeply consisted in the fact that his inner spirit, 
which was infinity in itself, poured out into the objective world 
and was reflected from there back to his heart, and it was this 
reflection that was a source of joy and beauty and it was this 
stream returning home into his soul that constituted the internal 
yearning that he felt. The infinite manifested itself in the finite 
and through the finite forms returned back into the infmitCi 
As he says, this discovery was his own and it was the passion of 
this discovery that was a true revelation for him. 

We find here a ring of Hegers Philosophy, of the spirit 
expressing itself in sensuous terms and coming back to itself 
through a new transfiguration which was for Hegel the definition 
of art* The philosophy of Hegel had at this time spread its 
influence in England not only on the philosophers like Bradley, 
Caird, Stirling ind others but also on poets and writers like 
Coleridge and Carlyle. It is not unlikely that the poet might 
have caught the suggestion somewhere, and in and through his 
revelation of that particular morning’s joy, the truth behind 
the suggestion became all on a sudden living ; for though we 
have a general agreement with HegePs fundamental doctrine, 
the special manner in which the enlightenment occurred is not 
only peculiarly Indian but also religious, for in describing the 
special characteristic of this enlightenment the poet says in his 
Reminiscence that he felt as if every one that passed on the street 
was dear to his soul. The revelation had not only an artistic 
side but an intensely religious side too, inasmuch as it enabled 
him to realise the feeling of the brotherhood of man which is the 
greatest message of all religions. In Hegel we do not find these 
two parts combined together as but two aspects of the same 
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experience. Rabindranath has therefore always characterised 
every true art as also being good. 

In a much later work Rabindranath says that while the 
altruistic good of the animal world is for the purpose of race- 
preservation only, man has an element in him which seeks good 
for itself. It is this tendency i n man and this superfluity^ which 
is not required for his biological purposes^ on which the ethics 
of man is founded. So* too, man has a superfluity of emotional 
energy which is not required for his self-preservation, and which 
he wishes to express for the very joy of expression alone* “When 
a feeling is aroused in out hearts, which is far in excess of the 
amount that can be completely absorbed by the object which has 
produced it, it comes back to us and makes us conscious 
of ourselves by its return waves.*’ Rabindranath thus assumes 
that whether in knowledge, energy or emotion, man has 
an element, a fund which far surpasses the ordinary needs 
of his body and mind. This surplus emotion cannot remain 
at rest but creates joy in expressing itself in objective forms 
through images, ideas, instincts and the like and, as it returns 
back to consciousness, its purpose is fulfilled and we have the 
apprehension of beauty* Rabindranath regards this surplus of 
feeling as the personality of a man. He says that it is where the 
man is organic and has the inherent power to select things from 
his surroundings in order to make them his own, where he 
can transmute things into his living structure, or, in other 
words, is creative that a man displays his personality. 

Behind all the forces of nature there is a spring, a 
source from which all the life and energy of nature flows, a sort 
of Personality* When a poet approaches nature it is not the 
separated phenomena of nature only that captivate him, but 
the direct communion with nature almost as a living person. It is 
the contact of the two personalities, as it were, that forms the 
essence of poetic inspiration. To a poet therefore it is not the 
details, discrete and separate that have their appeal, but the whole 
'—the whole of flowing life and flowing joy. This flow of life 

z6 
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that the poet perceives is not a mere biologica.1 concept, it is a 
spiritual concept of the infinite in its concrete form* Tagore 
reminds us of what the poet of the Upanisads had said that 
no movement of life would be possible if the whole sky were 
not full of infinite joy* Tagore thinks that the function of our 
personality consists in transforming everything with which we 
may have any concern into the human* By this activity of the 
superfluous in us art is produced* We sec here that Rabindranath 
still holds in 1917, when his Persona/Jj^ was published, almost the 
same view that became Jiving to him in the period of his life, 
when he was writing his Prabhdt SanglL 

In his Riligi&n of Man Tagore says that man alone has an 
ideality in him by which he pushes to go beyond himself as no 
animal does. He has a feeling that his reality far exceeds him¬ 
self. The cal! from within is deep in his mind, it is the 
call of his own inner truth which is beyond his direct knowledge 
and analytic logic* As our consciousness mote and mote 
comprehends it, new valuations arc developed in us, new depths 
and delicacies of delight, the sober dignity of expression through 
elimination of tawdriness of frenzied emotion and of violence* 
The religion of map is thus to be sought not in his gods but in 
the dream of his own infinity. The theology that man invented 
in his earlier days only supplied him with an emotional pastime 
and not with spiritual inspiration* It therefore fell far short of 
his personality, the mission of which is to reveal humanity in 
the background of the eternal. It has taken man a long time to 
discover the nature of his own spirituality, and the various 
religions through which he has passed have the common chatac* 
terisric that man has sought through them his own supreme 
value, which they have often invested with an anthropomorphic 
character* Such an anthropomorphic outlook distorts the truth 
of man and, like all mistakes in other branches of knowledge, 
this too has to be fought against and overcome* 

In another chapter Tagore gives us his positive conception 
of the INFINITE as that unity in which the many and the multifold. 
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thtougli which it expresses itself, fells fei shott of its nature ; 
the beauty of a lotus is more than the flower b which it is 
expressed, and this is the bfinitude of beauty, but in comprehen- 
ding the concept of this infinite mere magnitude is not the deter^ 
minant. The criterion is to be found in the quality of harmony 
which produces b us the positive sense of the quality of the 
infinity. It seems* however, that Rabindranath hardly tries to 
give us close and logical interpretation of the concept of infinity 
which is the very essence of his view of life and natutCn. Even 
b his Hibbert Lectures he seems to depend for his radical 
concept of infinity upon the vision and experience that he 
had had at the age of eighteen* On that particular morning he felt 
that all things which had seemed like disconnected waves, vagrant 
and tiansitoryj now obtained a meanbg in his mind in relation to 
a boundless sea* He felt sure that some Bebg who comprehended 
him and his world was seeking his best expression in all his 
experiences uniting them into an ever-widening individuality 
which is a spiritual work of art. He argues therefrom that the 
great creative mbd that was shaping the universe to its eternal 
idea was also shaping his own experiences^ But since he himself 
was a person it had one of its special centres of a personal 
relationship gtowbg bto a deepening consciousness. He felt 
that through all his sorrow and suffering he was passmg through 
the labour of creation* He felt himself as an impartial spectator 
witnessbg the mystery of a meeting of the two b a creative 
comradeship* He felt that here was his religion, where the 
INFINITE became defined b humanity and came close to him so 
as to need his love and co-operation and this idea of his he 
expressed m a later poem called “Jivan Devata”- 

In another place he says : *'l had a vague notion as to who 
or what it was that touched my hearths chords, like the infant 
which does not know its mother's name or who or what she is. 
The feclmg which I always had was a deep satisfection of perso¬ 
nality that flowed bto my nature through living channels of 
communication from all sides.” He tried to emphasise the idea 
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that, in spite of the differences that exist in the world of things 
among themselves and between us, wc are conscious of an organic 
unity between them and us, such that we can easily trust in the 
testimony of out inspired moments when we feel that there U but 
one life that manifests itself in us as well as in the objective world 
—an alhpetvading Personality answering to the personality of man* 
He held that the world consisting of the animate and inanimate 
found its culmination in man, its best expression. Man, as a crea¬ 
tion, represents the creator and this is why of all creatures it has 
been possible for him to comprehend this world in hts knowledge, 
in his feeling and imagination, to realise in bis individual spirit 
a union with a spirit that is everywhere. 

The poet tells us that, in the region of nature, by unlock¬ 
ing the secret door of the workshop one may come to the 
dark hall where dwells the Mechanic* In this dark hall there may be 
the secret of the world mechanism, but the haU of union is there 
where dwells the Lover in the heart of existence. We are remind¬ 
ed in this connection of the import of his drama Kaja or Tht 
King of the Dark Chamber^ where the king was not visible in 
any pageant or show but was visible only to the beloved lady 
in the dark chamber where all lights were out. 

In his early days the poet was appointed Secretary to 
the Brahma Samaj founded by his father. He took part in 
the services by composing hymns which unconsciously took 
the many'-thumbed impression of the orthodox smudge of 
tradition, but though he tried to persuade himself that he was in 
harmony with the members of that association, he gradually 
began to feel that he was not loyal to the religion, but only to 
the religious institution. This institution represented a standard 
truth at its static minimum and zealously guarded any growth 
and progress. But in religion and art nothing should be guided 
by the mass opinion of a community, for religion and art are 
peculiarly the field of the solitary communion of the individual 
spirit. After a long struggle the poet had to sever his connec¬ 
tion with the Biahma Samaj, He felt that religion did not 
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consist in the crudity of details on pure metaphysical rarefaction. 
Religion was above all an all-forsaking sincerityj an intense 
yearning of the heart for the divine in man. Temples and 
mosques obstructed the path and in the babble of the teachers 
and the priests the voice of God cannot be heard- All rituals 
and ceremonies and dogmatic beliefs were an obstacle to the 
streaming out of the souL The fundamental creed of his faith 
consisted in perceiving God in himself—the God that dwells 
within us as an unfathomable reality. We can meet him only by 
unlocking our inner doors. Yet this meeting with God, though 
it takes place in the solitary cavern of the heart, can at the same 
time so transform the person, so expand his love that in its tidal 
flood the whole world is deluged with a new insight, a new 
pulsation of feeling, so that every man comes to his heart 
apparelled in a celestial light. The lesson of God is not to be taken 
from scriptures or written books but from the scriptures of the 
heart. When the heart is flooded with such a direct apperception 
and inU' itton of the divine that the truth and reality of the 
objective humanity becomes directly intuitive, this rouses 
a profound feeling of longing and love. By an earnest and sincere 
sympathy we participate, as it were, in the lives of our fellow 
beings. With such a participation “religion inevitably concentrates 
itself on humanity which illumines our reason, inspires our 
wisdom, stimulates our love and claims out intelligent service ; 
and this God which pulsates in m through all humanity and 
through all universe by out participation in their essence 
cannot be a God of duality, a personal God who is different 
from me, but it is the God who is the essence of my being. I 
cannot adore and worship Him any more than 1 can worship 
myself.” 

The fundamental difference between the philosophy of the 
father ( Mahar^i Devendranath ) and the son is that the father 
was led by the ordinary cosmological argument of design to 
believe in a personal God who created the world out of nothing— 
a Semitic attitude, and regarded the world as the product of the 
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majestic power of God whose energy permeates the world* 
Man, a tiny figure of his creation, is by duty bound intellectually 
to comprehend the majesty of the Master and to resign his own 
will to that of His* In the early stages of Rabindranath's 
thought he was in a sort of conflict and confusion owing to 
his great reverence for his father and the interpretation that he 
gave to the Upani^ads, the holiest of all Hindu scriptures* It is 
true that the father, being a monotheist, found it difficult to 
accept the Upanijads in toto and preferred the testimony of his 
own experiences* This reliance on the testimony of his own 
expctiences as being of greater value than the messages of the 
scriptures marks his secession from Raja Rammohan Roy and 
also from the orthodox schools of Hindu religion* Tagore also 
took his stand on the testimony of his own experience as being 
of greater value than anything else* But his poetic nature was 
filled with passion from the very beginning. 1-lis love of 
nature was stupendously sincere through all his poems* 
In Kadf 0 K&mal and Md^asi we find an evidence of the 
dialectic of passions* Following the course of this inner dialectic 
of passion, we find how the lusty part of it soon revealed 
its smallness and filled the poet with a sense of detachment 
and left him craving for a passion that was infinite* Side by 
side with it, on particular occasions, he had visions of his 
positive infinity in the realisation of his inner personality which 
seemed to him to send forth beams of ethereal light bathing the 
objective world which always opposes our subjective personality 
as a barrier of darkness. The man in the street, the tree in 
the corner, the house-tops shining in the sun, are entirely 
indifferent and indeed opposed to our spirit which cannot 
make them its own. They are like stray images hanging in the 
intellectual compartment having no meaning for our own 
personality* It is only when out inner person streams out 
and overflows them that it can dissolve them in the juice of its 
own nature before it can assimilate them* Our spiritual commerce 
with the objective world is a continual act of creation of the 
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gi^t super-spirit through oqr huimn personality, which holds 
within it by legacy the infinitude of creative power that is 
possessed by the Master. 

In a passage in ^Msd 0 Chhanda^ the poet says that all events 
that happen are not truth. Speaking of ^dmdyana and its poet 
Valmiki, Narada is made to say that the mind of the poet is a 
far greater truth and a truer abode of the hero Rama than his 
actual place of location in Ayodhya. But though the poet did 
not attach any superiot value to facts and events which are not 
transformed by the creative activity^ these could not have been 
regarded by him as absolutely false and non-existent. We 
can appeal to certain passages of Tagore wherein he admits more 
than two kinds of knowledge. One kind of knowledge, he says, 
is that which we gain from other men and the other kind h that 
which wc attain by observation, experiment, and process 
of reasoning. But *‘thc highest truth is that which we can 
only realise by plunging into it. And when our conscious¬ 
ness is fully merged in it, then we know that it is no mete 
acquisition but that wc are one with it. Thus through medita¬ 
tion when our soul is in true relation with the supreme truth, 
then all our actions, words, behaviour become true/’ I would, 
however, add here another kind of truth of a superior order to 
the first and the second but lower than the third referred to 
above. This is the truth of aesthetic creation* Rabindranath how¬ 
ever does not discuss this problem elaborately anywhere but from 
his stray utterances wc may consider it as implicit in his mind 
that without the operation of mind nothing has any being or 
existence* In a passage from a haul writer which he quotes 
approvingly in his gJ Afcfl, it is said that without con¬ 

sciousness everything is dark and nothing exists, 

Tagore docs not say anything regarding the gradation of 
the two kinds of awareness,—awareness of the testimony of others 
and awareness of a scientific order through reasoning. But one 
may take the liberty of assuming that he would regard the first as 
being the weakest of all kinds of knowledge* That Rabindranath 
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very largely discredited mere traditional opinions, however holy 
they might be, is evident from his scathing criticisms of the 
traditional forms of Hinduism in which customary beliefs and 
scriptural tests had supplanted independent thinking, Rabindra¬ 
nath in all his criticisms of current Hindu society carries the red 
banner of a rational revolution. He is the most eloquent advo¬ 
cate of free rationalism. Thus wc may well assume that he 
regarded the first type of knowledge as the least true. The second 
type of knowledge, namely that of science, was next in order of 
reality and truth. Science and reasoning, being based on rational 
thought and abstraction, we have here a contribution from our 
own mind. The next in order is artistic creation, such as poetry 
and music, wherein our inner personality grasps the external data, 
not as an acquirement but as an enlightenment of the personality, 
through its creative function, its joy of self-elaboration and its 
peispcctivc of harmony and unity in multifold rala ted ness. But 
the highest truth is the truth of religious meditation, wherein a 
person plunges into the heart of reality. 

The argument implied in his stray utterances and 
poems is not primarily an argument of logic but of intuition 
or vision. It was the vision which he once had which gave him 
insight into the nature of his own personality spontaneously 
flowing and free* Even before this he used to write poetry 
and good poetry too; but he had not so long found 
himself. He divined for the first time that poetry and art were a 
spontaneous effusion of an cvet-yearning creative spirit, infinite 
in its longings and passions, that flowed out to the objective 
world, Hls ordinary egotistic and rational self stood aside like 
a spectator* In this vision he also felt that the mute world beside 
him was all pulsating with life, and, as in a wintry dusk, through 
the hazy cloud of mist, one can see the glow of the sun, so through 
this world of inert matter and living beings he perceived the 
glowing personality of a super-person whose spontaneous powers 
were flowing m streams of light and colour and shaping in forms 
and hues the beautiful world that stood dancing before his eyes. 
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It was this vision, the artist’s sdf-discovcty and mystic self-enlighten- 
mentj that gave him the key to opening the mystery of the utiivctsc 
of microcosm and macrocosm. In one of hiS poems he says : 

The eternal dream 

Is borne on the wings of sgelees light 
That FOTidq the veil of the vague 
And goes aarosa Time^ 

Weaving eeaselesa patterns of being. 

A mystery remains dumb, 

The meaning of this pilgrimage. 

The endlese adventure of exietence 

Whose rush along the sky 

Flares up inbo innumerable rings of paths,'-- 

Till at last toowtedge gleams out from the dusk. 

In the infinity of human spirit, 

And in that dim-lighted dawn 
She speeGhlessly ga:^ee 
Through the break in the mist 
At the viaion of Life and of Love^ 

Emerging from the tumult 
Of profound pain and joy. 

From the testimony of this vision and from the analogy of 
artistic cteation, Tagore concludes that true creation is only pos¬ 
sible by a person. The joy of emotion stirring up in the breast 
of a person can transfottn unmeaning objects into meaningful 
relatedness as integrated within the person. The pulsation of 
this joy is apprehended as the joy of the beautiful. The moral 
good is unique by itself, it cannot be measured by any other kind 
of good. It is its uniqueness that constitutes its intinity, for infi¬ 
nity is that which is not commensurable by anything other than 
itself- The aesthetic good or beauty is also in the very same 
manner unique in itself,—an inexhaustible superfluity that cannot 
be measured by anything else other than itsdf. It is for that very 
reason that the infinity of moral good, the infinity of beauty, has 
each an appeal all by itself. They are both therefore unanalysable 
and unthinkable by terms other than themselves, A good act done 
a? 
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to a petson is done for the very joy of doing the good. It should 
not wait for anything else, no expectation of thanks is needed ; 
if they come they are a superfluity of another order. It U like 
the case where one has received the full dividend for his share and 
unexpectedly gets a bonus. 

The creation of beauty draws us towards the good. 
The moral ideal and the artistic ideal pull us towards the same 
goal. It is because Tagore concentrated himself on the creative 
activity of the aesthetic type, which requires as its negative 
condition the moral detachment from egotism and vanity, 
jealousy and grced> and as its positive condition a spirit of charity 
and friendship, that the question of moral strength was not 
taken up separately by him. Moral elevation was taken as a 
sine qua non of the spiritual activity and enlightenment. The 
fundamental principle of this active creation, by which art is 
created and religious spirituality is attained, U love. Misery and 
sorrow, obstacles and difficulties that arc in the path of our 
progress are but occasions for evoking our creative impulse for 
overcoming them in a spirit of joy and love. The contingcncc 
is, in the deepest view, contributory to, or rathet an essential 
condition of, the perfection of the whole. But it wears the 
appearance of a foreign element in which, and in spite of which, 
the divine purpose is worked out; and it carries with it dange¬ 
rous possibilities, extremities of weakness and of suffering which 
it would be hard indeed to justify, if we considerciT them as 
specific parts of a deliberate plan* It is undoubtedly a source of 
the arduousness of reality. But it is in this ardtiousness that is 
rooted the grandeur of the world. If we could have out own 
choice and we thereby eliminated all pains, we should rub out 
our greatest opportunities. Thus Tagore says : 

O, You Cruel, 

You have done wdl to bring sorrow unto ue. 

Lot your flaming Are burn in my heart: 

Tbe iuooDse of my loner temple 
Would not aeod forth its fragrance 
Unless you burn it. 
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TJDleee yon ignite it my lamp wonld not giye light; 

Without the rude shook of Borrow 
Life remaitiB blunt and unaonBCLOua* 

Sorrow therefore is your own touch 
And a reward of my life. 

In the darlmeee of ignorance 
I am blind, 

It ia the light of your thunder 

That burns up the potlutiou of my eouL 

Again ; 

Without Borrow no sorrow can be removed, 

The poiaon should be treated with a severe burn. 

Let the dre burn as it plense, 

You ebould not fear- 
It will be turned into ashes 
And would never bum agaio. 

It is folly to avoid pain, 

Cowardice to escape from it; 

It is by dying alone 

That death een be conquered. 

Again i 

Strike and strike me again 
I can bear atilk more. 

. , . . 

Do not make my life a failure 

■ 

By playing only the soft tunes : 

Let alt the whiapering anguish of disappointment 
Flame up within mo, 

Like the mad winds that blow. 

Awake thou the whole firmament, 

And through my sorrow and anguish 
Make me complete. 

The real triumph of out life lies in the perception of the 
spirit's power that transforms the very meaning of the past and 
transmutes every loss into a gain. This is the way in which we 
can find even in the worst tragedy the beatitude of an other¬ 
wise impossible triumph. This is the teal omnipotence of atoning 
love, unweariedly creating good out of evil. It is the nature of 
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goodness and love that no misery, no catastrophe, no caUclystnic 
revolution, can affect the purity of their being ; they arc like the 
petals of a Jotus over which rains may pass in torrents, may 
wither and crumble them, but would not leave a drop of water 
behind. 

On the point of creative activity Tagore seems to waver at 
times, as to whether there is a super-person endowed with 
personality and love and creating the world for rousing up man 
and coming into closer communion with it. There are numerous 
passages both in verse and in prose, which seem to point to the 
view that the purposive creation of the great master has but one 
end and one goal, namely his self-revelation to man. Thus he 
says : 

For meeting mo you are com mg through eudleos time. 

Your sun ti.nd your moon can neTer cover you under their rvijigs ; 
Id tbe mOrnioge and eyeDtngs 
Through the eternity of time 
I hear the ring of your footsteps. 

In many of his poems he expressed his personal adoration to 
this divine being. 

May the tunes of muelc multifold 
Aeeemble iu- me 

And make me oblivious of myeelf, 

And in one profound bow^ oh Lord 1 

In one profound bow^ * 

May the musie of my little aoul 

Attain ita oompletion in your ooeau of eilenoe. 

But there are other passages, particularly in Btt/akdt where 
the significance of the creative activity has been ejtpressed more 
or less in the style of Bergson. In his poem “Chanchala” he 

gives a picture of the cosmic movemeot, the movement that 
creates and passes away, 

Unown ftud bpeochlofia 
Are Thy viraters 
That flow ou^ witbont a pause 
Unlimited and oontinuoDs. 
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Thou Torrible and thou O Detaohed 1 
PurpoBelesft la thy voyaga, 

And thy inoraiuetit la thy trua aud apaaahlaaa juaalo. 

pat* 

Moment by moment 
Death flickere into life 
In tramuloua flames. 

IE Thou sLiould^t ataud fgr a moment in fatigue 

The atartlod universe 

Would Quake with the weight 

Of the beavmg heaps of mountainoua matter, 

Darkness t lame and apeechlese, 

Heedleaa and deaf, 

The dreadful and flabby obstacle 
Would stand across the path 
And arrest our movement , . . . 

In spite of its Bergsonian ring it has an independent out¬ 
look. The poet has in many places and in many contexts said 
that, like the traditional God Siva, the God of death and the God 
of life, from whose dance the world has come into being, the 
creative activity, from out of which the universe has sprung into 
being, is eternally moving on and on^ without attachment to 
what it creates. It creates to destroy and it destroys to 
create. It does not stop for a moment to take account, it 
moves and creates in the joy of its motion. If it ceased for a 
moment, the world would be a heap of dumb pollution. Our heart 
moves in the rhythm and the flow of the blood ; if it would 
stop for a moment, the whole body would be poisoned. The 
secret of life is the secret of motion. It is by this eternal and 
unceasing movement that death and life change places and, 
though life ends in death, it revives into life again. Our 
scriptures say that fire is holy ; it has no attachment, it consumes 
everything that is given to it. Detachment or “vairagya*' has 
according to out scriptures been regarded as the most sensible 
provision for the traveller, who wishes to attain liberation. 
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This detachment is not merely a personal virtue. It is a 
cosmic virtue of the creative activity. 

On the other hand, in this same v^ork Baldkd^ the poet 
seems to think that our individual life has a destiny beyond 
death—a destiny not of merging with the cosmic creative 
activity but a destiny of longer and longer sojoutn and its finite 
aspect, repeating the progressing movement of life, which was 
revealed in the present one. He feels that the same creative 
activity that is displayed in the cosmic plane should also be 
displayed in the finite centre qua finite, which also, being an 
epitome of the cosmic creative activity and carrying with it its 
impregnation, would by itself move in its forward match, leading 
itself through unceasing timcp Thus in the poem "Shahjahan” the 
poet says : 

How far I look the traveller is nowhere I 
Hie beloved could not bind him, 

Nor could his empire ] 

The ocean and the mountain 
Did not obstruct him ; 

At the call of the music of the atari 

Ho runs towards the Uon-^^ate of the now*born. 

Life ig greater than love, life is motion unceasing, 

And motieb eternah 
In another poem he says : 

This 1 It now, 4 

That I have to fight with the waves 
And carry the boat, 

Hang the ahroods 
And hold the helm,— 

This is the command, 

This is the destiny. 

The destiny that is unknown has woke him up and the call has 
come from the windy throats of the storm. The song of death 
has roused him in the eveoing for the new wedding and the 
new life. In the deep darkness, through aU the misciy, suffering, 
hatred^ and delusion, heaving like mountainous waves, we have 
to carry our boats regardless of everything. 
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I have s&ea Borrow every day, 

Seen iio, in vuiousguiBo, 

I have found from moment to moment. 

In the eddy of peaceleas momenta, 

In the fitreamiDg Sow of life 
All over the world, 

Death le playing the game of hide and eeelc. 

* * n 4 

When in the eruol night of sorrow 

By the strol^o of death 

Man breaks into pieecs 

The walla and limiba of hia mortal sphere,— 

Will not the immortal glory of God 
Shed light on him ? 

Here wc find that the poet believes in finite immottality, 
though he is not sore of the exact form in which it would make 
its appearance. But this immortality is not limited to us human 
beings only ; to the poet it seems as if the whole world 
in its forward march is moving towards an unknown destiny, 
ftom unknown to the unknown; there is a speechless 
movement and silence is only broken by the flutter of the wings. 

We thus find that in two different moods he indulges 
in two different fancies* In some verses and writings 
occurring at different times of his life, he feels assured of the 
immortal existence of our finite being and individuality, while 
in sturdier, and probably more rational, moments he Is satisfied 
to sec the destiny of this finite individuality merging in the 
ceaseless cosmic activity* 

In one of his recent publications the poet describes his 
vision, when through a very grave ilh'xss people had almost 
despaired of his life* He says that the prison walls of old 
ignorance vanished like mist in a moment. The creation of new 
life became unveiled in the first gleaming dawn of pure effulgent 
consciousness. He perceived himself as boundless and as 
crossing the milky way of the distant eternal sky in the transcen¬ 
dent region of light on the banks of the subtlest destruction* 

But there is again a particular mood of the poet in which 
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he felt absolutely sceptic about the ultimate destiny. Thus 
in a letter in verse written to the writer the poet say a : 

I do net hoow day AWaita 
Boyond the death. 

Shall the shadow of tine life, 

With its laab glimmoi-iog rays» 

Create a new phanboni show, 

Some Dew cotour, 

Id the land of the setting auo 7 
What 1 hare kcown of thU life 
Is not little. 

It may have a limitiog line. 

Still it is limitless, 

It'a deep truth in my life 
Knows my self 

As pervading the whole universe. 

In the same poem the poet says that before the eternal 
question the mind remains absolutely speechless, but sometimes 
it so happens that we perceive its tender touch and receive that 
with a lowly forehead as its greatest price. We feel that the 
strings of our lyre can never express the music of the transcen¬ 
dent. In a momentary flash we seem to perceive the heart of 
the beauti^l bu£ we cannot reach it. The door of this earth 
opens for a moment and the secret room is visible for the 
twinkling of an eye. The shadow of the transcendent is there, 
in the heart of the mortality the vessel of the immortal lies 
covered* 

Thus in poetic inspiration he feds the deep relation that 
exists between the here and the beyond, but as to what exactly the 
relation is, the oscillating mind of the poet has given dJflerent 
expressions in different moods of his life. It is this undecided¬ 
ness in detail and a decided condition as a general attitude^ that 
marks the humanity of the poet. He is not a professional 
philosopher, who is professionally bound to give any dogmatic 
or logical opinion about the mystery of this universe and he is in 
no need of making any compromise with any patticiilat reUgioD* 
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He feels the pulsation of the wotld around him in his emotional 
ecstasy and gives such intellectual interpretation of it as appears 
to him to be correct for the moment. But of one thing he is 
certain throughout the conviction of his life^ that this world is 
a part of the immortal, through whatsoever mortal phases it 
might pass* 

Immediately after his vision at the time of writing the 
Prahhdi Sangit the poet wrote his drama Prakriftr Praiis&db 
( Nature*s Revenge) in which he tried to show that abstract 
quest after the infinite, as In the case of the Ascetic, leads us no¬ 
where* It was only when the Ascetic’s heart was touched by love 
of a woman and its infinite yearning that he really became happy 
and realised the purpose of his life* The infinite must descend 
into the finite, before it can attain its real fulfilment* Up to the 
end the poet has been loyal to this perspective of life and this 
forms the keynote of his mental temperament* The poet in his 
^^Reminiscences'’ says that the beauty of nature is not merely 
a mirage of the mind but is an expression of the joy of the 
infinite itself and it is for this reason that we forget ourselves 
before this beauty* This intuition is a real apprehension which 
is greater than all logic* It is through this emotional path that 
nature drew the Ascetic from out of the sphere of the finite to the 
royal presence of the Infinite* The poet himself says that this 
dra^a was a sort of preface or introduction to all his future 
literary efforts. 

In the devotional songs of the poet published as a collection 
of religious songs written at different times, the poet stretches his 
faith very definitely on a personal God, full of faith and trust. 
These songs arc no doubt very charming but somehow or other 
we do not find here the poet in his full self-consciousncss and his 
inner passions were moving more or less in the traditional ways 
of religious worship* In however, written about the age 

of forty, the poet's religious attitude was gradually taking an 
independent shape. The same reverence and love for a personal 
God and the same resignation appear in a deeper form* There is 
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a feeling that the music of the eternal God is always heard in out 
lives with its power of temoving all unholy feelings from our 
mind. The greatness of God is such that once we realise it there 
is no scope for out petty egotism. 

If the gates ef my heart remain ever closed, break opeo the gate 
O Lord ! , . , If by your call oa any day* my sleop is tiot brokerif awake 
me in thundering pain. 

The poet is filled with delight as he looks on the world 
but still he is deeply conscious of his failings and prays for 
the destruction of his egotism. He feels sure sometimes that 
in out journey towards God there is no death or separation- 
His, however^ is not an attitude of a retiring ascetic* He wishes 
to be harnessed to work, for he feels that our call to work is the 
mission of God and that, unless we entangle our hearts with 
passion, we can keep ourselves holy and pure even in the dust 
and mud of out daily interest : 

Take me by your call through the open portula into the assembly 
of the world ,, . * 

The poet was now more than forty years old and it Is 
not improbable that he was feeling in his mind the rejection 
of the world-wide fame that he was to acquire in future and the 
urge in his inner soul for a higher destiny in the life of the 
world ; yet we do not anywhere find any sign of pensive 
disappointment that he was not yet having the recognition 
from the world at large that he so richly deserved. He had 
the broadness of heart to take pleasure and pain in the same 
happy spirit as being gifts of God, Thus he says : 

Whosoever given me pleasure, hae brought me near to Qod* 
and whosoever has given me pain has dene the same. I bow to them 
all. Whosoever has loved me has lighted Hia candle* 'whosoever baa 
come near to me has brought God into my soul and wboeoevar has left 
me has drawn me towards God,'—I bow to them alL I may or I may 
not know, I may or I may not admit, yet wherever I open my eyei I 
always find God before me. 

Though anxious to be harnessed to public work, he 
had none of the sdf-coflcek of the politicians and public men. 
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Save me, O Lord^ from my work. 1 ehaks from fear of my own 
shadow^ My eelfiah thoughts swallow me. I weave my net of false* 
hood and deoaption everyday ; ray egotism shuts the door of my heart. 
Save mOj O Lord^ from myself^ save me O Lord ! 

Yet he is not like a devotee of the older type, who wishes to 
enjoy God only in his private meditation. He did not wish to 
realise God only in subjective emotionalism, but to sec Him 
and realise Him in His works, in Nature and, above all, in 
humanity. Thus he says ; 

I shall admit you among all—not merely in ray mind and in the 
corner of my heart or in my own com position. but among all in the 
the earth and the sky shall I aoeept thee, 0 Lord, By giving up my 
all I shall apcept thee, and by taking all that is given to me I eball 
accept thoc. Not merely in the hymns of adoration or in tlie sounds of 
music or in solitary contemplation, but I shall accept thee where the 
world is awako'^in whatever is pleasant and unpleasant. I shall aocept 
thee as X do not know you, and 1 shall accept thee because 1 know you* 
Nob merely in the pleasures of Ljfe, not merely in toy Ijeaming face, not 
merely in the days of advantage and opportunity, but when mi aery and 
soriow darken like clouds around me I shall humble my head and 
accept thee with tears iu my eyes. 

This Spirit of perceiving God everywhere gradually 
deepens as we pass to the songs of Kh^d( 1907 ). But from the 
time of the publication of Saradotsav ( 1909), we find 
gradually a deeper realization of the joy of nature as flooding 
the heart of the poet-—nature not merely in its self-sufficient 
aspect of lovely beauty but as revealing God through it* That 
through all nature there is a shower of God’s joy is a 
creed with which we are very familiar from an early period 
of the poet's life. But there it is not so concret and defi^ 
nite, as we find from the time of the publicatien of Saradotsdv^ 
He finds the mad showers in the dancing clouds and feels within 
himself a yearning. In a stormy night he feels that through the 
whole nature his beloved was coming nearer and nearer to him 
and the yearning for a distant meeting becomes vivid through his 
lines. This is entirely a new attitude with which we were not 
familiar before. Whatever he felt about nature, its blessings and 
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its joys, were hitherto expressed in a stereotyped manner, as 
coming from God, and this God was introduced to us more or less 
in the traditional perspective. But to see God in the yearning 
that is produced in us by the phenomena in nature, sweet and 
calm, terrible and devastating, is a view which is at once untradi- 
tional and unique* We do not iind it in the life*histofy of the 
great mystics of the past, cither of India or of the West. It is 
here that we may assign the great originality of Rabindranath* 
To identify God with the inward psychological yearning that is 
produced as an echo from nature suits very well his theory 
of art and spirituality. 

The secret of the poet’s great confidence and optimism is 
discerned in a beautiful song of his in which he says that the 
worship that is not completed is not lost ; the flower that falls 
down before blossoming, the streamlet that is lost in a sandy 
desert—^they also are not lost* **What is behind me is not all 
false, for what is unrealised here is already realised and completed 
in the Lord.” 

But with all the ravishing charms of nature through which 
the poet realises his deity, he is always true and loyal to his 
older idea that mere emotionalism and subjectivity is not the way 
of realising God. Thus in one of his songs he says ; 

It is only there where you are in tune with tbo whok world that 
1 am ill oontoot with yau~it ia not in the lonely eolitannesa of the 
foreat or in the oorner of my own piind tbftt I ftm to find my Lord* 
Hut where you are dear to all you are dear to me. Where you 
extend thy bande to obhera, it is there that my iovo also wakes up. 
Love oapuot remain m sooret, it spreads out like light. 

From about i^ao the oscillations of his mind seem to have 
come to a pause and we but seldom hear of his struggles and 
failures. Behind all the flowers, herbs and the trees and the 
different seasons and their characteristic behaviour, he feels a 
divine presence that speaks to him the message of the unknown. 


I Bhali ding thy name alone and under the abode withont any 
language and without any hope. J ehaU oolt thy same in rain, and 
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^itbou^ any need, for the mere intoxioetton of it, like the infant oalling 
hie mother merely for the aeke of oaliiog, merely for the pleaaure of 
liaping. 

Again, 

You are eo eo rich, O Lord I yet you wish to take little grains of 
corn from my hands. The world ia laughing at you that to make 
me a donor you will be a beggar and that from your ebariot you will 
come down on the ground and walk witli me In the fielde for ages and 
ages. 

The faith and trust manifested in songs like these is deep 
and fathomless. In morning and evening, through the sky 
and the earth he manifests within him an experience of a divine 
presence in love that is inimitable. But, all the same, the poet 
also feels that the realisation of the deity is but another name 
for the greater and greater realisation of his own self. Thus he 
says : “This my increasing knowledge of myself will never end 
and it is in this way alone I know Thee/' 

We thus see that the philosophy that slowly developed 
and permeated through the various stages of the poet's life was 
neither a logical rationalism nor a re-statement of any traditional 
philosophy, but is rather the echo of the spiritual experience 
through which the poet passed, and which, despite outside 
influences, is in reality a creation of the music of the soul, the 
inspiration of which came from within and from without. It 
gradually dawned on him that the divinity which danced in the 
outside world on the wings of the flying seasons, through his 
personal joys and sorrows, his yearnings and musings, is the same 
within and without. His own personality was but a reflection of 
this deity and, standing before the world and before his own mind, 
he discovered the super-person not as a metaphysical substance 
or a theological God but as a deep reality and person whom the 
poet experienced through all his thoughts and writings, whom 
he always felt as the master-musician who blew his flute through 
him, and flllcd him with joy unspeakable* Based on such an 
experience the philosophy of Rabindranath becomes concrete and 



living ; becomes the faith of a devotee* the faith of a poet who 
has a vision of the unseen* 

It should be unwise for us to bring the conviction of the 
poet in line with the conviedons of other great saints and to pass 
any comparative judgment on it; for that could only be the 
subject of a separate endeavour and, indeed, it would be as rash 
and as untbinking as to botanise over a flower blooming in the 
light of the sun. But we can only say that the depth of the 
poet's feelings regarding his relation with the universe, as 
his deity, is at least as rich as any of the passions of the great 
saints for their Master that the religious history of the world has 
made us familiar with. There is, however, a great difference 
between the songs of other saints and mystics and those of 
Kabindtanath in this, that here the emotions lose their abstract¬ 
ness and subjectivity. It is no longer the mystic ecstasy that bums 
the heart and destroys the individuality but a communion 
which holds within it the beauty of the external nature and the 
breath of humanity* Our intensity of emotion has mingled 
with the stream of Love that hows through nature and man : the 
individuality tnerges in the absolute and yet asserts itself not 
merely in resignation to, and deep enjoyment of, the divine, 
but in the spirit of the age that he incarnates, the spirit that is 
prepared to take humanity as its God, but yet assembles within it 
the depth of meditation of the Yogin and the ecstasy of love 
of a Nam. Arvir, a St, Francis, a St. Catbenne or a St* Teresa. 
It is virile yet humble, self-centred yet all-pervading; and its 
expression does not imply any psychopathic debility, or the 
addness of a metaphysician. It is simple and straight, and a 
profundity of sincerity is at the root of it alL 
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Bj Guidial MaJUk 

Onlt when the gong is sounded in the HaJl of Heaven does 
there take place a true meeting of one soul with another on 
earth. And such a contact is always a compact of deep love and 
life-long ioyaky. It is like SakuntaWs dug of recognition. 
This is exactly what happened to the writer over a quarter 
of a century ago, when he was at College, in Bombay, One 
morning be read in a leading local daily that the Poet of Bengal, 
Rabindranath Tagore, had been awarded the Nobel Prixe for his 
GH&njaU> The paper had also published hh photograph. The 
moment my eyes fell on his handsome &ce,: .some one within 
me exclaimed in a tone of ecstasy, ‘HThis grdit.cri^ will exercise 
a transforming influence on your life.” 

But some years had to elapse before I could have the tare 
privilege and pleasure of touching his feet in rcveiAtce, at 
Santiniketan. I went there as a pilgrim in August 1919 and 
stayed in the Ashrama for about a fortnight. As ill-luck would 
have it, the Poet was iU and no visitors were ever allowed 
at the time into his presence. And 1 would have returned 
home sorely^ disappointed ' had not that good man of God« Mr. 
C- F. Andrews^ very kindly arranged for me a fivc^mlnute 
interview with the Poet. 

At the appointed rime 1 was ushered into his private 

r 'b 

apartn^ent. He returned my 'humbk greetings with a smiling 
nod. sat for foe remaining few minutes in silence without 
exchanging a ringle word ^th each other. When the allotted 
time was about to be ovet, Mr. Andtews beckoned to me to rise 
and take leave of the 1 ?oet. I> obeyra. ' Ahd then the miracle 
happened 1 As I w^ about,-to depart- from hU presence, he 
looked ^ arid md, ^out seat has been vacant for long; 
^ come and occupy It.whecumt yoii Whereupon I was 
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moved to the depths of my being. I felt I was re-bom and I 
experienced at the time an expansion of consciousness which 
seemed to touch the uttermost ends of the universe* And 
he, whom I had known till then as a Poet, now became my 
Gurttdeva^ my Master* 

Since then, off and on, I have been honoured with opportu¬ 
nities to serve his ideals and institution in my own humble way. 
But, sttangc to say, my Ups have ever remained sealed wheoevet 
I have found myself in his presence* This may be due to a 
lamentable lack of the interrogative faculty in me, or because I 
feel overawed by the majesty of his Himalayan mind. One 
thing, howevetj 1 cannot help truthfully testifying to, that, 
sitting near him, I have invariably found that my soul is 
mysteriously unveiled to me. 

Looking back, however, and trying to assess what I owe to 
him, 1 would like to observe, in a brief compass, that the 
transmuting touch of his personality has helped me to sense and 
see that Truth is circular, that it has its nest as well as its sky. 
And this has deepened my understanding and appreciation of 
its various aspects and expressions* I have realized that the 
world is larger than the well of the frog in the fable and that 
life is both a symphony and a synthesis. The joy of being all 
the time on the road and travelling is far greater that^ worship¬ 
ping at a wayside shrine, no matter how self-satisfying might be 
the sense of steeled security in its shadow, Man is the focus- 
point and the fulcrum of the Eternal Truth, Beauty and Good¬ 
ness* And so I have learnt to love humanity. 

Blessed am I that the Freedom of the City of His Love has 
been conferred on me through his grace* 1 feel blessed like the 
bamboo piece which the flute-player has fashioned into a vehicle 
for pouring forth “melodies eternally new”* To-day I salute him 
with grateful love and say to him, in all humility, “Master, my 
debt to you is of a nature which can never be paid. But, may 
I just tell yo*T that your magic touch has made me a singer and 
a servant of the Spirit ?” 





THE POET AS EDUCATIONIST 


By K. R. Kiipalani 

Of the many priceless gifts 'which the great Poet of India has 
gi'ven to his people and to his age, the educational experiment 
at Santiniketan is by no means the least. Among his inimitable 
creations, it occupies a unique place. Unlike his other composi¬ 
tions he did not release it in a hnished and perfect form, but, 
like Nature hetself, gave it Jife and impulse, and has since 
watched and tended its growth, inviting all those who may to 
share in the creation. Its defects and impeifcctiotis, therefore, 
reflect the defects and imperfections of ourselves in so far as we 
have failed to justify the trust he has left to us i for it is as 
much a gift to his countrymen as a test of dieir worthiness to 
receive it. That test is being worked out and only the future 
can m<.asurc its results. 

This strange entity that has grown for forty years and 
seems still to grow, has been variously described as an asrania 
where the "forest ideals” of the ancient Indian sages are sought 
to be revived ; as an experiment in child education ; as a centre of 
Indian Renaissance in art and music ; as an International 
seat* of learning; as a social and economic movement for 
the uplift of Indian village life. Even more variously it has 
been judged, some over-estimating its actual contribution, others 
dismissing it as a mere poet^s fancy. Some have even sneered 
at it as a haunt of lotus-eaters. No criticism has been adequate, 
and, none, we hope, entirely malicious ; for an achievement 
that has not been worked out, an ideal whose possibilities are 
stiU struggling, is difficult to judge, A poet’s dream, it undoubt¬ 
edly is, for who but a poet can **attract the voice which is yet 
inaudible in the air”, or "bring the earliest tidings of the unborn 
flower to a sceptic world” ? A haunt of lotus-eaters, it may 
easily become, for a thing of beauty, though it may inspire 
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sincere man to noble endeavours, does surely attract many idlers. 
Those who would understand Santiniketan must therefore 
suspend their judgment for a while and view it as a growing, 
struggling thing, with many a scat on its form, left by its forty 
years of strife in an unbelieving world. It has grown from such 
humble beginnings that not even the great planter knew what 
the seed he was watering would finally grow into. 

Indeed, we do not know if, had the Poet known that he 
was creating such a vast and many-sided institution, he would 
have fixed its form in its present shape, or would have selected 
the present site for the purpose. For materially the soil seems 
hostile to the purpose. Barren and inhospitable. It yields even 
drinking water grudgingly and at great cost. But this hungry and 
parched soil must have hid a great spiritual secret, for it drew 
to it the footsteps, and caught the imagination, of a great man 
of uncommon spiritual sensitiveness, the Maharsi Devendcanath 
Tagore. One may still see the memorable spot sheltered by the 
two aged chhafm trees, where the great sage used to sit and 
meditate on the One Eternal. His youngest son was then little 
more than a babe, and the Maharsi, with that unconscious 
prophetic insight .which wc associate with spiritual men, prepared 
the future field of his soti*s endeavours by filling that obscure, 
neglected spot with his benediction and by giving it its first 
habitation and a name. It was natural, therefore, that many 
years later when the son, who bad already made his mark as a 
great poet and a daring thinker, was looking about for a quiet 
place, remote from the daily distractions of city life, where 
he could conduct his first experiments b child education, his 
choice should fall on a place, near at hand and hallowed by its 
association wiih his great father. Thus began in 1901 Sand- 
niketan’s career as an educational centre. How humble the begin¬ 
ning was may be gauged from the fact that the poet-tcachcj^s 
first batch comprised less than half a dozen pupils. 
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This fact has never ceased to surprise me that a great poct^ 
in the prime of manhood, \^hen his creative powers were in their 
full swing, should have chosen to adopt the vocation of a school¬ 
master—the latest among the despised castes of India—in a 
neglected corner of Bengal, That he did so and preferred the 
hardships of a life of stark simplicity ( BoJpur then had little to 
offer by way of what are known as the amenities of life ) to the 
easy ways and splendid society of his family in Calcutta, is one 
more proof, if such were needed, of Rabindranath*? deep and 
passionate interest in problems affecting the welfare of his coun¬ 
try, And of such problems none seemed to him more deserving 
of attention than the system of education which had established 
itself in the country under the patronage of the British rulers. 
As early as 1B90, when the Poet was not yet thirty, he wrote an 
essay —Stksbdr Her-pher^ in which he pointed out the tortuosities 
of the then prevailing system of education which, instead of 
developing, stunted the minds of the growing generation* 
Forced at a very early age to master the intricacies of a foreign 
language, the Indian child expends all the resources of his mind 
in trying to balance himself on crutches and in the meanwhile 
forgets the use of his legs. He is worse off than the unlettered 
savage who at least knows how to enjoy the use of his limbs. 

The Poet knew by his own bitter experience that of all the 
handicaps he had to overcome in his struggle to educate himself, 
the greatest was the system of education then prevailing in the 
country, a system admirably suited to turn out a race of half- 
grown, literate, docile subordinates, answering to Aristotle’s des¬ 
cription of ideal slaves, men able to understand reason without 
possessing it. To liberate the children of the next generation from 
this mechanical and degrading "education factory,—lifeless, colour¬ 
less, dissociated from the context of the universe, within bare 
white walls staring like eye-balU of the dead’*, became the mission 
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to which the Poet dedicated the best years of his life. Describing 
his own school days, he recalls : “We had to sit inert, like dead 
specimens of some museum, whilst lessons were pelted at us from 
on highj like hailstones on flowers.” An apt simile. For children 
to him ate the flowers of humanity who must be allowed to grow 
in freedom and beauty. The arrogant school master must help^ 
and not thwart, the direct influence on the childS mind of the 
great teacher Nature. Tlie child’s mind is extraordinarily aware of 
the things he sees around him and is much more receptive than 
bis teacher’s to sense-impress ions. Tire wise teacher must there¬ 
fore provide him with the environment whtch' will stimulate and 
feed this receptivity. The child learns with his limbs and with his 
senses^ long before he is able to understand with his foil mind. 
And so this poet, who was a great lover of children, set out to 
create for them an environment which woukl make their “intro* 
duction to the great world of reality easy and joyfuh” And 
therefore in his School it was “no impertinence for the boys to 
be boys.” 

Side by side with free physical development and constant 
and direct imbibing of the influences of Nature, music and the arts 
must be directed to train the child’s emotions and his budding 
sensibility. Tt is interesting to observe how close in this particular 
is this Indian sage’s approach to education to that df the Greek 
thinkers. Both Plato and Aristotle attached tremendous si^ifi- 
cance to the moulding influence of music and the arts on the soul 
of the citizen in training. Not only did they regard a well 
thought-out system of education as the greatest moulding influence 
in society^ but they conceived of education in terms of a full and 
harmonious development of the individual. The one-sided 
emphasis on mere learning is a bias characteristic of modern 
Western universities and their caricatutes in India, and none has 
condemned it more passionately than Rabindranath* 

Permeating and guiding all these various influences on the 
growing child’s mind are the wise sympathy and understanding of 
the teacher* The teacher must share the life of the pupil and 
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watch his activity, not only in the class room but outside as well* 
For the child is learning aU the time and the teacher who knows 
him only in the class room for stated periods in the day can hardly 
know him, A good school must therefore be residential. The 
Poet himself shared the life of his pupils and by his wise exampie 
created a tradition at Santiniketan which is one of its enduring 
glories. Today his age and health prevent him from giving that 
practical guidance, and those of us to whoril he has entrusted this 
tradition are little men, lacking his great sympathy and wisdom. 
But the tradition nevertheless sustains us and we avail of it accor¬ 
ding to our varying capacity, But even today one has only to 
watch Nandalal Bose at work with his students to realise how 
great are the results when a wise teacher with sympathy, insight 
and imagination is there to carry on the Foetus ideals* 

Santiniketan, however, was destined to become much more 
than a School and was to grow with its Founder's ideals* The 
very Hrst few years of the century discovered in India a ferment 
of new ideas and political aspirations* His own province, in 
particular, was the centre of a great and growing revolutionary 
movement. The Poet whose passionate and uplifting writings 
had done much to create those aspirations now felt the respon¬ 
sibility of shaping them as well His experience of those agitated 
times taught him, however, that a true and lasting basis of a 
people's national aspirations could only test on their own creative 
and constructive activities. We must purge our moral, social 
and economic life of its evils and establish our own self-respect 
before we can truly claim the respect of others* In his own 
School he had already taught his boys the great lesson of human 
equality and had abolished the social distinction between the 
Brahmin and the so-called untouchable, the Hindu and the 
Muslim, Now he strove consciously to link the educational 
activities at Santiniketan to the reconstruction of the social and 
economic life of the villages neat by. In 1913 some land was 
purchased by him neat the village Surul, which served as the 
nucleus of what today is known as Srlniketan* Today that modest 
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beginning has grown to large dimensions and many and varied ate 
its activities, of which the latest is the good work it U doing to 
relieve the suffering of the poor victims of this year's femine. 

Meanwhile the conviction had been growing on the Poet 
that the new generation of his countrymen was very much like 
the branches of a tree, eagerly stretching out for life and expres¬ 
sion, while the soil from which the roots had sprung was daily 
being repudiated. The so-called intelligentsia of that generation, 
and to a lesser extent even of this, were borrowing their patterns 
of thought, of conduct^ even of their feelings, from the West, 
thereby justifying the Poet's charge that the ‘^educational institu¬ 
tions in our country are India’s alms-bowl of knowledge ; they 
lower our intellectual self-respect; they encourage us to make a 
foolish display of decorations composed of borrowed feathers/’ 
“Once upon a time/* he reminded his countrymen, *‘wc were 
in possession of such a thing as our own mind in India, It was 
living. It thought, it felt, it expressed itself. It was receptive 
as well as productive. That this mind could be of any use in the 
process, or in the end, of our education was overlooked by our 
modern educational dispensation,” “Life never imitates, it assi¬ 
milates”, and so he warned them that “if the whole world grows 
at last into an exaggerated West, then such an illimitable parody 
of the modem age will die, crushed beneath its own absurdity.” 
It was an obvious truth and yet it needed reiteration by him that 
“for proficiency in walking, it is better to train the muscles of 
our own leg? than to stmt upon wooden ones of foreign make, 
although they clatter and cause more surprise at our skill in using 
them than if they were living and real/’ And so the Poet set 
about to build up a centre of indigenous learning and culture, 
“to break open the treasure-trove of our ancestors and use it for 
the commerce of life”. Thus were established the Vidya-Bhavana 
(Institute of Oriental Research) and the Kala-Bhavana, (the Home 
of Fine Arts), for without the arts, ‘Svhich are the spontaneous 
overflow of out deepet nature and spiritual magnificence", know¬ 
ledge is “a dead load of dumb wisdom”. 
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But though Rabindranath thus became the most earnest 
exponent of a full and complete national renaissance, he was no 
narrow nationalist, who distrusted foreign culture and influence 
as such. On the contrary, if ever there was a seer whose range 
of sympathy knew no bounds, racial or geographical, it is he. 
What he objected to was "the artificial arrangement by which 
foreign education tends to occupy all the space of our national 
mind.” His many world tours had revealed to him the dangers 
of a narrow and self-complacent nationalism and he was one 
of the earliest thinkers to give passionate utterance to these fears. 
What he had prophesied then is being borne out today to the 
very letter. As usual, he was not content with mere talking, but 
wanted to fulfil his own share of the responsibility. He there¬ 
fore declared open his own centre at Santiniketan to the whole 
world and invited thinkers, scholars and artists, irrespective of 
any distinction, to come and collaborate in the task of interpreting 
the different cultures and religions of the world, and thereby help 
in creating that mutual sympathy, understanding and tolerance 
on which alone can the unity of mankind rest. Thus was laid 
the foundation at Santiniketan of Visva'Bharati, as a seat of 
[nternational Learning and Culture. 


In conclusion the Poet’s ideals of education may be summed 
up as follows : 

Firj^ ; The child should be brought up in such environ¬ 
ments as would provide him with opportunities of direct and 
close contact with Nature. Civilized existence in society imposes, 
in any case, such severe restraints on the first, fresh and vital 
impulses of life that human nature tends to be perverted unless 
its impulses arc renewed and revitalised with constant reference 
to Nature. 

Sfcon4: The cWld’s senses being mote alert than his 
mind, teaching in its early stage should he, as fat as possible, 
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through play and activity, so that the child enjoys as he learns. 
He should be encouraged to things himself and to lean as little 
as possible on his teacher. 

Ti^lrd : Both through their work and through their play 
the children must be constantly trained in self-reliance and hardi¬ 
hood,—two virtues on which the Poet lays great emphasis, and 
the lack of which, alas 1 tends to make the average middlc-dass 
Indian boy such a mollycoddle. They are best developed by 
simple living, by looking after one’s own needs, by learning to 
*'fOugh” it and by the necessity of drawing on one’s own 
resources and having to improvise one’s own games and entertain¬ 
ments. As a further training in self-reliance the Poet had also 
introduced at Santiniketan the practice of students- self-govern¬ 
ment. Matters concerning dormitory discipline, picnics, organi¬ 
sed entertainments and literary and other creative activities are 
even now mostly regulated by the students themselves. 

Vourth : Equal emphasis should be laid on individual 
initiative and on group- or corporate-action, so that, along 
with self-reliance, a sense of community service and esprit de 
corps should also grow. The students must not only kam to 
act in common 'but should also feel and claim the community 
or the institution as their own. Those who have seen the stu¬ 
dents of Santiniketan either on excursion or engaged in some 
group-activity at Santiniketan, like fresco-painting, stage-deCora¬ 
ting, etc. or seen them quietly take their turn by day and by 
night when one of their comrades, or indeed any asrama resident, 
falls seriously ill, or ever heard them sing lustily their local 
anthem— S^^ntiniketan ( She is out own, the darling of 
our hearts, our Santiniketan ), will appreciate the strength and 
beauty of this spirit. 

Fijtb ; All teaching should be through the mother-tongue 
so that the child’s natural urge for self-expression should not be 
' impeded by the obstacles of unfamiliar sounds. 

Sf^th : When the child’s senses have been trained to a 
proper awareness of his surroundings and he has learnt to observe 
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and love Natuie, his experiences should then be made intelligible 
to him* at a later stage, in terms of scientific categotics, ( For 
the Poet is a great advocate of scientific knowledge, though 
he denounces its misuse by men as an instrument of greed for 
power. He has himseif written a general introduction to science 
fox Bengali readers, entitled Vism-Parkhaya. ) 

Stvintb : Education to be real must be of the whole man, 
of the emotions and the senses as much as of the intellect. Music 
and the arts which refine and heighten sensibility, purge emotions 
and train one in the exquisite use of his natural instruments of 
self-expression* must be made to exercise their influence on the 
child from his infancy. 

^ghth : While the child^s growing sensibility should be 
well grounded in an adequate appreciation of the best traditions 
of his people^s cultural heritage, his activities, as he grows up* 
should be linked with the economic life of the great mass 
of his countrymen. Hence the introduction and evolution at 
Sant ini ketan of the beautiful seasonal festivals, of the Festival 
of Tree-planting and Ploughing, of an almost uninterrupted 
succession of cultural activities, and the devdoproent at Sriniketan 
of the various schemes of rural uplift* 

Ninth : Though well-rooted in its own indigenous soil, 
the dtizen-in-embtyo’s social and moral consciousness should be 
extended to an appreciation of other peoples’ cultures and ideals 
of life as well. To bound the mental horizon by national 
frontiers is not only to sow the seeds of discord among mankind 
but is an abridgment of the human personality itself. To foster 
an international and world outlook is, therefore* one of the most 
emphasised aims of the Poet’s scheme of education at Santini ketan. 
And last but not least : To ensure that the emphasis on 
individual self-expression and the devdopment of the personality 
does not degenerate into a sharpening of the ego* with its 
inevitable passions of cupidity and self-aggrandizement, and 
thereby defeat the very aim of true education, the individual 
consciousness must be charged with that sense of the one, 
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impersonal and universal Brahman ( or Godj Ovci-soul^ Mind, 
Will or Law, whichever term one prefers ), pervading and making 
akin all life and nature, which is the common and> one may say, 
the one redeeming feature of the religions of mankind. Merc 
intellutml conviction of the unity of mankind or of the common 
destiny of any particular race or class, however effective as 
instruments of policy, arc insufficient by themselves to subdue 
the tempest of man’s overweening ego. Thought has to be 
realized as religious feeling before it can gain access to that 
basement of the consciousness where operates in silence the 
power-house of the mind. 

These arc the great ideals which this great poet, sage and 
friend of mankind has tried to realise at Sandniketan, against 
tremendous obstacles. How fat the seeds he has planted have 
borne fruit, is yet difficult to estimate. He has done his part, 
given us great ideals and has not only indicated the means of 
working them but has actually set them going. No man ever 
left a richer or a nobler heritage of great possibilities to his 
people than he has done. If his people do not acknowledge the 
trust, if they let ’ these possibilities wither for want of nourish¬ 
ment, or, worse still, if they mutilate and distort them by working 
them to lesser ends, then they will only prove their own un¬ 
worthiness as heirs. If the high proves too high and the hejfoic 
too hard, it will be because we are little men, with small minds 
and puny shoulders. This is the answer to the persistent critic 
who asks, "What will happen to Santiniketan, when the Poet is 
no more ?” What has happened to all the great ideals, 
bequeathed to humanity by its great men ? Men live and grow 
on them or perish io betraying them, as they arc perishing before 
our very eyes. 



tHE CENIUS OF RABINDRANATH^ 

ITS CHARACTER AND LINEAGE 

By Ksbitimohan Sen 

Biologists consider all living things as the evolved outcome of 
their previous organic stage ; variants there might occur but 
nothing could appear all of a sudden as something bom of itself. 
Every living object constitutes the continuity or extension of 
some unbroken stream of life* That is why, in the world of 
men, every one has a generic or family name, along with Ms speci¬ 
fic personal name* The two together introduce him to others 
in the most complete manner. In this respect the Sanskrit word 
Santana ( offspring ) is wonderfully significant. 

The most precious possession of a nation is its literature. 
Wherever that literature is truly living and great, most assuredly 
it has always maintained a vital connection with the literary 
expression of the preceding ages. The vast literature of Rabindra¬ 
nath is one of the greatest fortunes of India to-day. A literature 
so keenly pulsating with life must reveal the closest relationship 
with the deepest thought traditions of ancient India. The exqui¬ 
site expression of his genius, although original, is nothing 
accidental nor docs it stand all by itself. His genius, too, may be 
said to have a name both personal and lineal. In tMs article we 
shall try to trace and discuss the unbroken connection that 
Rabindranath's literature has maintained with the undying 
thought traditions and literary expressions of ancient India, 

The most ancient literature of India are the Vedas, A 
major portion of them are mainly concerned with rites and rituals, 
hymns and psalms, connected with religious observances. And 
yet through them flows a thin stream of poetry which the lovers 
of literature would consider to be the very soul of the Vedas, It 
is like the thin line of water trickling along the edge of the vast 
sand-bed and constituting the life of the river. To the thirsty 
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souls the vast heaps of sand have no meaning as compaxed to 
that refreshing Ettle stream of water. 

The inner poetry of the Vedas is to be found in their verses 
and songSj and it is with the songs and poems of Rabindranath 
that they often have the greatest affinity. Nobody should imagine 
that by affinity I mean that the Poet has directly drawn upon the 
Vedas for his literary inspiration. His genius is beyond all com¬ 
pare and needs no plagiarism to bolster it. I mean no more than 
that there is a vital connection between his literature and that 
of the ancient India^—a continuity of life as inevitable as in the 
world of biology. 

Very early in life Rabindranath had made a careful study 
of the Upanisads ; his own spiritual career, his "sadhana*' had 
found in them inspiration and sustenance. No wonder that 
many of their ideas have often crept into some of his sermons 
and religious songs as well* What is really surprising is that 
some passages in the Saiphita, with which Rabindranath had the 
remotest chance of contact, appear to contain the earliest seeds of 
some of his deepest poetic ideas. In such instances we see that, 
however great a genius might be, if his works arc instinct with 
life they cannot be wholly accidental. Whether we know it or 
not, in their basic ideas they are all imperceptibly connected m a 
sequence with the parent stream. * 

The early initiation of Rabindranath in the faith of the 
Upanisads finds its reflection in profound utterances in the poems 
^7, jfi and 60 of Naipe^a, 

The poem 5 7 begins thus : 

The mantra 6/7 of Svetasvatara is ; 

The poem 37 continues : 
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'8i'?n lii^i I c*i 

'st?iC5fii I 

Heieia U teflectcd the well-known mantia of tlie Svetas- 
vatera Upanisad ; 

^ ^<i*iiii I 

q *fl qSTFlfFW 

ereS ^ irat n < ) 

In the 5 3 th poem of Naivedya Rabindranath writes : 

5’Ct5 ; 

^1^5 ’m cstsrrf^ 'St'Btc^f, 

c^tJita ’if? ijifr fpf?T?i® 

fflf?i fec’H'csi^il? 

. tit? ftttf fHC?s raT*rtfii i 

51? 5t? «t3l 

«rft*ra 5rtt?t fii?ts i 

Here one meets with three distinct messages of the 
Upani$ads. The hist one is from the Taittitiya ; 

w l CTi ifi tiiirl? 3(Tqi%, 

«im% siRiriiT aA^, wpi^ m nwilwIfta i Fn n () 

The next one is from the Kathopani^d ; 

«rai?[?tiTfiRatt%, «Pini^Qq% q<l: i 

usiif^HP? tNn: n (M) 
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The cosmic image in the poem is also &om anothet mantra 
of the Kathopani^ad : 

irM ^ ^(^i^) 

In the poem 6o of Natvedya the Poet proclaims : 

. . * CHU 

. - - 

It is the same message as in the Svetasvatara Upanisad : 

jwr 

®n ^ l^saiPr aw: ii i%^) 

This mantra is also found in the Rigveda { lo, 13, i ) but 
it is more likely that the Poet came across this in the Opanisads 
with which he has been more familiar since his boyhood 
days* 

That same poem of Naivedja has the following lines 1 

i c«t=T, ^ ^ 

5Tt1% I 

The exact original of this is to be found in the following 
message from the Svetasvatata Upanisad : 

wra; 

sTTHii qwr RwSfwnw 11 (^5^) 

Each and every mantra of the l^panifad has ever been deeply 
feed in the mind of Rabindranath* IJtllcnwM (It! 11) 
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""All things in this life ate pervaded by God” ; TOfftl 

IF! wn: ( fel, ^ ) *"One should desire for an active 
life lasting for hundred years in order to perform the duties 
thereof” ;—^these are the ideals that constitute the very basis of 
Rabindranath's life. “Whatever that moves remains unmoved, 
that which is distant is very near as well, and being within 
remains outside” { I§o. j ). "Realise thyself in this creation 
and the creation within thyself” ( \io, 6 )* “The knowledge 
of the Brahma shorn of all other knowledge of this world 
is imperfect^ and every other knowledge also is fruitless 
without the knowledge of the Brahma” ( Ho, 5^ )* “One who 
realises both these types of knowledge in their true harmony 
transcends Death and attains Immortality” (l^o. i x ), "The 
rich and many-coloured garb that hides the truth should be 
removed and the Eternal Truth is to be seen face to face” 
(1^0* 1 j)* “One perfect form evolves out of another, yet there is 
no decay or loss to the ever perfect One” (Isopanisad, closing 
mantra). 

These truths permeate the whole of Rabindranath's literature* 
His sermons and religious expositions collected in the San^t^ 
nikttan series have freely drawn upon the thoughts and ideas 
of the Upani^ads and have reclothed them into things of ever¬ 
lasting freshness and beauty* Some of the anecdotes of the 
Upani^ads have also moved him deeply, e* g* the story of 
Satyakama, son of Jablla in the fourth part of the fourth chapter 
of the Qihandogya Upani^ad* This story of an ideally truthful 
Brahmachaii, born of uncertain parentage, has been beautifully 
retold by the Poet in the poem named Brahman in Chitra, 

He has been immensely attracted also by the Tapovanas or 
the forest abodes which in the days of the Upani^ads were the 
centres for practising Brahmacharya. The underlying falsities 
of the modem civilization that flourished round the towns and 
cities had pained him very much. That was why at first he 
retired to Shelaidah and then, deciding to found a centre of 
peaceful activity for the people of the country at large, he started 
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the ^rahmacharySstarm ’m the Tapovaoa founded by his father 
Mahar^i Devendranath, at Santiuikctan* 

In ChaitMl how deftly the Poet puts in one poem the story 
of the Ramayana. So long as Rama lived in the forest he had a 
living Sita as his mate, but as soon as he came to the city he 
lost her and had only the golden image of S!ta to console him. 
A similar tragedy resulting from the neglect of the clean and 
fresh life of the Tapovanas is retold in the story of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta in the poem hani 0 In the poem Sabhjatir 

Prati the Poet has painted the picture of the Tapovanas of olden 
times. Even in the language of these and several other poems 
of Chat tali the Poet has consciously maintained a classical quality 
akin to that of the ancient poets of India. The poems 14, 15, 
26, 27, 28, 29, of Visarga must also be mentioned in this ranncc- 
don as further illustrations where the ideas and the language of 
an ancient age reveal the mystery that is common to both. 

In Kshamki Rabindranath gave up the classical style and 
experimented with the language of everyday use* But there too 
in the poem Sikdl pictures of Kalldasa^s Meghaduta have been 
painted in the most colloquial language* 

His essays in Prdchin SdUtya iUustrate how even in the 
realm of prose he has followed the same principle of describing 
the classical age in an appropriate classical language^ It is this 
sublime language that has largely enabled him to bring once 
again into life the ages of the Epics and of Kalidasa in the mind 
of his readers. 

So fat we have traced the connection of Rabindranath’s 
literature with the Upanisads with which his acquaintance has 
always been direct and indmate. He had almost no occasion to 
come across the text of the Vedk SamhitSs which deal chiefly 
with sacrificial rites and rituals and hymns and prayers intended 
^ to please gods. But the ancient sages of the Vedas did not write 
only on the gods and heavens : descriptions of the Universe, 
Nature, the seasons, the dawn ( ) and men also occur in the 

Vedas, There one often comes across utterances of very deep 
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significance that baffle even a modem mUid. Rabindranath seems 
to have an inner relation with the ideas contained m many of 
such passages* His implicit affinity with these richest thoughts 
and ideas o£ the Vedas without any previous acquaintance with 
them clearly reveals that, however universal his genius might be, 
it maintains its lineal connection with the ancient traditions of 
India,—and this was quite natural* 

In Kb^yd Rabindranath describes the dawn in the following 
words ; 

This Dawn has tom open the cover o£ hor breaet und aWnds 
be'oro us in ber full glory. Tho sky is hooded with hev mcesAge of 
golden light* 

The Poet had no possible chance of knowing that some thousands 
of years ago Visvamitra had worshipped the dawn in almost 
similar language : 

* 

Having thrown away tho covor of her hreaat there wolke the 
glorioDs Dawn—the qnwn of heaven* { Bigveda ; 3» 61^ 4 )* 

In the 8oth sukta of the jth mandat there is a wonderful 
description of dawn in a prayer. The whole of it is magni fl e er t 
poetry; 

*wi ^ ^ 3 towi_ii ( %do,H) 

Tho Btamkea milk-white Dawn erisea Like a lady froahly bathed 
revealing all her beauty and glory to our eyes. 

j* 
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Tba bright and boautiful Dawn has arrived, ^ighb h h«r blaek 
aiater. She ateps aalde from her path and in beara bids adieu to the 
glorious Dawn, 

Whenever we read this hymn, we remernber the poem 
Sesb Upabar in Rabindranath’s Mdnasi : 

^ Ijfst . . . 

41^ 'i)9T, f?rtei ’Srt’ 11 ?! ’ft’T 

f t f ■■ 

. . . 

C^^t? 5I!iq *tt?t 
t 5t5! £fl5 I . . . 

I fltn the night, you are the flower ; Ah you blossomed there 
appeared dawn ; with that my days came to their close* 


A dew drop of tear fell from my eyes into yours and 1 left for the 
other shore. 

The description of the rains in the Vedas is magnificent. 
The S^rd sukta of the sth mandala in the Rigveda is it? itself a 
wondetful picture of rain. 

UMHi sra: n 

( WR, 

The liord of rain has come like a brave ohanoteer lathing the 
clouds with the golden whip of lightning. One oan hear the distant 
thunder roaring lifae a lion. The shy is overcast with cloud and the 
rain is pouring in torrents. 

Those who ate familiar with the beautiful rain songs of 
Rabindranath will easily sense the deep inner sympathy between 
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his poetic emotion and that of the Vcdic sages across the 
incalculable distance of time. 

The graphic description of autumn in the Yajurveda also 
reveals the sympathetic imagination of the ancient sages* One 
would hardly expect Rabindranath to know these scattered pieces 
of poetry in the Vedas, although in his Sdr&doUaPa ( The Autumn 
Festival) he has adopted the following picture of the autumn from 
the Yajurveda : 

atPBR' sipjprt tifiwvra i 

sfwlra fiwNw i 

311 ^ ^ | 

srw: ag 5 *P^ >[K| surww j’ t, a, ?) 

The eyes are now free from thojr grief. With the oeasing of rain 
they have r'ecoived the pIOEvaant touch of fresh light in thorn. It is el 
magio touch thivt hna removed nil darkoesa. All this is God*a own 
grace, llifl garment ia of golden colour^ atainleaa and perfect. Enjoy 
ye dll food in plenty. Wash your bodies and anoiot them with fragraot 
oilp for Ij the life-giving Autumn, have come, 

In GitMjali we have the foUowing song ; 

fii®i >11^ 'sik® "srtft 

• (TSCT ; 

S11 £5?% 'SltSTBl 

C’F'W’t? C *1 £>IP 1 I 

SttTt'Ttn? 

C»tt5n7 4^911 ’PtCT, 

'8rr?»t? c*i^ ci[c»v I (•, b-a) 

This temiiids us of one of the songs of Vasistha in the 7th 
mandala of the Rigveda. Thete is no word fox word lesemblance 
between the two songs yet one cannot deny their similarity in 
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idea. So far as out knowledge goes,. Rabindranath had no occa* 
sioa to come across this song. This community of idea between 
the poets of two widely different ages surely signifies unity of 
their inner being. 

srr ^ TOTO iprf i 

n ^ «It (s«*ili «y « ) 

When (lod ( my beloved ) niid I floated far into the gea on the 
same boat; when in great joy we have swung to aud fro in our boat 
on the crest of the waves. 

? ^reoft !!T«n'a?gR q^iiT i 

%r: 3 i*t arra u (sb^ , *,«<«) 

Ify God gave me a ^eat in his boat and most graoiously honoured 
mo with the right of Binging to him. It was a rare oecation when 
my heaveuly Lord asted ms to fill my moruings and days with songs 
of prayer. 

c 5*nf*r ift 51^ inji= Ararat tt {> 

Where ha* disappeared that deep lore of ours ? My mind now 
sc arches in vain for the tranquil and unhampered love of those days. 

In our present age the excellence of a literature is adjudged 
by its closeness to realities of life. We are not sure whether such 
a test was in vogue in ancient India. But there is no room left 
for doubt that the science and duties of the everyday world were 
not treated with indifference by the sages of the Kopani^ad. 
According to them life attained its perfection through the proper 
wedding of spiritual culture to material knowledge. In ancient 
days the soundness of even the highest spiritual ideas was tested 
by observing how fat they were in harmony with the realities 
of the material world. 

This is why Lord Buddha touched the ground (Bhumi- 
Sparta madia ) while preaching his highest spiritual principles. 
He perhaps wanted to suggest to his disciples—*^hc truth of my 
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Statements will be vedfied in ^out life oti this eatth that 1 touch 
with my haud,^* We do not know what surer test of reality 
even a modern mind could have suggested. 

The sages of the Vedas Rik* Yaju and Sama, have contem¬ 
plated mostly on heaven and the gods. The Athatvaveda appears 
as though to supplement them with its forceful treatment of 
ideas connected with the world and humanity. Even in the 
Higveda one occasionally comes across such ideas as service of 
humanity ( Rik ; i, 51, 14 )* Heaven and earth are mentioned 
jointly in such oft-rcpcated phrases as—{ i, 159 
sukta ; iSj sukta ; II, 36 sukta ; VI, tyo sukta ). V, 84 sukta 
is an exclusive hymn to the Eatth. But the extolment of the 
earth has reached its high watermark in the Athatvaveda, The 
ist sukta of the 12th kanda of the Athatvaveda consists of 65 
slokas. The whole of that sukta is a long continued song in 
praise of the great Earth. Studied side by side with this Vedic 
hymn such well-known poems of Rabindranath as Vastmdhard 
(TheEarth), Svarga }:iaiH Viddy (Farewell to Heaven) and 
YUva Nritya ( Cosmic Dance ) appear to strike almost a parallel 
note. 

A common bond of love that Rabindranath's soul ever 
perceives with the different races and the people of the different 
countries in this world finds its best expression in his poem 
Vamindhard. His heart longs for friendship with the people of 
the desert, Tibetans, Persians, Tartars, Chinese and even with the 
aboriginal tribes. Within his inmost being he has heard even 
the call of the turbulent Bedouines of Arabia ( Durmta Ald^ in 
ManasL ) This longing for union witn the greater humanity is 
traceable in the Br5tya-kanda of the Athatvaveda, Brityas were 
an uosophisucated class of people who did not perform any 
elaborate sacrifices which were so common in those days and 
sought after truth along Nature's own path. 

The whole of the and sukta of the 10th kanda in the 
Athatvaveda is composed in praise of the greatness of mankind, 

( A hymn to Mankind) is its name. The 8th sukta of the 
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1 ith kftnda is Rgaia a discussion on man. The 7th sukta of the 
10th kanda is kno\v^n as or in other words a description of 
the basic framework of the cosmic universe. There too the 
principal point that has been elaborated is the greatness of 
humanity. The argument has been concluded with the following 
magnificent words ; 

& HS II ( aPOT ; to, «. ^9 ) 

Humanity is the very epitome of the wide and varied 
universe. To know it properly is to realise the highest mani¬ 
festation of Brahmaj since in all its world-wide aspects humanity 
is permeated with the spirit of God. This universal greatness 
of humanity has truly found its triumphant poetic expressLon in 
our age in the literature of Rabiadtanath, 

When we hear Rabindranath sing even the glory of the 
uncivilized savage tribes we are reminded of the Bratyakonda in 
the Atharvaveda of which a reference has already been made. 
The Poet sings : 

«i^» na ^^1— 

*itft c^tc*rt 

srtf? c^ti^ii * 

sftf^ f%S sitft sra >111; 

'pws Jtfeii 'BiTsit® 

I.< ) 

The sages of the Atharvaveda have, in the same manner, 
sung in their Btatyakanda the glory of Biatyas or those simple 
and so-called 'fallen’ folk vho were initiated to no elaborate 
religious system. The whole of the ijth kinda in the Atharva¬ 
veda is nothing but an elaboration of the ideas and unsophistica¬ 
ted spiritual practices of those Bratyas who refused to observe 
any hard and fast code or tradition of religioti. 
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When people had lost themselyes in the complexities of 
sacrificial observance and elaborate religious rites, these unedu¬ 
cated and unsophisticated Biatyas preserved In them the primal 
simplicity and strength of human life* Truly the Earth is the 
perennial source of life and vitality* Against the sophistry and 
artificialities of a so-called civilized life the Btityas, and with them 
the sages of the Athatvaveda, had maintained a most intimate 
contact with the soil* That was the sole reason why they were 
so rich in life—a life instinct with such wide human interest* 

It is very interesting to trace even in some of the great 
Vcdic composers this contact with the soil* The composer of the 
Aitareya Brahinana —the best of all Brahmanas in the Rigveda, 
was the son of a lowly woman ( : Itara—a sudra ) and a 

veritable child of the soil* According to the current legend he had 
received his education, a perfect one no doubt, at the hands of 
the Earth* Hence he received the name Mahiddsa—thz, servant 
of the Earth* 

One of the distinct features of the Aitareya is its expression 
of the ardent desire for journeying freely on an uninterrupted 
endless course* As for Rabindranath’s poetry one of its keynotes 
is this restlessness for an onward march* Very early in his boy¬ 
hood this restless longing had found exquisite expression in the 
poem 'Nfrjhanr Svapna Bhanga ( The Fountain Awakened from 
its Dream } in F rah hat SangU ( Morning Songs )* There in 
another poem Srdt ( The Stream ) his call is ;— 

S’T, ^ I 

In the Abwdn Geet of Kadi 0 K&mal one feels this same 
dynamic urge. In Mdfiasi^ in the poem Durd^ta Ald^ his soul 
cries out—• * In the poem 
Dfti Vdkhi ( Two Birds ) in Sonar Tori the agony of a caged bird 
that has lost its freedom of flight finds poignant expression. 
In ViJva Nritya ( Cosmic Dance ) the poet’s soul wants to keep 
its pace with the rhythmic flow of life that runs through beasts, 
birds and the minutest insects* In that wcU-known song Vidi^ 
( FateweU ) of Kaipand he sings in the following strain : 
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^?TTl ^t^r=T I 

In the poem Biiamhtia ( Belated ) in Kshanika he cannot any 
end to the prolonged couise of life* Viddy Ahhisdp narrates 
the pathetic and futile effort of Devajani to stop the journey of 
Kacha^ the pilgrim eternal* In Ddkghar ( Post Office ) the child 
Amal has heard the call of the road. Acbaldyatan is a drama 
that depicts the futility of all attempts to kill the dynamic urge in 
human life* In Pbdlgum this same urge for progress has found 
wonderful expression. In the poem no* it of Namdya the 
Poet sings : 

5il c*tl 

list tjt^ I 

In poem No. j6 it is said that through births and rebirths man 
travels eternally like a pilgrim* Hence in poem No. 84 the 
Poet earnestly prays—May none of the bonds of the innumerable 
active duties of worldly life stagnate that steady journey of the 
human soul. Even in Kheyd this feeling of a wayfarer Ungers on 
and in the poem Father Sese the road calls him once again* 
There, of course, while marching, he dreams of the final meeting 
with God, his beloved. In his JJtsarga we hear thc^et say : 

5 lfel 

He further says : 

'srtft C?, b') 

I am reatlflBi. I am athirst for far away thiugs* 

It has already been described how he often sails in the same 
boat with his God ( Gitdnjaii \ No. 84 ). It is the eternal voyage 
of a lover for his beloved* The worst tragedy of this voyage is 
that even here one^s little and limited "self' never leaves him for a 
single mom'Ht ( Gitaf^ati \ No 104 )* 

In Guimdlya the Poet sings : 

^TTutI 1 ( 51W8 ) 
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He expects that his comrades should cheer him when he starts on 
this journey of pursuit of his love ( No. ii ). The Poet 
says ; 

«rrfir 1 ( ) 

When the wind strikes favourably on his sail of musk his mind is 
set free on that open path ( No* 76 ). In Gtfaii his soul cries 
out for this freedom : 

?te ^tPr 

If he ever feels tired and stops short in his journey some¬ 
where on the way then he would ask his God to forgive him 
( No* )* Immediately after that he says : 

'®ltsrtil Ht — 

'sitft '5C5if| ^ TtW C^f\ I ( ) 

On the boat of his song he has left the shote and has sailed on the 
limitless ocean { No* 75 )* His own introduction to the world is 
that of an eternal wayfarer :—{m b^). 
As he arrives at the end of one road a new road beckons him* as 
it were ( No. 94 ). He sings forth : 

A- 

’iM wit c*it ^ £^i^in *rt'9in I (511»») 

At this stage to walk undaunted is to pay respect to the Lord of 
the journey: 

c5 >itaR 

'BitfTt fsrej *t%, 

*tts( win 9(5 I ( 51 ) 

In Balikd the poet has boldly tefuaed to subinit to the supiemacy 
of chains, the symbol of bondage : 
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^ T {*!*>) 

The poem No. j is Dothing but a song of onward march. In the 
poem No, 8 the poet has a vision that nothing is static in this 
world and thus creation has the continuous flow of an endless 
rivet: 

c; 

In the poem No, i8 he says—the moment we cease to move there 
accumulate heaps of dead matter. Therefore he sings : 

'Sjsfl ^1^ 

*ttcH ^ i 

■■« BPV 

TTtart? •nm \ 

His whole life is a voyage towards the unknown ; in that is his 
greatest joy ( No* jo)* The sound of the flight of swans 
( Hansa Balaki ) quicken within him an urge of speed and lends 
a motion, as it were, to all that stands stilL At th£ inmost heart 
of the universe rises the yearning cry sill, 

When the days at the harbour of life are over and the 
anchor of the boat is weighed the helmsman shouts ; 

Thus the poetry of Rabindranath is permeated through and 
through with this note of deep longing for an endless voyage in 
pursuit of rhe great unknown, a note which is unique and beyond 
all compare in the vast literature of the world. Lex us, however, 
quote in this connection the hymn of 'Onward March' in the 
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Aitarcya Btihma^ ( ) with that wcU-lcrLown refrain 

WwW wwW* 

?Rr «(PnFT t 

qprt aw ^ ^VRC li — 

One ^bo ie weary of long journey aequirea a grace incomparable. 
However important and great one might be^ ifj he eite idle in this 
world he la reduced to insignIdcanoe. Hs who walks endlesely bas 
Qod as his comrade and oo'traveller, Hence^ O Traveller, march along. 

gf^qwft 31 ^ "liiori?: > 

Sft s>pr ijnsiPi: s^'ir iml ?!ir! ii 

A travelleT'e body bloom b in grace and beauty. His soul becomes 
greater every day. Isn't that life’s greatest achievement ? As he 
marohes along the open road hia sins are automatically destroyed 
and they fall dead. Hence, O Traveller, march along. 

an^ nn fts?K I 

wit ti 

An idle man's fate aits idle too. When one rises and stands 
upright his fate also rises and stands up< As he lies down his fate 
lies down with him. He who marches along has bis fate marching 
with him. Hence, 0 Traveller^ march along. 

While one steeps it Is Eali-yuga ; when he merely awakes it la 
BwSpara ; as be stands up It ia TretA, but the moment he steps onward 
there la Saiya-yuga. Hence, 0 Traveller, march along. 

SS*^ > 

qjTO wHTOi ?Rpnf ii wroi— 

To march along is to gain unmortality ; inarobing by itself is the 
eweetesb fruil of the jourDey. Look at tbs sun—the ever glorious and 
eternal traveller, who once having started on Its journey bas never 
felt drowey, Henoe, 0 Traveller, maroh along^ 

In this election, evciy human soul feels in its dee|}est 
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recess the pining caU of the Eternity. The sages have thus asked 
in the Atharvaveda x— 

««l qnfr «R«t n idi: t 

^ 9qj5P?ft ii {«, ) 

Why oaanot the ’wind remain still ’ why has the hunian mind no 
rest 7 Why, and in search of what^ does the water run out and cannot 
stop in its flow even for a moment ? 

The call of the Eternal is at the heart of the creation and at 
the same time is all pervasive. He who once responds to that 
great call throws off with ease all bonds and shackles. 

The call of lifers greater truths is too strong for petty 
domestic ties and the sanctions of Society, Those who hear that 
call very often turn into rebels. In the ancient days many such 
rebels renounced Society for good and took to the forest* They 
tried to resolve the it difTerences with the prevailing social order 
by becoming sanyms i. e. by renouncing the wotld, Rabindra¬ 
nath is a rebel too, but he has never even dreamt of renouncing 
this world. Living in society he will seek the fulfilment of his 
personality \ 

’fttw CT 5 ra t ( ) 

Deliverance ifl not for mo in renunoiatiDii, I fed ^he ombraca of 
freedom in a ihouBand bonda of delight. ( Qitanjali No. 73 ), 

Herein he is unique in his conception. He has lived in the 
heart of the world and has bravely borne all the sufferings and 
agonies of worldly life. This experience lends fire to the voice 
that he raises in protest against all artificial and invidious social 
differences : 

' 9 ^ ^ 

) c*t 

9tt>r ^ iitVTO vtCTt 

«rtfii ’R’Ttcini ^tw,— 

cwtttf? 'Bitew ^ I (isrcw, ^ t-a) 
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This revolt signifies an open defiance of authority of all the lesser 
rulers and the humble submission to the laws of the King of 
kings. This attitude is comparable to the attitude of a truly chaste 
woman who for the sake of her honour refuses to owe wife^s 
allegiance to a servant of her husband : 

^ 

CJT 

C^UtC^ UR 

UR Htl% ^ 

^ ^ic? I ( i^um^ ) 

A similar loyalty of man towards God has been proclaimed by 
Rabindranath with still greater force in the poems No. j4, j6, 

and of In the poem No. j6 he has said : 

Pni II 

He has insistently tried to wake his countrymen from their death¬ 
like slumber into the realm of eternal truth. In that heaven of 
ideal that his imagination, has conceived : 

. * * * ^ 

Wher« the clear etream of reasoii has not lost it a way into tUe 
dreary desert sand of dead habit. ( Qitanjali Ho. 35 ). 

Rebels against the petty traditions and customs of society 
were not rare in ancient days. Besides the opinions of Mahavir and 
Buddha similar strong ideas are also found in the Javalopanisad, 
Sanyasopanifad and Maitreyi Upani^ad (c. £. io8 Upanisad 
Nirnaya Sagara ; pp, 13416, 203 ). 

In his thoughts and ideas Rabindranath belongs to the 
same class as these spiritual rebels. Against the colour and 
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caste pt^udices and all other deadly ideas that tend to break 
humanity into fragments Rabindranath has said : 

C*I^«tTW C3 B3*l OStilt? 3tW 

*i3t? fntW, ^3T3 

*T3?t3l:»i3 II ( It? i» 1 ) 

Hero thy footfitooj and thore reat thy feet whore live the poorest, 
and lowliest, and lost. ( Qitanfali Ko, 10 )* 

Immediately after that he says : 

C? £1113 C»f"r, 3^135 ^*i5lt^, 

SI'S St3 I13t3 JT*rPl ) ( Ht i»V ) 

The Maitreyi Upani^ad also says almost in similar words : 

ftqjp i«)Mf jCir^JF 'JSf 3niF& I 
ft qfeqiP?i: 3331 aw^ ii ( 3 ; ) 

Those poor cneaturee who submit themeelTee to the traditiDual 
caste ayetem must Buffer the ooueequenceB of their action» He ia the 
true man who reuouaces all petty oaate distinotiofiB aud leads a 
blissful life fit the ]oy of his eoul* 

God spreads His own seat in the midst of the humanity at 
large* He accompanies them in thcit rise and &11 and their 
joys and sufferings. One must serve and worship Him there 
in the proper place of His residence* But we remain ever 
blind to this fact and seek Him in vain in man-made temples 
and ideals* The voice of Rabindranath therefore reminds us : 

WC33 £3313 C^« 

^313 5t3l Bt3 

nt33 £319 31^ £3313 33, 

3lkl 3tC31 3l3 I ( SS* ) 

Ha is there where the tiller ia tillipg the bsrd ET^Duud sad where 
the path-maker is breakLug stoDes* He is with then In ann and in 
shower, and his garment ia covered with dust.... (Oitaniali 

No. 11 )* 
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When, instca<l of serving God there, wc sit with our eyes tightly 
shut in front of lifeless idols made of stones in closed temples he 
whispers in out ears ; 

spst «lT?lt*(5Tl 
*tsi« stt^ *trB’ I 

'Sttfspi 'OW t 

TTtftni ^ ’ifsR 5tc<rt*tt^i, 

C’lW wv wfir CBC? 

CTWl ^t?t I {fft^tsrK nt 11») 

tfaiE^ chantiiDi; and singing and telling of bends 1 Whom 
dost thou worship in this lonely dnrk corner of il temiile with doora all 
shut ? Open thjne eyes and see thy ^od is not before tbee ( Ibid ). 

In a painful voice he sayis similat things in his Namdya : 

^rr^i 

*1^1 

c«tcn,—C»t^ f^tfST 

ftzTR 'srtft fiviiir vjjgsj) (brtw,«•) 

Here one is reminded of the words in the Maitreyl Upanijad ; 

tBi; 

wnrA# qR^^ g i nSy w it () 

If you truly daglr« Mu^N then why worahip idols made of atoDO, 
metal, leweLs and earth 7 A tme sJidhakA mnounoea all ejtterual 
paraphernalia and worehipa God io the quiet roceiBs of his heart, 

Rabindranath thus bears a very dose rektionship with the 
seers of ancient India who gave uttctance to the greatest truths 
that they had realised in their own life* Needless to say, it will 
be a futile effort to tty to trace out in his literature the Noughts 
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smd ideas tliat ate contained in those ancient Shasttas which deal 
with narrow traditions and thoughts of ancient times. Those 
Shastras suffer from want of a wider vision of life and waste 
their words on threadbare analysis and unintelligible discussions 
on trifling matters, Rabindranath has very well said : 

c^srt? 

I ( ) 

Thus for the truths of life Rabindranath has relied upon the 
Vedas and the Shastras that he has himself realised within his 
soul, and in this he ranks with the great prophets of the world 
who have been born age after age» 

In the it has been said : 

tiirm 

^milW *ft ff ^ *ft ^ BUI n 

* ( Adyar— Unpuhlishd \Jpani^ad$ ; page 1 1 ) 

If you bare studied Kigveda then the utmost that you may have 
known is about the gods ; if you have siudiod Yajurveda then you bare 
leamt the details of all sacrificial rites : if you have studied Slmreda 
then you perhaps have known everyth lug else that is exteroah but if 
you have mastered the Veda of your inner mindr '*Mauasa Veda”, only 
then you have neBlised the Brahma, 

Rabindranath is a follower of this *"Manasa Veda,"'and 
thus he spiritually belongs to one family with those seekers after 
truth who in ancient India had followed and realised this Veda 
of their inner mind* This is why in Rabindranath's lUeratute one 
so often meets with 2ncieat ideas and truths which seem to have 
taken there a new birth in our own age.i 


1 TkwutaWd ttom lb* (v;jdAil by Nlnul Ofasiidm OIwMvJm* 
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1861—1941 

Introduction 

We are grateful to Sj. Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee whose labours 
have made possible the following chronological summary 
of the Poet's life, as also the bibUogiaphies appended thereto- 
Mt- Mukherjee is the author of a two-volume biography in 
Bengali of the Poet, As, however, that biography was published 
some years back and does not deal with the last ten years of 
Rabindranath's life, he has had to undertake considerable extra 
labour to make it up to date* as well as to revise and verify some 
of the previously published data, for the sake of this Special 
Number, We are also thankful for the help we have received 
from Prof. P. C, Mahalanobis's Tagore Chronicle; iS6i- 
19jt" published in the Gol^m Bmk of Tagore, and from Mr* 
Amal Home's excellent treatment of the theme published in the 
recent Tagore Birthday Special Supplement of the CaUutt^ 
Munktpai 

We have tried to avoid loading the Chronicle with too 
mapy details of the Poet's extraordinarily rich and varied activi¬ 
ties spread over four-score years, and have confined ourselves to 
such main events as are likely to indicate the development of his 
career or are of special public interest* For fuller details the 
readers are referred to the various books written on the Poet, 
given in one of the appended bibliographies. 


The Editor 
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BICIHTY TEAKS IN BETBOaPEGT 

1861 Babiudranath Tagore bom in Catcxitta at the anoastral hoaae 
of thoTagoreel at G Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, on Tuesday, 7 May, between 

the hours of 2-30 and 3 a.tn. ( Bengali 
Era 25 Vaisnkh 12G8 ). Fourteenth 
- child of Maharshi Debendrauath 

^ I ^ Tagoret 1817-1905 ) and 9m. Sarada 

\ Devi { 1B24-1&75 )* 

1863 Maharshi Debendranath 
buys about aix aeree o( land near Bob 
pur —tbe present site of Santiuiketan. 

1869-70 (age 8*9) Babiudranntli 
admitted to the Oriental Beminuryp 
which he leaves after a few mouths to 
pin the Calcutta Normal School. 
Sobool teaohjng reinforced at home 
under private tutors. Also practises 
wrestling and gymnastics.^ Begins Co 
oompooe verses. 

1S71-72 C age 9-10) Admitted to 
the Bengal Academy» an Anglo-ludisn 
sohooh but begins to play the truant* 
1873 ( age 12 ) Upanay<ma or 
tbe sacred tbreEid ceremony performed 
Entr^ regarding the FoeC* btr(h reproduced on G February. Pays bis drat visit to 
frim the Famly Book. Santi^iiketau with bU father. Composes 

a dram® PntketrUja Porzu‘aya ( The Defeat of Prithvira] ). the manusoript 
of which is lost. Leaves with his father on a North India tour, staying in 
Amritsar ( where he acoompanies hie father to services in the GoMen 
Temple of the Sikhs ) and at Dalhousie for four months. Beoeives regular 
lessona from his father in Sanskrit, EnglUb and rudiments of Astronomy. 

1. Tht bilctig to tha gandUys gotra { cLsu } cl tha RndhlTS branCb of 

Brabml&B. Id the dghth oeutury they ste BUppofied to have aetUed la Bedha, which 
nuoLda the right bank of the Qaogee In Ben^. They ue oiffo kuowu ae Ptr31t BrahmiDSt 
owing perhape to loma leoidAiit the dotaUeoi which eanuat now he tuued, which ABBOcleted 
them, In the eyee ol their orthodox oo*reilglonlBte, vrith the MuaUm chIacb of those tlmafl. 
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1&74 ( age 13 ) BdturbB to Oftloutt^ atid ia Admitted to Bt, Xavier'a 
School. Study under private tutors oontinued at home. About thla time 
he tranalatoB Macbeth into Bengali ( a portion of which is later pubhabed 
Ju the Bengali monthly BAZIrat* ). 

Id75 ( age 14 ) Beeites & poem cotnpoaed by himself on tbs oooaaiOD 
of the Hindu Mela ( a patriotic gathoring held annually in Caloutta ), which 
ia later pubtisbed in the then bilingual dfnrita BcttW on £10 

Pebmary- 

Death ot mother on 3 March, 

1876 [ age 15 ) Oontributes serially hie first long narrative poem, 
BafMphJll^ (Wild Flower) in eight cantoa to Jnnnankurt a Bengali monthly. 

1877 ( age 10 ) Coiii[ioeee and recitea at the Hindu MeJa a poem 
SBtiTiaing the Delhi Durbar held by Lord Lytton on 1 January, white a 
severe famine ravaged the country. Makes his first appearance 4 on the 
stage in the character of Alik Babu in a comedy of that name written by 
bis brother Jyottrindranath and privately staged at the Jorasanho residence. 
Bh^ratif a new Bengali monthly, is started in July under the editor* 
ship of hie eldest brother Dwiiendranath. Babindranath oontributes 
several poems, some under the pen-name of BhKnusiipha ThAkuit several 
essays in literary criticism, a long Htary^ BhikhSirini (The Beggar Maid ), 
aud an unfinished novel, KarunUt and a long poem Kabi Knhini ( A Poet's 
Story ). Essays on.such eubjeets as "English Mannere^'t *'The Auglo^Saieus 
and their Literature", and ^'E^atrioe and Dante*' show his early study of 
and interest in foreign peoples and their onlture. 

1878 ( age 17 } Goes to Ahmedabad to stay with his elder brother 
Batyandranath Tagoroi C. 3. (the first Indian member of that servioa ). 

r 

Towards the end ol the uranteenth oentury they are luppoBod to have left 7w«cre fer 
Gobindaporc ( a Tillage cn the niLa of the preHcnt Fart William iaOatcutts ) where they 
iM 2 qulied the honorifie appeUstlaD of ^*Thakti£^' (meaiiLDg Beipeoted Lord, a term of addreu 
for BrahminH ), which later cama to be EuTopwaised ae Tagoure and then Tagoro, One 
Jayaiun ThahtiT amabsed oouEi'Id^Tahlo fortune under the patronage of the Eut India 
Oompany. HU icm Kltmani acq^nicod the aita of tha present JcFasAnkc hotuon HU gruidaon, 
was Dwarkanath Tagore, known as Prince Dwarksnatli, becsuse of hit great weidth and 
msgnLflaent ways ol living. The Tagore Estates were acquired by him. He Was one of the 
flrat Indians to go to England, where ho died in 1846. The Poet's father Debendnaiaih 
Tagore waa the eldest non of Prince Bwarkanath. He oame to be hncwa ae MlBliaield 
beoanee of hli great nllgtave inisliht and ipiritnal atUlnmentt, 

fl. For an e^aellent aooonnt of bU boyhood days see Chhsls-bfUl^pitb. 1040 : Eng, 
tr« Jfy 

^ V( Sanskrit ^ ) ia pnmeanoed In Bengali as h. 

H«. !■ sapposed to have apipeated earllet In an opera^ 3f1ln«ir4vt, by Jyotiiriikdi«- 
Ditb, but the exact date of Ite p^ifcrmanee caoruot be trsoed. 
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masiaal oompoaitionB. Firat visit to Europe ( September 1878 to March 
1880), Sails ^ with Batyeudrana^ for England on 20 September by S* S, 
Poona^ Joins school in Brighton, where he stays with his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Satyendranath Tagore and her children Surendranath and Indira. 
Later admitted to the University College, London, where he studies 
English Literature under Prof. Henry Morley ( brother of Lord Morley ). 
Also studies European music^ Attends a sessiott of the House of Commons 
to hear Gladstone and Bright ; is a frequent visitor to the British Museum. 

1S79 ( age 18 ) Behindranatb con tributes to BhTltati a series of 
letters, YarOp-prabJlsiT Fatra ( Letters of a Sojourner in Europe ). Begins 
writing a verse'drauia Bhaoiid-hrida^ ( The Broken Heart ). 

1880 { age 19 ) Beturns to India in March without completing 
any course of study. 

1881 [ age 20 ) Composee his first musieal drama Bulmiki Praiihhll 
{ The Genius of YMmiki )« The play was staged in February, Bahindranath 
taking the part of V^tmiki. 

Condemns the opium trade in China in an article in BhZtrati, entitled 
C^ine Maran^r ByahasJl ( The trafiie of death in Chinn ). First appear¬ 
ance a? a public speaker in May, at the lecture theatre, Calcutta 
Medical OoHoge, theHubjeet being "Musia and Feeling", with vocal demons^ 
trations. Leaves for England to join tho Bar with Batyaprasod Ganguly 
{ his nephew ) and Asutosh Ohaudhury { later a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court ) but returns from Madras, Proceeds to MuBsoorte to see his 
father, returns and stays with his brother Jyotirindrsnath at Chander- 
tiagore. Writes the poems of (Evening Songs), and continues 

musical ccmpoBitions. Begins in BhUrati his first extant novel, Bou^TkTtku- 
f3nlf Wit ( The Young Queen's Market ). Publishes a historical drama 
in blank verse Radra Chanda ( June )—dedicated to Jyotiiindranatb 
[ composed before his departure on the abortive visit to England ), 

1882 ( age 31 ) Lives in Oaleutta, at 10 Sudder Street, near the 
Indian Muieum, Finishes tho novel Bon~Th3>kuT^niT JTZtL Publishes 
in December a new musical drama KHl Mrigay^ ( The Fatal Hunt), 

, based on the legend of King Daearath killing the son of blind ascetic 
parents. The drama was staged, Babindranath taking the leading role. 
It was at 10 Sudder Street that the Vision came to him, white . stand¬ 
ing one morning on the balcony of his house, whioh revealed to him this 
world in a new light and mode the commonplaoe significant, ( described 
by him in Reminiscmcis and in the I^sltgton c/Afan ) and Inspired 

B, BstoTe iMthng ba stayed fot iDtn* time wtth a BombBy fomUy, Bee CAhrlr-twra 
( Bc^\cod Da)ft ). 
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the famoufi poem ^irjhtix-er Svapna-bhcmga [ A’^akening of tiis ^oimtain ), 
of hie oev 7 book of poems Frabhd^t Sanplt (The Moroing Songs Takes 
a leading part with Jyotiritidraaath m an attempt to establish a literary 
sooiety called Sarasvat Swnaj. 

1883 ( age 22 ) Sojourn in Earwar ( Bombay Pteaidenoy ). Writes 
the poetio drama Pra&ytir PrftUsodh (Nature's Bevenge^ Eng. tr, Sanny^il ), 
Poems of Chhiibi 0 OUnl Sketches and Songs ) appear in BkSirati. Writes 

a number of essays oriticising the futile and merely verbal politicat agitation ^ 
of those daya« 

Marries MHnalini Devij 9 December* 

1884 ( age 22 ) Death of his eister-Lu-law Jyotirtadranatb's wife 

on 20 May. Aa the Poet was deeply attaelied to her, her death sffeota 
him as the hrst great Borrow of bis life- Poems of Ka4* 0 ( Sharpe 

and Flats ), with translations from Shelley, Mrs. Browning, Erneat Myers, 
Aubrey De Vore, Victor Uugo, and others* Babindranath is mode the 
Secretary of the Adi B rah mo SamSj. Enters into a oontroversy with 
the famous Bengali nOTelisb Bankim Chandra Chatterjee over the neo-nindu 
movement. Writes a prose drama Naitwi. Fubliehos Bhnnusiijtha ThuJcurer 
PadJS^all ( Poeraa written in Bra]abhS$iL in imitation of mediaeval 
Vaiabnava poets ) and S^ngit ( Songs of Childhood ), Both the 

books dedioated to Eadamhari Devi, Jyotirindranath'a wife, 

1885 (age 2l) Publishes an essay on Baja Bammohan Boy in BhTlraii. 

A Bengali Monthly, BUlaka ( The Boy ). started under the editorship of 
Mrs- Satyendranath Tagore, Babindranath oontributes to it in one year 12 
poems, 20 articles on various topics, 9 letters on social questions, B humorous 
sketches in dramatio form, 1 long story Mukut ( The Crown ) and a serial 
novel R^iarshi { The Baintly King ), Edits jointly with hU friend iSrish 
Chandra Massutndar an anthology of Vaishnava lyrioa ; publishes Zlochan^, 
a collection of reviews and essays on various topics, Eabi-ckhUyTlt the first 
collection of his songs, is published by a friend, Spends a few mootha in 
Bandra und Sholapur with Batyendranath, 

1888 ( age 25 ) His first child^ daughter, Madhurilata ( Bela ) bom, 
22 February* At the second session of the Indian National OoDgresa in 
Calcutta { December, Dadabhai Naoroji presiding ), Babindranath oomposeg 
and singe the opening song : Zfur3 miletihhi Ud mTSyir ( Assembled are 
we tO'day at the call of the Mother ), 

1087 (age 26 ) Writes a paper on the Philosophy of Leisure* Zfaiya 
0 Poems of JiBlnasi being oomposed. Publishes Qhiihi^F^ttra 

6. 8m alio tkfi artlola on the Faith A Phllouphy of Babladrtnatb by 8, K. Bavgupta 
In the Number, 
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( July )t A fleriea of imagina^ry lobtera between a grandfather of an old type 
and hie moderniBed grandaon. Beads a paper on the ideals ol Hindu 
marriage in wbieh he opposes bbs early marriage aystiem ( October), Also 
publiahea Swm^lochan^, a aeries of oritical essay a on various sub]eots which 
originally appeared in 

Trust Deed of Bantiniketan made by the Maharehi^ 

18SS ( age 27 ) Composea at the request of Mrs. F. K- Boy a mnai- 
cal drama Khel^ ( Sport of Illusion ) J Babindranath goes with family 

to Ghazipuf ( April), where he oontinues the poems of M^nasi, 
marked by a distinct note of originality and vigour both in theme and in 
technique^ 

Hie eldest son Bathindranatb bom on 27 November. 

1889 ( age 28 ) 1^71 0 I^^ni ( The King and the Queen ) is written 
and staged, Babindranath appearing in the role of Kiug Bikram, 

1890 ( age 29 ) 'Writes the famous play Bisarjatt { Sacrifice ), which 
is staged at the family residence at Jorasanko, tho Poet taking the part of 

^ Babindranath takes charge of the management of the Tagore 
EstateS' Spends some time at Santiniketao in the early summer. Composes 
the poen^ MeghdTU { 0!oud*Meesenger ) after Kalidasa’s famous classic of 
that name. Sails for England with Satyendranath and Loken Falit on 23 
August. Visits Italy* France and England. Beturus on 8 November. 
Goes to live at Shelidah, the headquarters of the Tagore Estates. Comes 
in close contacii with the people and their affairs. 

Second daughter Benuka born on 81 January. 

1891 ( age 30 ) Publishes Tur^ J^trir L^yftri ( The Diary of a 

Traveller in Europo ). Writes several short stories, notably *'The Fost- 
mast^’* for a Bengali Weakly. Starts a new Bengali Monthly 

(December) and contributes several poems, stories, essays, reviews, 
poUtioal articles, ete. 

The Mandir (Temple) at Santiniketan eonstruoted and formally opened 
in December ( Bengali Era 7 Pous 1298 }. 

1892 ( age 31) Publishes a drama in blank verse, Chitr^ngatlii 
(Eng. tr. Ohiim ) in September, illustrated by AbaniDdrsnatb Tagore, 
to whom the book is dedicated. Spends the summer at Santiniketan, His 
first oritioism of modern educational system in an article in SodkanS, entitled 
Stkffhar Hsr-pher (The TortuositieB of Education)*^a vigorous and reasoned 
plea for the aaeeptanee of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction. 

T. The play wie «iag4d endar the anspLoet of Bakbl Bunitl f » IimUbs clvt etarlod by 
the Pcefc^« eldflie el^Ur, S«UEikaiD«r1 DovL} and the prodeede made orei U> the dtih. 
fi, Bee the photognph in the piMent Number. 
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Poemi of Tart ( The Golden Barge—Eng^ tr. of some poems in Tfte 

Fti^itive and The Gardener ). 

His third and youngest daughter Mira is born on 13 January* 

1S93 ( age 33 ) The Poet spends some time in Orissa in oopneotion 
^ith Elstate work* Visits Khandagiri, Bh.u vanes war and Puri* Contributes 
regularly to SlldhavH and Ehilrati* In Ootobor reads a paper on IngrS^~ 0 
BhUrath^si ( The Boglishman and Indians ) at a meeting of the Chaitanya 
Library, with Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in the obair* 

1894 ( age 33 ) Publiabes in S^dhan^ a paper on Tngr^jer 

{ Tbe EngLiehniaP^s Pear ) in wbiob be warns his countrymen against the 
danger of neglecting the value of Hindu-Muslim unity, In February, while 
at Kaligram, oomposas the dramatio poem BidHi/ Abhii?tp ( The Curse at 
Farewell ), In May reads a paper on Banhira Chandra Ob attarjea under 
the auspioes of the Chaitanya Library* OoUeets folk-rliymes and nursery 
songs and draws tbe attention of the pubtio to this branab of folk 
literature. Introduces by his appreciative reviews the poet D* L* Roy to 
tbe literary public of Calcutta. Begins in December the seiiee of brilliant 
dialogues on life and art in Bhllraiit entitled Pancha Bhflt&r D^y^ry ( Diary 
of the Five Elements )* 

Samindra, his youngest son, is born In November. 

1895 ( age 34 ) By way of enoooraging hie nephews Butendranath 

and Balendranatb in their swsdeshi enterprises ( a shop for ^wadeahi olotb 
in Calcutta and i jute^presaing factory ip Kuabtia ) the poet enters into 
business partnerabip with them* Writes a series of short atorlee, beginning 
with Ethudita Pathiln ( Hungry Stones ). , 

1686 ( age 35 ) Oompoaes the poems of CAtfrO ( not to be ooufused 
with English Chitra wbiob is a drama Nadi ( Tbe River ) and Oh^itulf 
( The Last Harvest), The poem Jihandehaia ( The Muse of life ), which 
has been the subject of so much eontreverayt is of this period* Proceeds to 
Orissa on Estate business* Partition of the Tagore Estates hetweeu 
Maharsbl Debendranath and bis nephews* Composes during the Orissa 
tour ABllinl, a lyrical drama, and is busy revising the teit of a collected 
edition of his poetical worksi known as KabyagrantbSvali and published fay 
Satyaprasad Qanguly. 

1687 ( age 3S } Writes the faumoroni oomedyt 

( The Mannsoript of Baiknntha) and appeare in the role of B^ir in a stage 
pisasntation of it. Attends the Bengal Frovinoial Gonferenoe al Natore, 
presided over by bis brother Satyendrani^b, Makes a valiant but nssnoosss- 
fnl attempt to have the prooeedings of tbe Conferenoe oonduoted in BengaU, 
instead of in English. R<^tnniiDg from Natoiet is engaged in ttritisg a 
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1901 ( age 40) Beviyea Ban^ini Chandra Ohattttrjee'a jonmal 
Bangadarkan and edita it for five yeara. Contributes serially the aovol 
Ohokker BtiU ( The Eyesore ). Composea the poems of Naihedga (Offerings), 
irtstinet with deep spiritual idoaliam and wisdom.® 

Marriage of the seooud daughter Benuka to Satyendranath Bhattaoharya, 
a medioal graduate. 

lUbindranath comes and lives at Santiniketan with family. Eounds 
the sohool which formally opens as Brahmacharyasramu on the Tth Poks, 
22 December* The Poet himself teaahos the boyst shares their life and 
activities. The first teachers to work under him in the Bohool were Jagada-' 
nanda Boy, 'William LawrenDOp Bewaohand { a Sindhi who became later 
Bwami Arimauanda and establiabcd a well-known sohool in a Calcutta 
suburb ) and Pandit SbivEidhan Vidyarnava, They were later on joined by 
Harioharan Banerjee, Brahmabandhava Upadhyaya and the poet Satish 
Chandra Boy* 

1902 ( age 41 ) Babindrauath pas&ca through severe financial diffi¬ 
culties, has to sell his house at Puri, while his wife cheerfully parts with her 
jewellery to help him meet the business liabilitiee as well as the current 
expenses of the Bchool which then aeoepted no fees from the students* 
Publishes in hi a journal Baftgudttrkin a trenehant retort to Lord Curzon^s 
attack ( in the oourse of the latter's Oonvoeation Address at the Calcutta 
Univereity on 16 Eebruary ) on the character of the oriental peoples. His 
wife falls seriously ill and is taken to Calcutta where ehe dies on 23 Novem* 
her* The Poet Dnehrinba her memory in a series of deeply moving poems 
Smnran ( In Memoriarn )* 

1903 ( age 42 ] The sudden illness of his second daughter, Bennka, 
necessitates her removal to Hazaribagh, then to Almora, where the tpoet 
composes the poems of Sf4» (lit. The Child, English tranBlations of some 
poems in The Crescent JLfeton ) to entertain his youngest son Bamindra. 
Beturns to Santiniketan to attend to some important business but hurries 
back to Almora on reoeipt of a wire annouDoing his daughter's conditlo'n to 
be serious ; has to walk all the way from Kathgodam as no converyance was 
available, brings Benuka to Calcutta, where she passes away in May, six 
months after her mother's death. Contributes serially to BcutgadAtkM ^903 
May—190B July ) the novel Naukn Dubi ( The 'Wreok )- 

1904 (age 48) The gifted poet Batlsh Boy dies of smallpox at Santinike- 
tan in February. The School is removed temporarily to Shelidah. Pyof. 
Mohtt Chandra Sen edits Ktibyagraniha, the seoond edition of Babindranath's 

9* The BgAd to whom hijq nn tfwd out the mamteaeipt wm grntly pleated 

and gave him, with his Nwelage, a panetowudt the expenew of Its pabUcatien. 
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oolleoted poebioat works la dIho volaoiss. The Fost'a growing interest in 
polities! problems finda oxprsssion in suoh oasaya as B3jkitittmba { BeUtivea 
of the King ), QhusTi-ghusi ( Blow for blow ) DharmabodhAr Drsi^tnia 
( Examples of Bighteotisnesg )> Beads a paper on Dhanna Prachsr (Beligioua 
Propaganda ) at the ( old ) City College Hall. Writes and edits a number 
of text-books for the use of his School, SsUs to HiUibsdi the right of publish¬ 
ing his works in a limited edition ( Rabindra^Granlhubali ). Advocates 
constructive nationalism in a paper on ( National Society) 

read at the Minerva Theatre ( 22 July ) with Komesh Chandra Butt 
in the Chair« Outlines a comprehensive programme for the reorganisation 
of rural Bengal on the basis of self-help and the revival of cottage indnstries. 
Supports vigorously the movement for honouring the memory of Bivaji. 
Writes the famous poem Sivaji Utaab and reads it at tbo Calcutta Town 
Halh Writes in BangabhUahiir Lekfutk ( Writers in Bengali Language 
published by Bangabasi Press, 14 September ) an autobiographical article 
which later evokes considerable controversy, 

1905 ( age 44 ) Maharshi Debendrannth dies in Calcutta on 19 
January IdOQ ( G Magh 1311 B, S. ), 

The Poet's eldest brother Dwiiendranath comes to live at 
Bantiniketan, 

The Poet edits a now monthly BhUmlUr ; creates in its pages a forum 
for the diBCnasion of the leading political and economic problems of the day ; 
COD tributes to it a paper on in which bo exposes the imperialist 

policy of economic exploitation of India. Visits Agartala at the iovitation of 
the Tripura Literary Conference ; read a a paper on Deshiya Rajya, appealing 
to the rulers of the Indian States to eucourage and patronise indigenous arts 
and prafta. Actively helps Count Okakura and Sister Nivedita in the found* 
ing of the new Bengal School of Art sponsored by E.B. Havell and Abanindra- 
nath Tagore, 

Consequent on Lord Gur^on's decision to bisect the province, a storm of 
Anti-partition Agitation sweeps over Bengal, Babindranath takes an effective 
part and advocates a policy of Constructive Non-cooperation *, reads a paper 
on Abasthu 0 BydbaHhUt (The Situation and the Solution) at the Town Hall 
on 95 August ; composes many patriotic songs and addresses public meetings* 
Aoting as the high priest of Indian Nationalism, initiates the Rnkhi-bandhan 
caremony, aa a symbol of the undying unity of Bengal, and heads a huge 
procession through the city, singing hii new patriotic song : Bidhir b^ndhan 
kittbi iumi em&n sakiimZKn 10 ; appeals at a crowded public meeting for a 

10, ^'Are you an mighty » to cat a^undar tha bond forged by PnvldoDGe Boe tho 

faoBtmUe of MS- nprodnou In this Nambsr. 
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National Fund, where Be* 50^000 la raised on the spot* Addtesees large 
gatherings of atudeats and protests at many puhlio meetings against the 
Bengal Gorernment’a OiTonlai forbidding stndeots to attend political maebinge 
or to sing the Bande Mataram on pain of ruatieatioD, 

1906 ( age 4d ) Sends his eldest son Bathiadranath and Santosb 
Me^umdor C son of hig old friend Brie Chandra Ma^umdar ) to the 
U» S, A» to study Agriculture. D. L. Boy*a unjustified attacks on 
Babindranatb'g writing a aa '^obacone” and *'immoifftr\ The latter ignores 
them. Fubliahea the Poems of Kheyit ( Grossing ) dedicated to Jagodish 
Chandra Bose» Presidea over the Fir at Bengal Literary Conference at 
Cosaimbasar. Draws up a scheme of work for the newly founded National 
Council of Education ; delivers a course of iectures on Literature under its 
aoapicoa. 

1907 ( age 4G ) Feels increasing dissetisfootion with the charaoter 
the political agitation was asauming^^t its narrow poUtioal aimSi Its disregard 
of the wider perspective of aocial regeneration and enlightenment, the 
growing alienation between Hindus and Muslims : and retires to Santinikatan, 
more or lea a withdrawing from aative political activity* Explains hi a 
view-point in an article in Prabasi^ entitled ByZUlhi-O-T^hUr-PratihTtT ( The 
Disease and Its Cure ), in which he adTocates a radical social programme as 
essential to the attainment of a real and lasting politioal independsnce* 
Is severely criticised by hi a contemporarieg. The Poet devotes himself to 
literary work and enters on one O'f the riohest and moat signihoanb phases 
of bis creative aetivity* Begins hi a novel Gom and contribu^s it aerially 
to Prttbasi* Is busy over a new colleeted edition of his prose works^ the 
proceeds of which are made over to the School at Bantinlbetan* Publishes 
in August hia famous poem Arabind<tt Babindr^r Idho namasJtltr ( ^urobinda I 
Acoept Babindta'e salutations I ) addressed to the great Indian patriot and 
revolutionary who was then being prosecuted for sedition* 

Marriage of hia youngest daughter Mira to Nagendranath Ganguly, 

Death of bta youngest son, Samindra, from cholera at Monghyt in 
November, 

1908 { age 47 ) Presides oveff the Bengal Provinoial Conference, 
Fabna, where he calls upon the young men of Bengal to form bands of 
workers and dedicate themselves to coustruotive work in villages and to the 
building up of Hiudu-Muslim unity. Beads a paper ( 25 May ) on Path^O- 
PHiheya ( The Way and the Wherewithal), in which he disousaes the 
terrorist outrage at Muzaffarpur and the discovery of the bomb faetory at 

11. Bee the articlB tm the Follttoal Id$ali cf Bablndeanath by fiaebJn Ben in the 
preaent Kumbu* 
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MacdoktolU in Goilonttar roBulting in the arrsat o£ Boriodra Ghoab and 
otbara^ While admiring the pi^triotiacn of thoae who staked their life Cor 
the aauee of their country, and oondocnniag the potiey of the British 
Government which drove such idealism to desperation, the Poet pleads 
with his countrymen agamst auah reoklessand destructive expieseion of their 
patriotism. 

Sllrodotsab ( Autumn Pestival ) staged at BantiDiketan, the poet 
appearing in the role of the BanttySai, 

1909 (age 43) Writes and publishes tiie drama PT^^asehiita 
( Atonement ) which anticipates the philoaophy and technique of Batyagraha 
or non*violent non-flooperation in the character of Dairagi Dhsuan^aya^ 
Beads at a public meeting in Catcutta, a paper on Tapoban, stating the ideals 
of the School at Santiniketan. His eon Bathindranath returns from America 
in November, The Poet takes him to the family estates on a boat-tour. 

1910 ( age 49 ) The Poet oompoaea the aotiga of GitEmali. Pr^yua- 
chiiia ia staged at Santiniketan before the autumn holidays, tlie Poet 
appearing in the role of Dhananfaya. 

Marriage of Bathindranath to Pratima Devi in January^ 

1911 ( age 50 } The Poet’s fiftieth Birthday ia celebrated at Banti- 
niketan. Bdjd ( The King ) is staged, the Poet appearing in the role of 
Thakur-dada. Jiban SmriU ( EeminiscenccB ) appears serially in PraifrtJt. 
First English translation of one of his poems by Lokeu PnLit appears in the 
Modem Review under the titlOi "Fruitless Cry”, as well as of one of hie 
short stories. 

1912 ( age 51 } On 12 January the Bangiya Sahitya Parlshad 
( Bengal Literary Academy ) celebrates biie Poet’s jubilee and presents him 
with an Address at the Town Hall, where he is received with '^unparalleled 

m 

ovation”. The famous national song, Jana gana mana is eomposed*!^ 
Beads a paper on Bh^ratbarser liihUser BhUrU^^ at the Overtoun Hall 
on IQ March. Writes the prose drama, AohalUyatan ( The Castle of 
Oonservatism ). in which he ridicules the pretensions of die-hard orthodoxy. 

( The play provokes violent criticism from the orthodox. ) Liecture on the 
proposed Hindu University. Writes the drama DJik-ghar{ The Poet-Ofilce ). 
The Poet is deeply hurt at a confidential ciroular issued by the Governments 
of East Bengal and Assam that tJie School at Santiniketan was "altogether 
unsuitable for the education of the sons of Qovornmeat servants”, Pioiected 

X9 It is fl»t buhb ty the Poet klmaelf cn the cccuLcd of the Brahmo FesUvat 
of MagbotAhT* ia Jauuaiy. 

Ifl Tnulaidd la "My IsUrprsUtion ot Indliui HlaLciy*' by ( Bir J Jadunatb Sbrkat 

la AfedflW Bevies, Aogtut and Eaptembar lOlft. 
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visit to Gnfopo poatpoued oning to lltpoaa^ Tranalatea some poems Into 
Eoglish duziog oonvaleaoenoe ( to be later publiabed aa Gimniiili In 
England ). 

Third Foreign Tour { May 1913—September 1913 ), Aoeompanied by 
Eatbiodranatb and Pratitua Devi^ the Poet aaite for Europe on 97 May» In 
London he meets Bothenatein Trbom ho had met before in India, and oaati'' 
ally ehcws him the English translations of some of his poemi that be had 
done during bis last couvaleeoonce. Bothenstein^ greatly imprefised, arranges 
a reading at hia house in Hampstead Heathy ^here W> B. Yeats reads out 
the poems to a distingnisbed audience, including Ezra Pound, AUoe Meynell, 
Ernest Bhys, Henry Nerineon, May Sinclair, Charles Trevoleyan and others* 
all of whom are enthusiastic in their admiration* It is at this gathering that 
Charles Andrews, then a missionary attaohed to Cambridge Brotherhood, 
meets the Poet for the first time* The English Weekly, Tho Nation, holds 
a big party in honour of the Poet where he meets many English writers and 
mtelleebuals* The India Society of London publishes a limited edition of 
Gii7in^*aii with an introduction by Yeats and a penoil-sketoh of the Poet by 
Eothenstein* (The MS* of OitUnfali was presented by the Poet to 
Bothensteio* ) The book is immediately hailed by the literary world as one 
of the master-pieces of world*s literature. 

In September the Poet buys in Loudon from Lt* Col* N* P* Sinhaj 
brother of S* P* Binba ( Lord Sinha ) the Surul Kuthi ( future centre at 
Srinikatan of the Rural Beconstruction Department of Visva-Bbarati )* 

On 27 October the Poet sails for the United States* Visits Urbana 
( Illinois ) and then Chicago, where he is the guest of Mrs* Yaugn Moody, 
Lectures at the Chicago Oniversity on the "'Ideals of Anoieot Civ^ization of 
India", Attends the Congress of Baoet at Bochesler where ha reads his 
famous address on "Bace Conflict'** 

1913 ( age 62 ) Delivers a course of lectures at the Harvard 
University which were later published as S^han^, Returns to England 
by the middle of April* Maotnillan A Co* publish a popular edition of 
GitJtnialL 

Goes to a Nursing Home for an operation* Sails for India on 4 
deptember. 

On 13 November ie reaeived the news of the award of the Nobel Prlee 
for Literature* A large deputation Jed by bis friends and admirers come 
to.Santiniketan in a special train on 23 November to congratulate btm. The 
Poet chilli their er^husiasm by remindiug tbetn of thoie in their midst who 
had waited so long for foreign reooguition before they gave him theirs* On 
36 December the Calcutta University oonfexe on him a D. Litt. ( Honoris 
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CauBBt yM MaomillaEi & Co, imbliah The Gfflrdansr, The Creicmi Mocn and 

Chi^C^, 

1914 ( age 53 ) Od 29 Janaary, at a speoiat reoeptlon al the 
Govarnment Honee, Calouttat Lord Oarmiobael, Goteinor of Bengal, 
formally bands over k> him the Nobel Fri^e and MedaL 

W, W, Pearaon eomea to reside at Bantiniketan. 

0* F, Andrews and Nandalal Bose visit Santiniketan, The Poet holds 
a public reception in their honour. The drama Ackai^yatan is staged at 
Santiniketan^ the Poet appearing in the role of Aebarya, Gontributea 
regularly and proluaely poems, etoriea, e&flays, eto. to Bahuj Pafra* a new 
literary monthly in Bengali founded and edited by Pramathanath 
Chaudhury, Spends the summer at Bamgarh Hills, On return moves 
about iu different places, Allahabad ( where be composes the famous poem 
*'Sbabjahan" ), Agra, Darjeelingp Sbetidah, etc. 

Macmillan & Co« publish The Xing 0 / the Dark Chufnbcr^ The Pest 
OjSUce and Sutdhanet. 

1915 ( age 54) The students and staff of the Phoenix School 
( started by Gaudbiji in Transvaal ) come to reside at Santiuikotan, Oandbiji 
and Mrs. Gandhi visit Santiuiketan on 17 Pebruary, but miss the Poet who 
returns from his tour five days later. Gaudhiji re-visits Bsatiniketan on B 
March when lie ia welcomed by the Poet, The Poet writes the drama 
Phulgitni f later translated into English and published as The Cycle of 
^prtnp ) and reads it out to the boys at Bantiniketan on 4 March. The play 
is staged at Santiniketau, with Babindrauatb In the role of the blind BauL 
Reeeives Lord and Lady Carmiohael at Santiniketau on 20 Marob, Literary 
activity continues in Cull swing. The poems of BalstkH being oomposed ^ 
Chaturanga { Eng. tr. The Broken Tiee ) and Ghare-BtUre { Eng. tr. Ths 
Home and the World ) appear serially in Babvj Pair a. On 3 June the King 
Emperor confers on him a Knlghthaod, Spends the summer in Kashmir 
with Eathindranath, Fratima Devi and the poet Sabyendranath Dutt. 'While 
in Srinagar^ oontributes, at the request of the Shakespeare Society, to the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Oommemoration Volume, a sonnet in Bengali on 
the English poet. On retum to Calcutta delivers a public lecture on 10 
December at the Bammohun Library on Sikskar Buhan ( The Medium of 
Education ) in which he pleads for the adoption of Bengali as the medium 
of ioetruction in Bengah 

191G { 55 ) In January the PkHlguni is staged at the JorasankQ 
hooie in aid of the Banknra Famine Beliel, the Poet appearing in the dual 
role of Kabisekbar and the blind BauL His colleoted poetical works in 

14 Tbfi propoMl bad keen mada and the dwlaJon taken by th« UnlTenlty bvforA tbo 
unii had bafia reoalTfid cf tha Nobel Frlsa award. 
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Beogili publkbod in ton volumes, by Indian PubUshing House, 

AUahabad, Mtiomillan A € 0 . publish Fnat-Gatherin^ and Hkmffrjf Stoti^B 
and Other SUtriAt. 

Fourth Foreign Tour ( May 1916—Maroh 1917 ). Sails for Japan an 
3 May with Peareon, Andreand Mukul Dey. Halts for four days at 
Rangoon ^bere ha is given an anthuBiaetio raception. Reaches Kobe on 
29 May^ In Japan ha stays most of tha time at Hokona as tha guest of 
Air. Hara, to whom he dedicates Stray Birds. Tha Poet is treated with 
great honour and is feted in pnblio and in private, but after hie lectures at 
the Univeraitiei of Tokyo and of Keio Gijika (later included in his book 
in whioh he condemns aggressive nationalism and abides Japan 
for her policy of imparialiam in Obinn, the ofhoial attitude turns cold and 
reserved. Leaves for tha United States on 35 September with Pearson and 
Mukiil Dey ( Andrews returns to India). Continues hie lectures on 
Nationalism at varioue places, exposing the spirit of violence and imperialist 
greed inherent in the Nation-State is severely critioised by the pro-British 
and imperialistic section of the American press ; is, however, accorded a very 
warm reception in Boston. Speaks at the Yale University. ( His lectures 
during this tour on Art, Bduoation, the World of Personality, etc. are later 
published as Personality. ) 

1917 ( age 56 ) Returns to Japan in January, hatting at Honolulu 
for a day. Reaches India In Marche The Vichitra Club at Jorasanko 
House, started during his absence by' bis nephews Gaganendranath and 
Abanindranath and h^s son Bath indranath» becomes under his auipicos the 
active centre of Calcutta's rntellectual, literary and artistic world. The Poet 
lends the weight of his authority and practice to the literary m^Tement led 
by Pramathauatb Ghandhury to oolloquialise the Jiterary tongue, ^ His 
birthday is celebrated in Calcutta^ The Sadbaran Brahmo Samaj preset)ta 
him in July with an address, read by Sir Brajendraitath Beal. The Poet 
atrongly oriticLses the Government in a public protest on 16 June at the 
internment of Mrs. Annie Besant. Beads his famous political paper on 
Kart^r Ichhay Karma ( As the Master Wills ) at the Allred Theatre, 
where he also sings his national song Desha desha nandtto hart, composed 
at the request of Pandit Malaviya, Warmly supports the oandidature 
of Mrs, Besant ( then in internment) for the Fresidentehip of the Indian 
Katioual CongresB against the opposidon of SuroDdianatb Banerjee and the 
Moderates ; is persuaded to accept; the jihainnansiiip of the BaoeptioD 
Committee against the Moderates' candid ate- Later resigua the ohainDan- 

la 6«e the artiola !a the piewot Kombar on th« Fdltloal Idsals d BaUndiMiaih 
Tagof* by Baohln Bni. 
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Bhtp lib« ooatroTerfty is r«solvsd witb the se^eptAiioe of Mrs. Besant 

BS the P^eeidsnt. Tha Pee 6 attends the Co agrees essgion on the hret day^ 
feoeiTing a great ovation, and recites the poscn ^^India*s Prayer.The 
Dsk-ghar (Poet Office) is staged by the Poet at the Viohitra Otub Hall, the 
audience including Gaudhiji, Lokmanya Tilak, Mrs. Besant, MoJaviyaji and 
other eminent personalitba. The communal note in Bihar provoke from 
bis pen the famous political paper on Chh^t^ 0 Bcro ( The Great and the 
Small ). IT 

Maomillan St Co. publish My B^inisoences, S(icrijic$ and Other Flay a ^ 
The Cycle of Spring^ Personality, and 

191& ( age 57 ) Beeeives Mr. 3^ Montague^ the then Seoretary of 
State for India, at bis house in Calautta. Beturna to Santiniketan and 
receives Sir Michael Badler and the members of the Education Commission 
and plaoee his views on the Medium of Education before them* Pens 
an altegorioal satire on the educational policy fostered in India under the 
patronage of the Government : Tot^JiUhini (later translated as The Par tot* a 
Training }. Composes the poems of FalTitaka. 

The Poet receives the news on 11 May of Pearson's arrest in China 
and deportation to England, at the instance of the British authoiitieH, 
for alleged anti-British activities in America and Japan, Followed by a 
greatier sorrow at the death of his eldest daughter Madhurilata (Bela ) 
in Calcutta on 16 May* The Poet oanoels his visit to Darjeeling and returns 
to Santiniketan and oconpiea himself with teaching work. The Foundation 
Stone of Visva-Bharati is laid ( on the site of the present teunia court )< 
Macmillan k Co, publish Lover's Gift k Crossingi. Mashi and Other Stories, 
The Maomillan Company of New York publish Giicnjali d FriUt-gathering \ 
Stories from Tagore ; and Thacker, Spink A Oo, of Calcutta The Parrot*s 
Training, 

1919 ( age 58 ) The Poet starts on a tour of South India > visiting 
Bangalore, Mysore (where he detivers a public lecture on "The Message of the 
Forest" }, Ooty» Coimbatore^ Salem, TrichmopoLyi Madura and other places. 
Stays in Madras at Adyar as the guest of Mrs. Auuie Besant and addresses 
the "National UniverBity" as Iti Chanoellor, Betume to Oaloutta on 
14 Hareb and defivere a public lecture In Calcutta at the Empire Theatre ou 
Education, ( It wee hie hret lecture in English in Calcutta and it wa* 
also the first time when tickets for » lecture were sold in Calcutta ), 

10 B«6 the reproduettoD of Gaganendnuath's pahitlDg of the tome in the prMcnt 
Numbar. 

IT BngUih tnuulatSon hj Surendicanath Tagore In the Quarttrly 

(Vo], llf Favt h KeW' Berlee), 
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B^iturna to Santiniketao aad odita a haw monthly, SantiniketAnr Fatrika, 
la btiay writisg the proae-aketchea of Ltpika, 

The Poet ie deeply agitated oyer the newa of the Jalli an wallah 
maasaore (13 April) and tho Martial Law atrooitiea in the Punjab which, 
despite the atrioteat cenaorship, trlohle down to him. Oomea down to Oaleiitta 
from Shillong, whore he waa recuperatiag hie healthy and, failing to persnado 
the politioal lead era to oonyene a public meeting of pro teat at whioh he 
agrees to preside, he roaolvee to take action ainglo-handed and^ in a letter 
to the Viceroy written on 30 May, renounces bia Knighthood ; for ^^the 
yery least that I can do for my country ia to take ail CDuaequenceB upon 
myself in giying yoiee to the protest of the milliona of my countrymen, 
surprised into a dumb anguisb. of terror. The timo has come when badges 
of honour make our ahame glariug in the incongmoua context of humiliation, 
and I for my part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the 
side of those of my countrymen who, for their so-oalled insignidoanee, 
are liable to suffer degradation not £t for human beings." 

Beturns to Santiniketau and busies himself with educational aotivitlea, 
Visva-Bharati, as a centre of higher studies, begins to function from July, 
the Poet himself taking classes in literature. In September is staged, 
S^radoisab with tbo Poet in the role o£ the BannyHsi. Vieits Shtlloog 
again in October and Sylhet in December. 

1920 ( ago 69 ) Starts on a lour of western India, aeoompanied by 
C. F, Audrewai Kebitipmohan Sen and Santosh Ma^umdar, visiting Ahmeda^ 
bad ( whore he spends a day at the Sabarmati Ashram ), Bhavnagar, Limbdi, 
Baroda, Surat and Bombay. Bclurns to Oalotitta on 3 May, 

Fifth European Tour { May 1930-^July 1931 ). Leavel for Europe 
on II May, with Bathindrauath and Pratima Devi. In London, Oxford 
and Cambridge renews old acquaintances and makes new ones ; but is 
surprised and not a little pained at the "studied aloofness" on the part of 
several English friends and admirers who had resented ids outspoken 
oommeuts on the character of British rule In India and (he renunoiatiou of 
his Knighthood. Leaves for France, staying in Paris as the guest of 
Albert Kahn ; meets Bergson, Bylvain Ipevy and other French writers 
and scholars. Visits the devastated areas of the last Great War. Is invited 
to Holland where be is warmly received by the Dutch. Lectures at the 
Hague and Leiden and visits Antwerp and firueeels where he is received in 
audience by the King of the Belgians. Beturns to England from where he 
sails for the U. i. A. arriving in New York on 38 October. Lectures at 
tbe Brooklyn Academy of Music on "The MeetiDg of (he EaB( and West”, 
and in New York at the Carnegie Hall on "The Poet's Beligion^*. 
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1921 ( age 60) Be&urtis to Londcm to the pTo-Briti^h ivnd 
impehaLiab influenoe BtLll aubl>ly workiog agaioBt him. Goes io Faria where 
be nieet» Bomain Bollaod ; lectures at the Mu&6e Guimet. Vioita Btraa* 
bonrg wboro he leatures at the Uuivarsity on "Xbe Message of the Forest’" ; 
Geneva where he speaks on Education at the Bousaeau Institute ; Lucerne, 
Basle and Zurich, where he lectures at the University^ Stays with Count 
Key Berlin g in Darmstadt and visits Hamburg, then Copenhogeu, lecturing 
at both the Universities, Visits Sweden where he is treated with great 
honour, is received in audience by the King and is the guest of honour at a 
banquet given by the Swedish Academy. Comes to Berlin, staying with 
Hugo Stiunes as his guest- Delivers two lectures at the University where 
he is received with unprecedented enthusiasm, Visits Munich and lectures at 
the University, Meets Thomas Mann, Also visits Frankfurt, Vienna and 
Prague, drawing everywhere huge and enthusiastic audiencea. Beturns to 
Bombay on 16 July and comes direct to Santlniketan, 

Ohallenges the current popular feeling in the country in a publio 
lecture in Catontta (15 August) on Milan ( Tbe Meeting of 

Cultures) in which he criticises the l^on-cO'^operation Movement which 
was then at its height. The Bengali novelist Barat Chandra Chatterjee 
retorts with a paper on SikshUr BirQdh ( The Onnfliot of Cultures ), The 
Poet repeats the challengs in a second public lecture at the Calcutta 
University Institute ( 39 Aug. ) on Saiyet- ^kw3.n { The Call of Truth ). 
Gandhijl replies in a famous article In Young India entitled '"The 
Great Sentinel"*, Barsa^Mangal ( Music Festival of the Bainy Season ) 
which is such a popular annual celebration at Santiniketan now, is first 
initiated and produced by the Poet at the Jorasanko house in September, On 
4 September the Bangiya Sahitya Porisad present him with an address. On 
the 6th Gandhiji meets the Poet at Jorasanko and discusses with him in 
private the Kon-oo'operatlon movement. On 26 September Pearson returns 
to Santiniketan after an absonoe of five years, L,K, Elrahirst comes to Santi< 
niketan to organise the rural recoustruotion oentrf^. at Sriuiketati. On 21 
November Prof, 9. Levi arrives as tbe first Visiting Professor from Europe, 
and helps iu tbe organisatian of higher research In Chinese and Tibetan 
Studies, On 22 December the great savant. Dr, Sir Brajendranatb Seal, 
formally inaugurates Viavo-Bharatl. The Poet makee over to Yisva-Bbarati 
by a trust deed, the land, buildings, library and his other properties at 
Santiniketan (tbe interest rights on the entire amount of the Nobel Pri^e 
had been already transferred by him as a gift to the Sohool), 

Writes tbe drama (The Waterfall )* Macmillan and Co, 

publish Th$ FuyiUva and The Glimpses qf 
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1922 ( age 61 ) On 6 February la iuaugurated the Tuatitute of Bural 
HaeonatruotioD at Srinikotan. On 0 July the Poet preaidea over the Shelley 
Centenary meetiug in Caloutte. tn Septemper SdLradotsah U produoed at a 
public theatre in Oalouttat the Poet with members of the staff at Santiniketau 
appearing ou the stage. After the performance the Poet Btarta od a three- 
month tour of Southern India and OeyloD» visiting Bombay, Poona^ Myaore, 
Bangalore, Tra van core, Cochin, Madras and Colomhot delivering lectures 
everywliere, Writes the poems of BholUniJtth. MaomiUan and Co* 

publish Creative 

His elder brother Satyendranath passes away in l>ecember. 

1923 ( age 62 ) Visits Sind (Karachi and Hyderabad) and Kathiawar 
iu March—‘April. Makes a gift by deed to Visva^Dharati o£ the copyright 
of bis Bengali books published till 1922. Spends the summer in Shillong, 
where he is engaged in writing the drama Yakshapuri, later re>named Bahta 
Karabi { Eng. tr. B^d 0^ganders ), Founds the Visva-Bharafi Q^iarterly^ 
which begins pubUcation from April under his editorship* Appears on the 
stage in the role of Jayasinha in a performance of Bisarjan ( Sacrifice } at 
the Empire Theatre in August* Beccives the news of Pearson's death (in 
a railway accident in Italy on 24 September ), In November leaves for a 
tour of the States in Western Indiai with Andrews, Kahitimohan Sen and 
Gour Gopal Ghosh, to collect fund a for Visva^Bharati, 

1924 (age 63) Delivers a course of leotures at the Calcutta University 
on Literature. SiKtli^ Foreign Tour ( March—July ). At the invitation of 
liiang-Clii-Chao, President of the UniverBities Lecture Assooiation of China, 
the poet leaves for China on 21 March, acoompanied by Kahitimoban Ben* 
Nandalal Bose, L* K. Elmhirsli and Dr* Kalidas Nag* In Ohiift the Poet is 
received everywhere with great warmth and affection. The highly westernised 
Ohines'e youth, under theinduence of Anglo-American propaganda, Is at first 
suspicious of the Poet's ideas, having been misled into imagining him to be 
an oriental reaotiouaryt against all progress* But after attending some of 
his lectures ( later published as Tulke m China ) and specially after the 
Poet's meeting with Dr* Hu Usi, the apcstle of Western progress in China, 
and the latter’s publicly expressed admiration for the Poet's miseioD, they 
receive his message of cultural unity with enthusiasm and respect. After 
visiting Shanghai, Nanking, Peking ( where he stays a month ) he leaves 
for Tai-Yuan-fu ( capital of Shansi ) and then for Hongkong, Leaves China 
on 29 May. After a short visit to Japan, returns to India oa 21 July, 
Writes an open htter to Lord Lytton protesting against the latter*s uncalled- 
for remarks against the women of Bengal, Takes part in a tableau! 
reprewntatJoD of his play AmpraUin at the Alfred Theatre, Caloattat 
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BeTQubb Foreign Tour (September l924^Febraary 19 2&), On inTitatioii 
from the Bepublie of Fern to attend tbe Centenary Oetebratione of ite Inde- 
peDdeneo, the Poet eailefor South Amerien on 19 September» Aooompanjed by 
h* K, Elmhiret, Fnlle ill during the voyage and dieatnbarkB at Buonea Ayres. 
Beeta at San laadore a» tbe guegt of Madame Viotoria Ocampo. Ootnpoaee 
(he poemfl of P«ra&i, which he dedicatee to hie hoetese—"Vijaya”. 

1925 ( age 64 ) Leavee South America on 4 January^ arriving at 
Genoa on the Qlet, Yisite Yenioe and Milan ( where be gives a diacourae ou 
Music ) and la received with great honour at both the plaoes. Cuts short hia 
viait owing to illness and return a to India ou 17 February. His brother 
Jyottriudranath dies shortly after. Oandhiji visits the Poet at Santiniicetan 
on 99 May. Qu the death of C. H. Daa on IG June the Poet writes a short 
but moving tribute in verse to the memory of the great political leader of 
Bengal. Contributes, at the request of Gouut Keyseriing, a paper to the 
latter’s Book of MarritiOA. Attends a performanoe of his play Ohirakim^lr 
Sabkil ( adapted from his novel of that name) at the Star Theatre. Is provok¬ 
ed by pubtio entioism to express bU views ou Gandbiji’s cult of the Spinning 
Wheel iu a paper entitled Swar^ S^han C published in Sahtij Patra ). 
stating hie reasons for not believing in Charkha as the means of attaining 
Swaraj, Prof, Carlo Formicfai arrives as a Visiting Professor From Italy, 
with a Library of Italian books aa a gift from Sig. Mussolini. On 24 
November Lord Lytton visits Santinikstan, The Poet presides over the 
First Indian Fhilosophioal Congress at Calcutta ou IB December^ 

1926 ( age 65 ) In daouaty attends the AU-ltidia Music Conferenoe 

at Lucknow, where he receives the news of t)ie death of his eldest brother. 
Dwijendranath. Visits Dacca on 7 February at the invitation of the Dacca 
University, where he lectures on "The Pliilosophy of Art.” Visite several 
towns in Esst Bengal and presides over the anniversary oelehratioue of the 
Abhaya Asbram in Comilla on 19 February. After visiting Agartala, where 
be is received by the Maharaja, returns to Sautiniketan. His 65th Birthday 
is celebrated at Santiniketan, Distiugnished representatives from eeveral 
foreign nations ofifet him, felicitations and gifts. The Maharaja of Porbunder 
sends a handsome donation for the Kalabbavana ( Arts School ] at Ssnti- 
uiketan. Naiir { Worship of the Banoing Girl ) is staged on the 

OGoasiou. 

Eighth Foreign Tour ( May^ Decern her 1926 )♦ As invitations were 
pouring in from Italy and as bis previous visit had been out short by 
ill^heoJth, the Poet sails for Italy on 15 May. At Naples on 50 May he is 
reoeived by the chief officials of the oity beariug a tnesiage from Mussolini 
welooming him to Italy as the guest of the Italian Govemmeut. In Bomt the 
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Po^t reodiTod by Mu9»olmi who greets him with the fo] lowing remark ; 
“I am an Italiati admirer of youre who has read OTery one of yonr hooks 
translated into the Italian language."!^ The Poet is warmly welcomed by 
the press and la besieged by enthusiastic admirers. Befuaes to be drawn 
into any disDUSsloD about Fascism, saying: Let me dream that from the 
fire bath the immortal soul of Italy will come out clothed in quenchless 
light,Qn 7 June the Governor of Borne holds a formal reception in his 
honour in the historic Capitol and conveys to the Poet the greetings of the 
Eternal City+ The British Ambassador arranges a tea at the Embassy, 
where many distinguished people are invited to meet the Poet* On 

the following day delivers a publio lecture on the "Meaning of Art" under 
the auepiees of Unione Intellcctuale Italiana, attended by the Premier, 
and the leading celebrities cf Home. Attends on the IQth afternoon the 
Annual Choral Concert of the School 01 did re n of Eome.l^ That same 

evening attends a reception at the University where the Bector presents 
an address of welcome in front of a crowd cm! audience.®^ Haa a long 

audience with the King on the llth- The Poet is greatly touched by the 

aimpliciby and cordiality with which the King receives him and enquires 
alter bis welfare* Attends a performance of ChUra in ItalianOn the 

la, Por icfomiatiod tho Poot'ii visit te Italy wo havo largoly drawn on tba 

notefl Tocordod by Prof, 0. Uahalanobis, who waa ono of tho party—'Kd. 

19. *'Tho hnga Coliaentn Was ono yo^tMng mam oi human fiKcs. Tbo Choir, whieb 
con&lBtcd of moEd than one tbouvand childrob, was grouped on a huge wooden nallety. Am 

V 

we entered, the whole audience, numbaiing perhapa 3b to 90 thansand, rwe from their Beata 
and gave Buch a welcome to the Poet an we shall never for^t. The aid sing was marvclIouB, 
more than a thouBand voices ein^ng in hEtrmoDy. At parting the audjencejoae again and 
Bslutod in Boman stylo. Tbn Poet was viaibly touched and raieiag hla amu bloBBed the 
ohlldrcn with all hta heart *,..** From P, 0- Mahalaaohls'e Nctea, 

SO.' ^^The crowd was bo groat noar the front antranoa that the Poet and the ladles 
had to be taken in by a book door. There wsb a tremendouB ovation when the Poet stood 
up OD the platferm and tbroagbout his epeeoh there were conatant bursts of applause 
and cheers. But the oUmaT of tho demonstration was reached, when at the request 
of a student, the Poet put on the academio cap of the University, The long gallerlea 
outside the Hall were flJled with students, and h huge crowd wat ataudlng In the Inmunso 
courtyard below to oatoh a gllmpie o( the Poet as ho paased , , ,ibid* 

31, "There was a large and distioguislied audience who guvs the Poet a great ovation 
on his arrival. The stage and general get-up was very pleofliug, and, although we cotUd 
not understand the language, we followed the movetneuts of tbs aetors with great interest. 
The Interpretation given by the Italian aotors difiered materiaZly from our own ooooeptfon, 
Ohitm waa eacited all the time, and was full of tragte feoUng from hegiiuaing to the end. 
Arjonm w*» nmra p. ‘oid, and tried to odd a myetlo touch. The audleDee appeared to tike 
the plaj very mueh, and the Poet had to atand up ait d lun over bis hoi to leoelve tbel^ 

•PflAUM .» * itid. 
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Idth, just before hia -depariura from Home, tba Poet h&id another long 
interriew with, the Duoe.^® Tha Italian philoaopher Benedetto Croca* 
who wft 0 away from Borne, oomee OTer, "travelling all night*' to meet the 
Poet.^® Leaves for Plorenoe on the 14th. In an interview given juat 

before hia departure Cronj Borne^ he flay* : *'I am not really eompeteni 

to judge what the Ibahane think and wish. 1 hope they will realise 
that the mere pursuit of material wealth will never make them 
great. They will bs a great world power only when they give the 
world permanent gifts of the spirit.In Florence the Poet visits the 
famous galleries and other sights of the city. On the lt>th the Leonardo 
da Vinci Booiety gives a public reception in hia honour ; on the following 
day the Foot reads his paper on '*My School" at the University. 

Leavea for Turin where on 19 Juee a reception is given in his 

honour by the Societa PrO'Cultura Fe mm in lie. On the SOtb the Foot 

delivers a lecture ou "The City and the YiUagc" at the Liceo Musioale, 

where after the lecture Signora Lipovetzka gives three songs of the Poet in 
the Italian version which were received with great applause by the 

audienco.^^ The Poet also recites in Bengali two of his lyrics. On the 21st 
a reception is held at the University where Prof. Bertont welcomes 

34. ^'The Feet told ub that as an artUt he had bun deeply imprcabcd by the petsDna' 
Jity of MutisDlltil. 'An tsttraordinarily powerful /bcq with a muLEHive head ; tbo lower 
portion la p]eRBaiit, very hncaaii and oven tender ; a kindly emile which makeei hie speech 
punliarly nitractive, and reveals the many controdiotJona in hie charactor ; evidently 
pDBBBeees a genuine love lor cnitnre\" Jbid. 

38. "Croco ; ‘Yon do not know how much I aftmjre your poetry. Not only for what 
it unpiesBos, but for ite BOber form■ ae wo Italiaoa cal) it^ claq|ic^a] form. Thia ia quite 
different from out idoaa of oriental poetry which wo uetiafly think of as Bteepod in 
faao^' , *, Jhid. 

34. "liloBt of the people wbotu we met la Romo were cuthuataBtlo about MuebqIIdI 
and Faeotem) but as the Poet himaelf toLd a reporter, being a State gucet, it waa diffiouJt 
to come into contact with the general public . . . Ibid. 

35. "Before departure Pmf. Favdlni ( FtofcBaoi. of Banakrlt | proBenta him with a 
Sadakiii quatrain oompoaod for the occasion : 

WRi 

IJJWT fpt-' I 

|] 

"The City of FlowerS} »it was known beJoret will honoefoTth be known ai the 
City of Fruiti having hasrd the arhtiia of the words of the GuruJ ., Ihid. 

sa. "We could recognise the melodiee of *St mcr § dk&afn, « dtha prOi^*, '2mi 

ohmigo cftfnt fomdfi Bp0 bidsfAkii'i and tBr dak fwrt* Wu na it»d. 
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the on behalf of th« authorities. The strenuoufi programme 

in Italy tella on the Poet's health and he deeidea to reet for a few days 
at Villeneuye in Switzerland from where pressing inyitatlona had 
eome from Eomain RoUand.^T Arrives in Montreal on S3 Juno and 
reaches by oar Villeneuve where he stays at Hotel Byron© *'in the very room 
in whioh Victor Hugo had lived for a long time, overlooking the Lake, with 
the Castle of OhiUon in the background.” Is warmly weloomod by Eomain 
Bollandp ^'who lived in an adjoining house and came twice or thrice a day 
and spent long hours with the Poet in quiet talks. They spoke shout art, 
music, literature, the culture of Europe and the East, eagerly seeking for new 
points of contact between the two civiliKations, Mahatma Gandhi, the non- 
oo-operation movement, the idea) of non-violenco—all these naturally camo la 
' for detailed discussion ^ . Holland was very much disturbed by the reports 

then being broadcast about the Foet*s supposed viewe about Fascism^ and 
epoke to him about the serionsness of the whole situation. At the same 
time the poet was made sequainted with the translations from Italian 
papers which we had brought from Italy- He was considerably upset 
and immediAtety started writing about his experiences in Italy. He 
explained that 'being ignorant of Italian the only precaution I could take 
was to repeat emphatioatly to all my listeners that I had no opportunity yet 
to stndy the history and character of Fascism/ He reiterated his viaws On 
Impefrialiam. *I have said it over and over again that the aggressive spirit 
of Nationalism ond Imperialismf'—religions cultivated by moat nations of the 
West—is a menace to the whole world.’ ” At Yilleneuve the Poet also meets 
George Duhamel, Sir James FrSKer (author of The Golden Bough ), and Frof. 
Foreb Arrives in Zurich on 6 July^ where he gives a public lecture and 
recitations from his poetni. In Zurich he meets Signora Salvadori ( wife of 
a distinguished Italian Professor in exile ) who gives him first band informal 
iion about the fascist atrocities witnessed by bersslf.^^ The poet is shocked 
and writes a strong letter to the ManchAsUr Guardian condemning the 
regime which sanctions the perpetration of suoh atrocities, The ItaJian 

{17. **AH«or leAving Bemo we grodiuUj bowm« swan of thfr foot th»i a definite 
attempt wh lelne mode to ereete em [mpEeBelon thit the Post Lad grown enthmlutio 
about FMolBm^ Just before onr deputare irozn Turin we therefore managed to ewnre 
aaib«Dtio tnneJatlcne of eozna of the roj^rte in the Italian pniiB. On the whole, cur 
impreHloQ woe that olthough a port of the demon itiationf In Rome might have been 
orgonieed under FaseiBi influence, there could be no doubt about the slnoerlty or the depth 
oi the eeutimenta nf ]q(v« and adoration srouied in the public mJnd by the Poet*e 
vlilt.*^ md. 

3B> An oocouat of the Interview wu publtihed in the VUmOrBiuiirati Quahirty 
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presB is tairious and i:eTiI«a him in etroag terms. After a day's stay in 
Lnoerne, where he hod aooepted an lovitatian to speak, arrives ia Vienna on 
10 July, Meets Dr. Angelica Balbsnoff, the well-known sooinliat leader, who 
brings with him Sg, Modigliani, the advocate in the Matteot! Trial, who 
aquainte the Poet with further tales against the Fasciat regime in 
Italy, In August the Poet oomea to England from where he proceeds to 
Norway, In Oalo he is reoeived in audienoe by the King of Norway ; in 
Stockholm bo meets Nansen, Sven Hediu, Bjornson, Bojor and other intelloo- 
tuals. After visiting Oopenhagen and Hamburg, arrives in Berlin on 11 Sep¬ 
tember, where ho leobures on. “Indian PhLlosopliy" at the Philbarmomo Hall. 
Is received by President Hindenburg on the 14tti, Visits Dresden^ Cologne, 
Prague, Belgrade, 8oQa C wln^rc be is received by King Boris ), Bukharest 
( where he is received hy King Ferdinand ), Athens and Cairo, bis prasenoe 
attracting huge audiences everywhere. During bis short stay in Athens the 
King of Greece confers on him the Order of the Star, In Cairo, a mooting 
of the Egyptian Parliament is adjonmed in his honour. Returns to 
Santiniketan on 19 December. 

19'27 (ago 66 ) Ifatir Fuja ( Worship of the Dancing Girl ) is staged in 
Calcutta on 24 January, the Poet appearing on the stage- In March he 
produces at Santlnikeban a new danee-drama, NaiarlljcL* At the invitation 
of the Maharaja, visits Bbaratpur, where he presides over the Hindi Literary 
Conference ; visits Jaipur, Agra and Ahmedabnd. Beturns to Santiniketan 
on 11 April. In May goes to Ohandernagore to lay the Foundation Stone of 
the Prayer Hall of the Prabartak Sangha, Stays in Shillong for some days^ 
writing the novel (Three Generations), later renamed as Joga^GQ. 

Ninth Foreign Tour ( July^—October 1927 ). Leaves Calcutta on 
12 July, aocompaniod by Suniti Kumar Ghalterlee, Surendranath Kar and 
Dhiren Dev Barman. Visits Singapore ( where he stays for one week and 
speaks at several funDtions ), Malacca. Penang, arriving in Batavia on 
22 August j reads at a banquet given in his honour the English rendering 
of hie poem on Java, written an the voyage-^® Leaves lor 

Bali on the 2dth, stopping for a few hours, at Sonrabaya to attend a reception 
given in bis honour. After spending two weeks in Deli, returns to Central 
Java, the Vorstenlanden or the Land of the two Princes, of Soeraknrta and 
of Djokjakarta. Spends a few days at both the places as the guest of Their 
Highneseet; witnesees the exquisite court-dances and dramatic performances 
for which the places are famous and comes into contact with some of the 
most prominent intellectuals of the land, both Dutch and Javanese ; gives a 

39, The poem wa« tnuilated: Into Javeneae and greatly eppreolated, Hit poem on 
Baic-budnr wot oIbo tnuiBlatfd both In Javanese and In Dutch. 
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leoture on "How Indi^ Sought to solve the problem of the rae$-oonfiiot'\ 
Oa invitation from Siam { Thailand ) leaves for Bangkok, arriving on 
6 October and is reoeived there ‘^hy a record crowd of Siamese, Chinese, 
Indians and Europeans.” 1 b wnrmty received by the Eing» Delivera a 
lecture on the Ideals of National Education. Betums to Calcutta on 
27 October. In Deosmber produces on the stage Hiiuranga [ revised 
version of NatarTija ) in OalGutta* Maomillan & Co. publish Firs-jHes and 
LettAr& to a Friends 

1926 ( age b? ) Visits Adyar in May where he stays as the guest of 
Mrs, Annie Besant; meets Bri Aurohindo at Pondicherry ; visits Ceylon. 
Stops at Bangalore on his way hack, where he iinishes liia novel Sesh&r 
Kdbiilt ( The Last Foom Beturns to Santimketan at the end of June, 
Attends in August the Centenary celebrations of the Brahmo 3amSj in 
Calcutta and reads a paper on '*The Message of Bammohuu Roy.” Receives 
Lord Irwin, the Vioeroy, at Santiniketan on 27 January, 

Writes and publishcs the poems of Mahna. 

1929 ( age 68 ) Tenth Foreign Tour ( February-^July 1929 ). At 
the invitation of the National Council of Education of Canada, to attend 
Its Triennial Conference, the Foot sails from Bombay on 1 March, accom¬ 
panied by Apurba Kumar Chanda and Sudhiudra Du It. Stays for two 
days ID Tokyo and arrives at Vancouver on 6 April. Delivers a lecture 
at the Conference on “The Philosophy of Leisure/'®! Loaves for the United 
States at the invitation of the Harvard, Columbia and several other 
Universities. Arrives at Los Angeles and ejiperisnocs difhoulties owing to 
the loss of hie passport* Resents the treatment accorded to him by tho 
Emigration OBicers and, cancelling all engagements as a pratedreturns 
to Japan. After a round of engagements in Japan, leaves for India, breaking 
journey on the way in Indc^Cbina, where he is received with great warmth 
by the French Grovernmeut and the people. Returns to Calcutta on 6 July. 

90 . Fcr EnsliBh tranhlaiiou of the first two chapter^, Quarterly, 

Vol. V Part rii BcrLn. 

31. "Tagore ia d tariifiio figure," wrote Clifford Dowling in the Daily ProvincB^ 
Vancouver, 11 April, "^ere wev« nothlne of mystiofem in hia addreea the otheir evening and 
hie diAlicge were with reality in the roaleat Renee of the word. It ii oommon ortticlam on 
iho atroet that he talked over Dine-teDths of hie andiouce^e head. So bo did, bnt what of it 7 
If he had tBdkfid eo that tho ninO'ioiith« of hie audionee bad understood biiQ:, tha oommon 
cfiticlBm would have bE»int and justly enought—tfaat bo bad nothing to aay that woe worth 
saying, that ho had sT^kea nothing that hod not been ipokon befCra.^’ 

B3. "It wao nut a quoetion of pcroonol grievonca or of ill-troaimoDi from somo 
particular ofSoeir. I fdt the insult waa directed towards all Aeiatica and I made up my 
mind to leave a country whore tbcio woa no weAooms for oonelTci." IDie Poet In an 
intoTvlow to a roproaentative of Thf ^apaa 
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hia old drains 0 os Tapati which is staged ab the 

Jorasaoko residence in Oalentta, the Poet appearing in the rola of King 
Bikram* Mr. Takagaki, a well-known exponent of jiu-jiteu comes to 
SaubtniketatE, at the Poet^s invitation, to teach hia art to the students. 

1030 ( age 69 } About this time the Poet takes seriously to paint¬ 
ing.AB Visits Bftroda in January, at the invitation of the Cask war, and 
lectures there on '*Man the Artist"'. 

Eleventh Foreign Tour (March 1930—January 1931)^ Leaves Calcutta 
on 3 March, accompanied by Bathindranath, Pratima Devi and W, Ariam 
[ bis Private Secretary Arrivee In MarBelUoe via Colombo on the 36th, 
and stays at Gap Martin near Monte Carlo aa the guest of M, Elahn; here be 
meets President Masaryk of Chechoslovakia. Cornea to Paris where on 2 May 
an Eshibition of bis Paintings is opened at the Galerie Figalle (the Exhibition 
was arranged by Madame Victoria Ocampo, hie hostess in Argentina, who 
was in Paris then ), The Paintings are highly praised by Frenoh art critics. 
Arrivas In London on 11 May and proceeds to Birmingham where he stays 
at the Friends Settlement at SeDy Oak. Delivers an address at the George 
Cadbury Memorial Hall on “Civilisation and Progress". On receipt of the 
news from India of Qandhiji^s arrest, the repression in Bengal, Martial Law 
at Sholapur, the Viceregal Ordinances, eto., the Poet is greatly disturbed and, 
in an interview with the Manchester Oxnardian, oondemns the repressive and 
short'sigbted policy of the British Government In India. At Oxford delivers 
tfie Hibbert Lsotur«sB4 ( j^ter published by Allen & Unwin as Eelti/ion of 
Man ). Visits Elmhir&t *9 education colony at Dartington Hall, in Devonshire, 
and leaves for Germany, arriving in Berlin on II July. Meets Einstein, 
Attends an Exhibition of his Paintings at Gallery Moller on 16 July ; visits 
Dresden, then Munioh, where a oivio reception ie accorded to him at the 
Town Hall. Witnesses the "Passion Play" at Obsrammergau.; visits 
Denmark, where an Exhibition of his Paintings is opened in 
Copenhagen on 9 August* Leaves for the U. S. S. accompanied 

08. 3m tbo two attlaleq tm hla Drawings in the prAsant Nmnbodc. 

84. Prof. L. F. Jack, lutroduclaBthespuaker the fiest Hlbhort Leqtaie at llnnahcs- 
Ut College, said t 

"Thera ara seme whgi havA taught no that tha apace which Beparatee Bast finm W{!st cn 
the sariacs of tho world bad no axiutecica in tho depths of the human s^vit. There ia none 
to whom OUT debt 1 h RroatoE tor that loeaon, our gratitude more heartfelt, than to tho 
tbiakoir, poet and phlloBepher who will speak to you . ■ . Nerei has this colLcga been ruora 
honoaT^ in Ita guest than it is today, Kud n^vor bavo we been happier in the wolcome wa 
offer him," —Mancheaitr 30 May, XddO. 

ffG. In 1938 ho hod rooelved an IntitatiDD from the Soviet Government, but was 
taken aerlonsly ill with Influeasa at Vienna and therafora bad to postpoue the vinlt. On 
ibis oocaslon. he was invited pereonalLy by Luoaobanky who came to sw him in Berliui on 
behalf ol the Soviet Oovemment. 
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by Dr. Harry Timbre(ba Poet^a grand*nepha^ Boamyendr&natb Tagore^ 
Amiya OhakraTparty and Aziam WilUamG. Arrives in Meaeow on 
11 September aod ie aoooided a reeeption on the fblowing day in 
YOKB Building, where he ie welcomed by Prof. F, N. Petroff, President 
of the Sooieby for Oultural Relabioue with Foreign Goantriea. On the evening 
of the same day a oonoert is arranged in Iiie honour jointly by the YOKS 
and the Moscow Aasoeiation of Writers at the Club House of the Aaeocia- 
tion,^ where he meets Prof, Kogan ( Preaideut of the Academy of Arts }, 
Prof. Pinkevitoh { Director of the Second Moscow State Unirereity), Madame 
Litvinov^ Ognyedt Vera Inber, Fedor Gladkov ( the author of ), 

Eseev and other writers and artiste. On 14 September the Poet visits 
the first Pionser Commune ( where a young pioneer girl of fourteen reads 
a message of weloome.^ The Poet gives a short reply and answers the 
questions put to him by his young audience, and, at their request, sings hie 
song Jana gana mana. On the IGth he visits the Central Peasants' House 
where he has a talk with the peasants and answers their questions. On the 
ITth ao Exhibition of hie Paintings is opened at the State Moscow Museum of 
New Western Art. 8^ Attends the per for mancos of Tolstoy's at 

the First Moscow Arts Theatre and of Peter the Great at the Second Moscow 
Arte Theatre, and of Baiderha ( an Indian loye legend ) at the First State 
Opera House, Meets students and answers (heir questions and tells them 
about his own school at Santiniketan, Visits the Indus trial Labourers' 
Commune^ the Central Ethnographieat State Museums, the Child ran'a Cr^he 
and Kindergarten of the Dynamo Works, the Museum of Handicrafts, the 
Museum of Bevolution, aod several other InatitutionH. On the 34th the 
Poet deliTera bis farewell speech at a public meeting arranged in tlA Central 
House of Trade Unions, in course of which he expresses bis admiration for the 
Soviet experiments. "The little that X have seen has convinced me of the 
maryelloUB progress that has been made, the miracle that has been 

Wheire Pro!. Petraff WHlcMjmod hiin with tho words : *'B6prctflntetlvei of Soviet 
public lll«t art and toieuco bh uiiDiig them today Eabiadrauatli Tagoro, tme of the greaCcAt 
of living poets jmd thinkers/' 

BT. Bee th« photograph in the present Kumber. 

88. Prof, Eriaty, the Director of the 'Trsilakov Gallery, In welcoming (he Poet eeld : 
"We see ■Inoerely grateful for what we have jort soeD. When we came hers wb knew 
Rabindranath Tagore merely te s gioat philcnopher and a poet and anppoied that for him 
art would be merely the hobby of * great man. But the more we acquaint ouraelvu with 
hli palntlhgie, the mere wo are etreok with the creative skill shown In his plcturaa We 
conitdei' thaae worhi to be a great manifevtatiau of artiitLc life, and that hie msthodB will 
be, like Ml high (eohnlcat achievemente aastsilLatod by us from abroad, of the gieatest me 
te cwt ouantiy/' 
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aohiaved., » and I draatn of the time when it will be poaeible for that anelent 
land of Atyan oiTilization aleo to enjoy a great boon of education and equal 
opportunities for all the people. 1 am thankfub truly thankful* to you all 
who have helped me in visualising in a oonorete form the dream which 1 
have been carrying for a long time in my mind, the dream of emancipating 
tiie people^e minds whieb have been shackled for age$*“ At this meeticg the 
Soviet poet Shiogolee reeitee the Ode to Kabindranath Tagore specially 
composed for the ocoaeion and tha author Galperin reel tea in Bussian three 
pieces of Tagore's poems and the actor Simonov gives selections from the 
Post OJjHc^. 

On September Q5 the Poet leaves MosooWt and after resting for three 
or four days as the guest of Dr. and Mrs, Mendel at Wannsee m 
Berlin^ sails for the V* B, A^on 3 October, where in New York on 25 Novem¬ 
ber a great public banquet is given in bis honour by 400 leading citizens* 
On 1 December the Discussion Guild and the Indian Society of Amerioa hold 
Sr reception in his honour at the Carnegie Halt* Is received by President 
Hoover in Washington* Hihibitions of his Paintings are opened at Boston 
uiid New York. Keturns to England on December. 

1931 { age 70 ) Leaves for India in January* Writes a new dance- 
drama^ Ndbin, which is staged £rst at Saotiniketan, then in OaloutLap at the 
Empire Theatre on 14 March. Uis letters from Bugeia are collected and 
published as Chithi, His seventieth birthday ia celebrated at 

Santiniketan and all over India. On 16 May a large gathering representative 
of all eeetlone of the community meets at the Calcutta University Institute 
with Mahamahopodhyaya llarapraaod Sastri iu the chair, and decides to 
celebrate the Poet's geventietb birthday iu a grand and fitting manner*^^ 
The Poet visits Bhopal at the invitation of the Nawsb. Siht^Hriha*^ 
is published. On 30 September tbe Pandits of the Sanskrit College 
in Calcutta baatow on him tbe title of '*Kavi-Sarvabhoama". The Poet 
ig greatly disturbed and pained at the news of the outrage at the Hijli 
Intern ment Camp where two Bengali political priaouere are shol dovm 
in cold blood by their guards* Condemn a the outrage at a monster public 

S9. A OommlttM 1 b aypeintad with Bir J. 0. as Fre«ld«it, J. N. Boaa u 
Oeiuml SHr«teE7i and Bbyauu Priead Mwkeijee and Amol Hama ■■ Joint Burrivltt* 
This Oonuuitt^e adopts m soIibsiu oI osJabxatloSt prepmsd by Amal Homo, and duldaa to 
oslebnrte th« ovsnt by a fMtival extending ovsr on sntics week darlug Uhdstnue (lOfll h 
with a prognmnw Inqluding a comprehnufilva IJitliibltioat iUustnCtne the dgnldoant eronta 
and aoUvitlea d th* varied life. 

40. Tha ESngllBli vetalcn The Child woa also publlahed by George Allan ft Unwin in 
the Bame year. The EngUeh Teralon wu written before the BB(ngaIi and li perbapt th« 
only poetJoal oompeoltlon written by tbe Poet diiectly In BnglLih. 
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meeting held at the Oaloiitita Speods the autumn in DarjeeliDg. 

Attend e hie Birthday eeLebratiana ( Babindra Jay anti) in Oaleutta in 
December. Reoeivee on the 27lh at the Town Hall Addreeaes presented by 
eeveral aeaaciatioaa. The Gotd^i Book qf Tagore, bearing the homage of hie 
frienda and admirere all the world oirer, is presented to him on the 
oceaBion. The students of Calcutta also present him with an address at 
the Senate Hall of the University. On 20, 29 Deaemi>or Natir P^a is 
staged at the Jorasanko house* and on the 30th S^lpmochan. 

1932 (age 71) The Jayanti oeIebratLona„ which were to be continued* 
are suddenly out short on 6 January, owing to the news of the arrest of 
Gaudhiji ( ^ January )< The Poet is shocked at Gandhiji's arrest bo soon 
after hia return from the Round Table Oonforenee in London * IbsUOs a 
statement on S6 January which* however* is prevented from being fully 
published by the Bengal censor. Stays for sooie time in a riverside-villa at 
Kbardah* where he writes many poems^ among them one on Gandhi]! entitled 
PratTia { The Queation ), An exhibition of his paintings ia opened at 
Government Art Sohool* Calcutta* Twelfth Foreign Tour (April—June 1932). 
At the invitation of His Majesty* Reza 3b ah Poll la vi, the Poet leaves for 
Fersia by air on 11 April* accompanied by Pratima Devi, Kedarnath 
Chatter]ee and Amiya Chakravarty* On oroseing the Persian border* 
receivsfl iu the plane a wireless message from the Persian Government* 
welcoming him* Is received at Bushire on 13 April by the Governor and 
entertained at a public banquet* Beaches Shiraz on IG April where he is 
accorded a most enthuSLastio welcome in "the land of Hafiz and Saadi" \ 
and lepalian ou 22 April where both the Government and Munioipality hold 
receptions in his honour. Spends a fortnight in Teheran whe^e he ia over* 
whelmed with civic receptions and military salutes* the newspapers hailing 
him as the "greatest star shining in the Eastern sky*'. Haa a long interview 
with Hia Majesty Beza Shah Pehlavi on 3 May* to whom the Post presents 
a poem written in his honour. On 7 May both the Government and the 
people join to celebrate hia birthday with great magnifioeuoe, The 
Poet is deeply touched at ths truly oriental hospitality and grace 
with which he had been feted during his stay in Teheran and 
pays a moving tribute to hia hosts in his farewell speech^ On bis way back 
to India* viaits Baghdad where he meets King Feisal of Iraq, Bebuma to 
Calcutta by air on 3 June. Accepts the offer of the Calcutta University to 
deliver the KamaU Leotum ] is presented with an address by the University 

41. The emduK wu originally to be hold in the Town HaU* hut avrlug to the 
xmprMede&ted orowde bed to ha gbllted to the opAU maidom at the foot of the Oektarlonay 
Ueuuineut. 
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at & ap&olol Aoodomiq Beception on 6 August, Beaaived ths nqwa on S August 
of the death of hia only grandson Nitindrauath in Germany. Writefl at 
Sautiuiketau the poems ol ParUhesh (The End), the prose poems of Fimascfha 
(roslioript) aod the drama Kuler JTlirTi (The Marob of Time). Is much 
perturbed at the news of Gandhiji*s “fast unto death'* in Yeravda Jail otut 
the Oommunal Award. Sends him a telegramHimself proceeds to Poona 
to soe Gandhijh whoio he is present in Yeravda Jail when Gandbljii breaks 
the fasL Beceive^ Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at Santiniketan on 
2 December* Presides on the 11th at the Seventieth Birthday Celebration 
of Sir P. C. Bay at Calcutta and dedicates to him the panaphlet MahAifin^i 
d Ihpres&ed Humfinity. 

1933 ( age 79 ) Poure Davoud h sent by the Shah of Persia as a 
Visiting Professor to Visva-Bharati. On 18 January the Poet presides at 
the inaugural meeting of the Kammohun Boy Centenary in Calcutta, In 
March SUpmochan, a dance'drama, is staged again at the Empire 
Theatre in Calcutta. In Beptember the performance of two new dramas^ 
TTt&her Desk (The Kingdom of Cards ) and ChandnUka^^ are given, 
in Calcutta, the latter play being read out by the Poet on the stage. 
Writes the poems of Buihitrita and dedicates the book to Nandalal 
Bose. Visits Bombay with 8antiniketan party in November. Mrs. Saroimi 
Naidu personally looks after arrangements for his stay and his programme 
in Bombay. An Dshibition of liia paintings and of paintings by Santiniketan 
artists is opened. The Vine-Chanoellor of Bombay University entertains 
him at a dinner. Delivers a public lecture at the Begat Theatre on *'Tbe 
Challenge of Judgment'*; attends on 99 November a garden party given in 
his honour by the Young Men*^3 Parsi Association speaks at the Cowasji 
Jehaijgir Hall on 1 December on *'The Price of Preedom” : on the ilud 
attends party given by the Indian Merchants* Chamber. Attends perfor- 
manoea of SJtpmochan and TTishsr Desk staged by Bautiniketan artistes. 
Leaves for Waltair on the 3rd and is the guest of the Andhra University, 
where he delivers Sir A. Krishu&awami Aiyor Lectures ( published later as 


49, ia worth Baorldoanff piooiouB life for tbo sake a( India's miLtf and hu eoclal 
totegrity, Though w« oannoi oottalpate what it may have upon our rulors who may 
not UDderttand ltd Immense tmportanoe Iot oar people, we feel oortain that the iUpreniB 
appeal of each ielf-cfl«ring to the oonfiolencs of our o?ra eountrymea will not be In vain, 
I forroatly hope that wo will not oalloualy allow anch DSttonal tragedy to reach ita extreme 
length. Out lof rowing hearts will follow yonr aublime penanoe with revereace and loro." 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

4S. For Enjrllah traailatlon of bot^ tha plays see the Tiw^Bhar^ti Qwtrt 4 ttyt Vol. 
IV, Fart JV & Vol. HI* Pftrt JV, M*p. 
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Man) * epands a day at Vivianngram as the gueat of the Dowager Bfahara&i; 
prooeede to Hyderabad Deocnn, at tlie itivitation of the State. On the day 
of hi a arrival the Oemania University organises a gardeo party, where he 
delivers his lecture, '‘Message to Youth". Atbende on the foUowiog day 
a State Banquet given in his honour by the Prim* Mitiiater. Heturus to 
Calcutta iu December where on the Q9th be speaks at the Senate House 
on the oDcasion of the Bammohuu Centenary aelehrations i also oddrcBseB 
the All India Women's Conference at the Town Halh Three dramas, 
Chanditlika, Tilsher Desk, BTinsari and iv novel Mlllancka are written and 
published during the year. 

1934 ( age 73 ) Beoeives Pandit Jawaharlal Kehru and bis wife 
Kamala Devi on IB January at Santiniketan, holding a public reception m 
their honour. In a public statement th* Poet deprocates strongly the anti- 
Gandhi agitation tben on foot in Bengal. Sails for Ceylon, with Bantinike- 
tan party, on 5 Mayi reaching Colombo on the 9tb. Is entertained on the 
following day at the Rotary Club Irom where his talk on Visva-Bharati is 
broodoast; on the lltli the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon present 
him with an address : on the I5tb the Corporation holds a oivic rooeption 
in his honour. Attends the performance of Sopmochan by the Bantmiketan 
artistes at the Regal Theatre ; on the 17th gives a recitation of his poems at 
the Y. M* 0, A. Visits Kandy, Anuradhapur, Jaffna and other places. 
While in Ceylon, writes the novel ChUr ddhyltya ( Four Chapters 
Returns to Calcutta,, on 23 June. Receives at Bautiniketan on 31 August 
Khan Abdul Oafifar Khan, who comes there immediately on release from 
jail to see his son, a student in the Arts Department. In October the Post 
leaves for Madras, where he is welcomed by the Chief Minister'Baja Saheb 
of Bohbili, on behalf of the citizens of Madras. On 22 October the 
Corporation of Madras present an address at a civic reception ; on the 2ith 
the Exhibition of his paintings and the paintings of the Sautiuiketan Bohool 
of Art is opened at the Congress House. The Poet attends the performances 
of SlXpmochan by the Santiniketau artistes. Their Excellencies Bit George 
Stanley and Lady Stanley receive the Poet at a garden party at the Oovem- 
ment Houee^ Visits Waltoir on 2 November as the guest of the Maharanl 
of Viziauagram, and addresses the students of the Andhra University on 
the 5th. Leaves for Calcutta on the following day. On 29 November 
the Poet, aoeempauied by his Private Secret ary, Anil Kumar Obanda, 
leaves for Benares to open the new building of the Baighat Montessori 
School* 

Mk The novel drawn Itn theme £»m the wolatlimaTy tenovlit movemoit In 
Bengal, An SngUfih tTmulatlee appsaied In Ana, 
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193$ ( ago 74 ) Boooivoa Bir John Andarsaiii Qovarn&r of Bengal, 
at SftntinikQtazi on 6 February* Leavea on the same afternoon for Beuarea* 
where he deliverB the Convocation Addroaa at the Hindu University on the 
8 th, Reoeivea a D* Litt ( Hbnorta Causn ) of the University* Loavea for 
Allahabad by oar on the following day and addreasea tbs studsnta at the 
Senate Hall of the Univeraity on the ISth \ leaves for Lahore on the 13th 
and addreasea the Punjab Students’ Conferenoe on the I5th * gives a redta- 
tion of his poems at the 7* M* C* A* on the following day ; mests leaders of 
the Bihb community who call on him, and visits the Gurdwara ; arrives in 
Lucknow on the 38th, and addresses the students at the University on 
1 and 3 March* Beturns to Santiniketan on 4 March* His 75tb birthday 
is celebrated at Bantiniketau* On 13 May the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad hold 
a reception in his honour* Spends the summer at Chandernagore* mostly in 
a bouse boat* EetuTus to Santiniketau on 4 July* His nephew Dinendra^ 
uath dies in Calcutta on 31 July, In October S^lradotmb is staged at 
Santiniketau^ with the Poet lu the role of the SannySsi* In November the 
Japanese poet 7one Noguchi visits Bantiniketan and is welcomed by the Poet 
at a pubtio reception* In December Ba}7l ( drupmtan version ) is staged in 
Oalouttaf with the Poet in the role of Tbakurdada* Writes and publishes 
a book of poems. On 27 December sends a message of felicitations 
to the President, Indian National Congress, on the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Congress* 

1936 ( age 76 ) Leaves for Calcutta on 7 February where during 
the “Education Week" he delivers at the Senate Hall a leoture in Bengali on 
Education ; returns to Santiniketan on the 14tb and is busy preparing a 
new version of Chiir^ngadSt as a dance-drama, which is produced in Calcutta 
at the New Empire Theatre in March, the Poet being present on the stage. 
Leases for Patna on X6 March,and is received at Patna station next morning 
by large crowds headed by Babu Bajendra Prasad* On the 17th an sddress 
of vrdcome and a purse are presented to him by the citizens of Patna* 
Visits Allahabad, Lahore and Delhi. In Delhi Gandhiji and Kosturi Bai 
come to see him on the evening oi 3C March* Gandhiji is much perturbed 
that the Poet ehould have to undertake arduous tours to colleot funds for 
Visva^Bharati, and at hie instanoe the Poet is presented with a cheque for 
Bs* 60,000/- by an anonymous donor. The Delhi Munieipality votes a 
ciyie address to the Poet which Is, however, vetoed by the Government* The 
citioans of Delhi hold a pubUo reception in his honour at the Queen's 
Gardens, where an address ia presented to him. Prinoeee Niloufar of 
Hyderabad ( Deoean ) entertains him at a luncheon party at the Hyderabad 
House on the SOth^ Motors to Meerut where the Municipality and the 


57 
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Dietriot Board preaenb him with oddreaaoa ; tAtnms to Delhi tho aamo 
evening and givea a reoitation of hia poome od the radio i mtuma to 
Bantinihet&n on 3 April. Viaite Calcutta to preaide over a mass moetiog 
held io the Town Hall on 15 July to protest against the Common at 
Award. On 39 July the Daooa University oonfere on him in abeeneo a 
D. Litt, (Honoris Causa ). On 5 September he sends a measags to 
the World Peace Co ogress at Brussellai io course of which be warns the 
delegates : ”We cannot have peace until we deserve it by paying its full 
price—which is^ that the strong must cease to be greedy and the weat must 
learn to be bold/’ Gives a disoourae at the speoial service held in the 
Mandir on the ncoasion of Gandhiji's birthday on 3 October. Dramatises 
the poem and sets it to music^ The dance-drama Is pruduoed in 

Calcntta at the AauCOBh Hall on 10 A 11 Oetobci', the Poet beiug present on 
the stage. On the 11th he also attends the sixtieth birthday celebrations of 
the novelist Sarat Obandra Obatterjee and reads an address of wolcomo to 
him. On the ISth he attends a sitting of the Bengal Women Workers' 
Conference at the Albert Hall and delivers a long extempore speech> Beturns 
to Santiniketan on 13 October. 

Ift37 ( age 76 ) On 17 B^ebruary delivers tha Convocation Address 
of the Calcutta University^ he being the first non^officiat to do so and it 
being the first time that the Donvocatioa Address is delivered in Bengali. 
On 31 February he goes to Chandemagore by boat and addresses the 
Bengal Literary Oonferonoe. On 3 March presides at a sitting of the 
’’Parliament of Beligi^ns" in Oalcutta.^fi la present at the opeuiDg of the 
Cheena-Bhavana (Cbinese Hall) for the promotion of Bino-lndiaii Btydiee, at 
Bantinikeban and reads an address on "China and India"* tSpends the 
sunimer at Almora where be is engaged in writing Visva’-Pariehaya, an 
introdnetion to setenee for Bengali readers. On return from Almora in July* 
spends a few days in a boat on his Estates at Fatisar ( Bajshahi ), The 
Bharati-birtha of Andhra confers on him in absence the title of Eavi-SamrZ$t 
at a speoial Convocation held on 34 July. The Poet is busy compoBing now 
songs for the Barsamangal Festival whloh is staged Itl Oalontta on 1 
and fi September* Betums to Santinike1iaD» and prepares to leave for 
Gwalior where he had been invited by the Maharaja when he 
is suddenly taken seriously ill on 10 Seplember* After some 
days of grave anxiety the Poet slowly recovers under the eare 
and treatment of Dr. Bir Nilratan Biroar* aided by eeveral other 
doctors from Calcutta, Is brought to Oaloutta on 19 October for 
further medioal treatment; Gandhijii Jawaharlal and other Congress 

40, For addfeas dallvend on th« aooativn uc the Viwa-Bha^ati Quarierly, Td. Ill 
Part I. 
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leaders^ who had ootna to Oiloatfca to attend a aeBsioD of the A>10«0.i call 
OD him. Betorns to Santinikotan on 4 November,. The A.I.O.C^ paeaes a 
roBolntioo of thankagiving on hia recovery* Seoda a meeaage to the New 
Edaoation Fellowahip Cooferenoe in Calcutta in Deoemhet* Writes a number 
of poems during convaleaoenoe whioh are later puhliehed aa Pruntik* 

1938 (age 77) Beoelves Lord Lothian at Santlniketan in January ; and 
in February Jjord Brabourno and Lady Brabourne* On 1 Marah the Osmania 
Univeraity oonfers a D. LitL C HotwHs Ga^tsa ) on the Poet in abaence. Is 
buay aetting the drama Chand^lika to muaio ; the danoa^drama la staged in 
Galoutta at the Ghhaya Theatre on IB* 19 & ^ Marche the Poet attending 
the last performance. Meets Gandhiji in Calcutta on the 22nd< Spends the 
summer at Kalimpong and Mungpu* returning to Sautiniketari on 5 July* 
Writes a popuLar treatise on Bengali language^ B^ngla BhUsa Parichayt the 
poema of Senjtiii and a humorous drama, Muktir Up^y ( The Way to 
Salvation )* Addresses the inmates of the Asrama on Gandhiji’a Seventieth 
BirthdayOn 9 December Lord Zetland opens an Exhibition of bis 
paintinga at the Galmann Gallery, Xiondon. The Marohjoness of 
Linlithgow - and her daughter the Lady Anne Hope visit the Foot at 
Santiniketan on 19 December* 

1939 (age 73) On 21 January Subbas Chandra Bose, then President 
of the Indian National CongFess, visits Santiniketan and is accorded a puhlio 
reception by the Poet* On 31 January Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru arrives in 
Santiniketan to perform (he opening ceremony of the newly oonatructed 
Hindi^Bhavana. On 7 February the Poet leaves for Calcutta where he 
formally inaugurates the Visva-Bharati Santmilani, as a literary and cultural 
olub iu Calcutta : while there, he attends the performances of ShyUma and 
C)M7td?tlihi ; returns to Santiniketan on 13 February, At the invitation of 
the Oongtesa Government of Orissa the Poet visits Purl at the end of Aprit ; 
hta birthday is observed with great solemnity, the Premier of Orissa holding 
a public reception in hU honour on 9 May* The Poet spends the summer at 
MuDgpu and Ealimpong returning to Santiniketan on 19 June. On 19 
August, at the invitation of Snbhaa Bose, he lays the foundation stone of the 
^'Mahajati Sad an" in Galoutta ; on the following evening Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, on his way to China, meets him at Jorasanko house* Spends the 
autumn at Muogpu, returning to Santiniketan on 11 November. Visits 
Midnapore on 15 December and performs the opening oeremony of the 
Vidyasagar Memorial HaU* 

1940 ( age 79 ) Gandhiji and Kasturihal visit Santiniketan on 17 

46* "To thij gT«t Don] in ft boggaE'D garb,*' said th« Port, "It ti out nnitod prlvUego 
to oflet felioLtatlccft cm hio birthday”* 
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February. On the iStb the Poet hoMe a formal refjeptloa in the Mango Grove 
to weloome Gandhiji^T On SI February the Poet openi the Aonuat Indufl- 
trial Exhibitiou at Sun ; iu Maroh he vieiU Baukara to perform the opening 
ceromony of the Batikura Exhibition and to lay the fcundatlou atone of a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Oentre. Oti 5 April C. P. Andrews pasfiea 
away at the Biordan NutHitie Home in Calcutta.^^ The Poet leaves for 
Mungpu ou 20 April, returniog to Santinitetan on SO June. On 7 August 
the Oxford Univereity holda a speoial Convcoaljlaa at Santmiketan to oonfet 
on him a D, Litt ( Honoris Causa ), Sir Maurioe Gwyer and Sir Barvapalli 
BadhakTiabiiau being speoially deputed by the University to perform the 
oeremony, Ou 19 Beptember the Poet leaves for Kalimpong, where be ia 
Buddenly taken serionaly ill on the 2Tth^ He is brought down to Gatautta, 
where for several days his condition oauees anxiety. In December be 
returns to Santiniketan, to convaleece. On 9 December he receives H. E. Tai 
Cbi-[raOi President of the Examination Tuan of the Chinese National Govern¬ 
ment. Though confined to bed the Poet's literary aetlvity aoutinaes 
unabated ; the books published during the year being ; Naba-jiUak { a book 
of poems }t ( a book of poems ), OhheU^bela [ an autobiograpbioal 

sketob of his boyhood days J, Tin Sangt ( three long short'-stories ), 
sa^'j^g and Ifogya { both books of poems oompoeed during eonvalescenoe )* 
1941 ( age 60 ) On 11 April Bantiuiketau oelebrates the Poet^s 
eightieth birthday. The Poet gives his message in an address, SahhgMr 
Sankai ( The Crisis in ^Civilisation ),^ which is read on the occasion. The 
address is widely published and commented on iu the Indian press. On 
6 May his birthday is celebrated all over India. The Maharaja of Tripura 
oonfers on him the title of ^'Bharat Bliaskar” [ The Sou of India T. Two new 
books during the year are published on his birthday^ Janma-dlns ( poeTqs ) 
and Galpa-salpa ( short stories), as well as the English translation of 
ChheMelJt ( Jtfy Days )* The Poet is stUL convalescing and is 

prsotioaUy confined to bed, though he oontinues to be active mentally and 
maintams hie literary activity^ He is no longer able to hold the pen with 
ease and has therefor e to d ictate, pp 7 AUGDfiX«ThUFBteT 

th6 OKBAT POaiTlBaM AWAT.^ 

47, "Homage to tfaegresi," qijd the Poet, "niturally HtkA Ita manUHtatloa. fn th# 
Ungntgb of eImpUoity we ofi^r you thno fow woxdi to Ifi you know that we acoept 
yon u our own, as bdODglngtD all hemaoity, , Gandhijt Id oourH ot kit roply 
wld, "Evcib though I i»ll tbli visit a pflgrlmago, tllow eat to lay that I tm no jtnngv 
here. I letl op if I had Dome to my home . 4 ^,. I htive leaeLved Gumdev*! hleediDga wad my 
bewt ie full to the bdm with joy, I shall speak no furtlbeT, bwaiue when the reltUDn !■ 
one of Lora, worde an of no uAe,” 

dS. "In no one idma have I Hut euch trlumpli ol ChztiUaalty/’ uld the Poet at th* 
metnorlal aervlae held in the Mandir on 0 Aptil ; laetifioe^ the owiplfte imreoder d 
tfllf, will ffT«r nouiu inaeved In chie bearts " 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE^ 

By Ezra Pound 


The appearance of “The Poems of Rabindranath Tagore’* is, to 
my mind, very important* I am by no means sure that I can 
convince the reader of this importance^ For proof I must refer 
him to the text. He must read it quietly. He would do well to 
read it aloud, for this apparently simple English translation has 
been made by a great musician, by a great artist who is familiar 
with a music subtler than our own. 

It is a little over a month since I went to Mr. Yeats* rooms 
and found him much excited over the advent of a great poet, 
someone “greater than any of us.” 

It is hard to tell where to begin. 

Bengal is a nation of fifty million people. Superficially it 
would seem to be beset with phonographs and railways. 
Beneath this there would seem to subsist a culture not wholly 
unlike that of twelfth-century Provence, 

Mr. Tagore is their great poet and their great musician as 
well. He has made them their national song, their Marseillaise, 
if an Oriental nation can be said to have an equivalent to such 
an anthem. I have heard his “Golden Bengal,” with its music, 
and»it is wholly Eastern, yet it has a curious power, a power to 
move the crowd. It is “minor** and subjective, yet it has all the 
properties of action. 

I name this- only in passing, to show that he has sung of 
all the three things which Dante thought “fitting to be sung of, 
in the noblest possible manner,** to wit, love, war and holiness. 

The next resemblance to mediaeval conditions is that 
"Mr, Tagore*' teaches his songs and music to his jongleurs, who 
sing them throughout Bengal* He can boast with the best of the 

1 Wa sIbS to r&produoo tbla ttrUole wMdIi orlgljuillj In Fort- 

RiviMO of matoh 101S. Wo ah tbutkfoJ to lit. Ambl Hobm for landing ua a 
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troubadours^ ‘‘I made it^ the words aud the notes/^ Also, he 
sings them himself, I know, for 1 have heard him. 

The “forms” of this poetry as they stand m the original 
Bengali are somewhere between the forms of Provencal canzoni 
and the rondels and “odes” of the Pleiade, The thyme 
arrangements are different, and they have rhymes in four syllables* 
something, that is, beyond the “leomoe,” 

Their metres are more comparable to the latest develop¬ 
ment of rers librs than to anything else Western. 

The language Itself is a daughter of Sanscrit. It sounds 
more like good Greek than any language I know of* 

It is an inflected language, and therefore easy to thyme in. 
You may couple words together as you do in Greek or German. 
Mr. Tagore tells me that there is scarcely a poem where you do 
not make some such word combination. 

I write this to show that it is an ideal language for poets ; 
it is fluid, and the order is flexible, and all this makes for preci¬ 
sion. Thus, you may invert in an inflected language, for this 
will not cause any confusion as to your meaning. 

It makes for precision, since you can have a specific word 
for everything. For example, one of Mr. Tagore’s friends was 
singing to me and translating informally, and he came to a word 
which a careless lexicographer might have translated simply 
“scarf,but no I It seems they wear a certain kind of scarf in a 
certain manner, and there is a special name for the little tip that 
hangs back over the shoulder and catches in the wind. This is the 
word that was used* 

The hundred poems in the present volume are all songs to 
sing,. The tunes and the words are knit together, are made 
together, and Oriental music would seem to fit this purpose 
better than out own* 

Firstly, because it is unencumbex^ with a harmony* 

Secondly, from the nature of the raffnU which are some¬ 
thing m the nature of the Greek modeti, 

If t* obvlwily meant Tliie and Um lootnctoi «« otm— Ed. 7* J9* Q* 
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And in these rapni thete U a magic of association. For 
certain of these scales are used only fox song in the evening, or 
for song in the rainy seasoHj or at sunrise, so that a Bengali 
hearing any opening bar knows at once the place and atmosphere 
of the poem. 

For myself I should be apt to find a curious aptness in the 
correspondence of the raga with its own service, ,At least it 
lends a curious ritualistic strength to the art. And no separate 
poem or song can seem a scrap or a disconnected performance, 
but must seem a part of the whole order of song and of life. It 
takes a man more quickly from the sense of himself, and brings 
him into the emotion of “the flowing,” of harmonic nature, of 
orderly calm and sequence* 

do not know whether there is anything more in it. To 
us it means a great deal, perhaps it is only association,” I quote 
here the author himself. The evening before he had asked me i 
“What is it you find in these poems (translated ) ? I did not 
know that they would interest a European.” 

And stripped of ail the formal beauty of the original, of 
the tune, and of the rhythm, and of the subtle blendings of their 
rhyme, it is small wonder that Mr. Tagore should be curious as 
to the eflect of what remains in the prose of an alien speech, 

I must, from his point of view, have wasted a certain 
amount of time in my answers, for I began to discuss his art and 
his manner of presentation, rather than his spirit and context. 

The precision of his language remains. 

The movement of his prose may escape you if you read it 
only from print, but read k aloud, a little tentatively, and the 
delicacy of its rhythm is at once apparent. 

I think this good fortune is unconscious. I do not think 
it is an accident. It is the sort of prose rhythm a man would use 
after years of word arranging. He would shun kakophony almost 
unwittingly. 

The next easiest things to note ate the occasional brilliant 
phrases, now like some pure Hellenic, in “Morning with the 
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golden basket in bet tight hand/’ now like the last sophistication 
of De Goutmont ot Baudelaire* 

But beneath and about it all is this spirit of curious quiet. 
We have found our new Greece, suddenly* As the sense of 
balance came back upon Europe in the days before the Renais¬ 
sance, so it seems to tne does this sense of a saner stillness come 
now to us in the midst of out clangour of mechanisms* 

The “mens sana in corporc sano/’ the ethic of the Odyssey, 
came then upon the tortured habits of mediaeval thought, and 
with no greater power for refreshment. 

I am not saying this hastily, nor in an emotional flurry, 
nor from a love of brandishing statement. I have had a month 
to think it over. 

Hearing his first Greek professor, hearing for the first time 
the curious music of Theocritus, coming for the first time upon 
that classic composure which Dante had a little suggested in his 
description of limbo, Boccaccio must have felt, I think, little 
differently from what we have felt here, we few who have been 
privileged to receive the work of Mr. Tagore before the public 
had heard It* 

^‘Thie LB my delight* to and WBtoh at the> wayeide, wher« 

ahadow cbaeeB light and the tarn cornea in the wake of the summer.*^ 

more noiey, loud words from me. . . . Heuooforth 1 deal In 

* 

whiepers. . . . Fall maay an hour have 1 spent in the strife of the 
good and the evil, but now it ia the pleasure of my playmate of the 
empty days to draw my heart on to him, and I know not why is this 
sudden eall to what useless inooueequenoe T' 

"In this play-house of infinite forms I have bad my play and here 
have I caught sight of him that is formless/* 

'*And beoauee I love this life, I know I shall Jove death as welt*** 

If quotation is an unsatis&ctory method still these five 
passages from as many poems might show a little the tone, and 
might certainly indicate the underlying unity of this whole scries 
of spiritual lyrics* 
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It h not now thiC time to speak of Mr* Tagore’s other work 
which still awaits translation* To find fitting comparison 
for the content of volume before us I am compelled to one sole 
book of my acquaintance, the Paradiso of Dante, 

Eooo qm Dreoern Ii Qoetii amori. 

Dante hears ''more than a thousand spirits” singing it as he 
comes into the fourth heaven* Yet the voice of the Brahma 
Samaj is difieient, the mysticism is calm rather than fervid. 
Such phrases as— 

Foi ohe furdno gmeODdi della fBjOcia di Dio 

would seem likely to break the stillness of this Oriental thought* 

Perhaps the vision of the celestial bees “in-fiowering them¬ 
selves in the rose,” is nearest the key of Tagore. 

There is in him the stillness of nature. The poems do not 
seem to have been produced by storm or by ignition, but seem to 
show the normal habit of his mind* He is at one with nature, 
and finds no contradictions. And this is in sharp contrast with 
the Western mode, where man must be shown attempting to 
master nature if we ate to have “great drama,” It is in contrast 
to the Hellenic representation of man the sport of the gods, 
and both in the grip of destiny, 

, Oddly enough, I wrote some six months ago this passage, 
anent the introduction of humanism at the time of the Renais¬ 
sance : 

is Doncierned witih mao aoi forgets tbe whole artd the 
flowuig* And we have in sequenoe, first the eg$ of dramib, and then 
the age of prose*" 

And this sort of humanism, having pretty well run its 
course, it seems to me we have the balance and cottective presen¬ 
ted to us in this writing from Bengal. 

I cannot prove it* Every true criticism of an important 
work of art must be a personal coofession rather than a demons¬ 
tration. 
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(he deep shadowfl of tbe rnmy July, with leoiet abepflp thou 
walkeat, Bilent aa nighti eluding all wabobera^ 

*'Ta*day the morn] ug hae oloaed its eyesp beedleBS of the ioBiatent 
oalla of the loud east wind, and a bhiek veil has been drawn over the 
ever*wakeful blue eky. 

^*The woodlands have bushed their eongs and doors are all shut at 
every house. Thou art the solitary wayfarer in this deserted street. 
Ob my only friend, my best beloved, the gates are open in my house— 
do not pass by like a dream/' 

This is one lytic of the hundred as you may have it in 
English; lemembet also what is goncj the form, delicate as a 
rondel, the music tenuous, restive* Remember the feet of the 
scansion, the first note struck with an accent and three or four 
trailing after it, in a measure more than trochaic. 

As fast as I select one poem for quotation, I am convinced, 
in reading the next one, that I have chosen wrongly, and that 
this next one would have more helped to convince you* 

Perhaps simple confession is the best criticism after all* 
I do not want to confuse Mr. Tagore's personality with his work, 
and yet the relation between the two is so dose that perhaps I 
may not offend* by two statements, which I shall not attempt 
to explain* 

When I leave Mr. Tagore I fed exactly as if I were a 
barbarian dothed in skins, and carrying a stone war-dub, the 
kind* that is, where the stone is bound into a erotched stick vdth 
thongs* 

Perhaps you wiD get some hint of the curious quality of 
happiness which pervades his poems from the following 
inddent* 

Mr* Tagore was seated on a sofa, and just beginning 
to read to me in Bengali, when our hostess's little girl of 
three ran into the room, laughing and making a most infernal 
clatter. Immediately the poet burst into laughter c«cdy like 
the child's. 

It was startling and it was for a moment uncanny* I don’t 
attempt to-explain It. 
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WsLS he in some sudden and intimate connection with 
the child's gaiety, ot was it merely some Oriental form of 
su][>er-<our£esy to prevent out hosts from guessing that he 
noticed an interruption ? Was it a simple acknowledgment 
that the child's mirth was quite as important in the general 
scheme of things as was our discussion of international 
aesthetics ? 

"Thiia it la that thy joy la me Is so full/* 

If we take these poems as an expression of Bhuddistic 
( j/jt ) thought, it is quite certain that they will change the pre¬ 
vailing conception of Bhuddism among us- For we usually 
consider it a sort of ultimate negation, while these poems 
are full of light, they ate full of positive statement. They 
arc far closer in temperament tor what we are usually led to 
call Taoism. 

Mr. Tagore has said that our greatest mistake in 

regard to Oriental religious thought is that we regard it 
as static, while it is, in reality, constantly changing and 
developing. 

Briefly, 1 And in these poems a sort of ultimate 
common sense, a reminder of one thing and of forty 

things of which we are over likely to lose sight in the 
confusion of our Western life, in the racket of out cities, 
in the jabber of manufactured literature, in the vortex of 
advertisement. 

There is the same sort of common sense in the first 
part of the New Testament, the same happiness in some of 
the psalms, but these ate so apt to be spoiled for us by 
association ; there are so many fools engaged in mispreach- 
ing them, that it is pleasant to find their poetic quality 

in some work which does not brii^ into the spectrum of 
our thought John Calvin, the Bishop of London, and the 
loathly images of cant. 

If these poems have a flaw—do cot admit that 
they have—but if they have a quality that will put them 
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at a disadvantage with the "geactal reader,” it is that they 
are too pious. 

Yet I have nothing but pity for the reader who is unable 
to see that their piety is the poetic piety of Dante, and that it 
is very beautiful. 

La he who weaves the web of thia tTtdyo in ero'nagoent hues 
of goM And silver, blue and green, and leta peep out through its folda 
hiB feet^ at wboae touoh I forget myself.'* 

'^Qn the day wheu the lotue bloomedi alaa, my miud was straying 
aod 1 knew it not. My basket was empty and the dower remaiud 
unheeded," 

ia the time to ait quiet fane to faee with thee and to aiog 
dedication of life in this silent and overflowing laiaure.'* 

Or, again, as he contemplates his departure from 
this life, in the sequence of the poems 39 to 41 ( sk ),^ we find 
the same serenity : 

Wish me good fuck, my friaods * » » , We were neighhoura for 
long, but I raoeived more than I ooold give. 

1 do not think 1 have ever undertaken so difficult a 
problem of criticism, for one can praise most poetry in a 
series of antitheses. In the work of Mr. Tagore the source 
of the chann is in the subtle underflow. It is nothing else 
than his “sense of life,” The sort of profound Spperception 
of it which leads Rodin to proclaim that “Energy is Beau;.ty/’ 
It is the sort of apperception of it that we find in Swinbume*s 
ballad beginning - 

"I found in drs^ms « place of wind and flowers," 
where he says in allegory : 

“Now assuredly I see my lady Is perfect, and trsDSflguratb all alu 
and sorrow and death, making them fair as her own eyelids be " 

We have forgotton Swinburne’s early work over much. 
The whole force and drive of his message is concentrated in 
two early poems, “The Triumph of Time” and in his ^‘Ballad of 

1 In MHdnillau^i {ISIS j tha isferegioa should be l potnzu S0‘~9S.*^Jfd, 
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Life,'' which I have quoted* And I tJiink many people have done 
his memory wrong in remembering his lesser work in place of 
his grcatctj in forgetting such strophes as that one where he says : 

aro th&so things ; the graaa and tha sand/' 

This seems a digression, but 1 am hard put to it to find 
compatisotis for this new work before me* And, besides, it is not 
a bad place for saying that there is more in Swinburne's work 
than luxury and decoration. Nothing could be more utterly 
different than the general atmosphere of Swinburne and the 
general atmosphere of Tagore, who can say with perfect truth* 

"'My aong put off aU her adornmente. She has do pride of 
dreaa ^ed decoration/^ 

But upon this point, also, he is sound ; he understands 
that a very strict form rigorously applied makes it possible for 
one to use the very plainest language. This is the greatest value 
of such complicated form, which is, on the other hand, a very 
dangerous trap for such authors as use it to hide their own 
vacuity, *,, 

Perhaps the reader is by now sufficiently interested in 
our author to endure a short and purely technical discussion. 
If not he may well skip the next few paragraphs* 

If you have not heard any of the Bengali singers in Lon* 
don, you must imagine the following measure sung in “high' 
piping Pehlcvi,” or, rather, not in Pehievi, for the Bengali is, as 
we have said, related to Sanscrit about as Italian is to Latin, And 
Mr. Tagore was rather distressed when I mentioned Ornyr*® calm 
in connection with his own, although he brightened at the name 
of Whitman and seemed interested in my quotation from Dante, 
He would have, 1 think, little use for “Art for Art's sake.” 

His second song,i then, is rhymed as follows : 

a, A, (b + b)» a* a> 

1 ObTloUftlj tha relerenoe la to tho ortglnul BengAlt aODg Id Gihnialjfa : 
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for the first stiophe in the second. 

0 , 0, ( d + A), a. A* 

The signs ( b + b ) and ( d + d ) indicate that the third and 
eighth lines have an inner thyme* The rhymes arc ( a ) kan^ 
kanh^ which is more than leonine and rhymes with gml &c* 

( b ) is { c ) more than IconinCj iuria^ and ( d ) is hU. 
This form is^ as yon see, bound in cunningly as a foadd, 
and the rhyme-chords arc beautifully modulated* 

This is the song beginning, 

more noisy, loud words for me* Henceforth I desl in 
whispers ; the speech of my heart wUL be carried on in tnurmurings of 
A song.'* 

Katt^ kafti is literally not “murmurings of a song,” it is a 
colioquial use meaning “from ear to ear*” It is Bengali for 
“whisper,” but it is much more pictorial. 

The third song^ is even more interesting in its construction, 
and is comparable to the first **pes*’ of the strophe in some very 
elaborate Tuscan can7oni. It is rhymed and measured as 
follows. We have no equivalent in Greek or English for these 
feet of five syllables and the reader had better consider them 
purely as musical bars, 

1, 2 , 3. 4* 6 — 1. 3* 3, 4. 6 — 1 

rhyme io cko 

1, 2, 3p 4, 6 —1* 2 

rhyme in tabo 

1, 2* 3, 4* 6 —It % 3p 4, 6 — 1 

rhynie in eho 

1* 2p 3, 4, 6 — 1, 3 

rhyme in talo 

This is followed by three lines of 

1, 3, 3, 4, 6 — 1, a, 3, 4, 6 — 1, 3 

rhymluA in rb 
( Bin fee rh and phir^ }. 

1 OdiglDid RQnff la G4lima?|fd 

JWpt €ww.... 
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The third division is the same shape as the first, and rhymes 

sb^, kani* ahe, bani. 

The fourth division is three lines like those in the second 
division, and thymes, 

bharii barif dan. 

This mette is, as I have said, not quantitative as the Greek 
or Sanscrit measures, but the length of the syllables is considered, 
and the musical time of the bars is even* The measures are 
mote interesting than any now being used in Europe except 
those of certain of the most advanced French writers, as, for 
instance, the arrangements of sound in Remy de Gourmonths 
“Fleurs de Jadis” or his “Litanies de la Rose.” 

In fact, this older language has already found that sort 
of metric which we awhile back predicted or hoped for in 
English, where all the sorts of recurrence shall be weighed and 
balanced and co-ordinated. 1 do not mean to say that the 
ultimate^ English metre will be in the least like the Bengali, but 
it will be equally fluid and equally able to rely on various 
properties. We will not rhyme in four syllables ; we may 
scarcely rhyme at all ; but there will be new melodies and new 
modulations. 

It is interesting for the few who are mad enough to seek 
fundamental laws in word music to find hete a correspondence 
with Western result, for Sappho could discover nothing better 
than three lines of eleven syllables relieved by one of five, and 
Dante, after careful analysis, could recommend nothing mote - 
highly than certain lines of eleven syllables relieved by some of 
seven. Here in the Bengali the use of eleven or twelve is 
optional in the song last analysed* 

For putely selfish reasons 1 want this book Gitanjalt to be 
well received* Mr. Tagore’s work does not consist wholly of 
such songs as these. There are ptays and love lyrics still 
hidden in the original. The task on which he has already set 
forth is the translation of his children’s songs, and I am anxious 
to see them* 
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"Thou faaat made me kuowo k? frieods whom I knew mi. Thou 
hast given me eeats in houeeB nol mT own- Thou hast brought the 
distant near and made a brother of the stranger/' 

Says Me. Tagotc ( poem 6 and he might have said It 
most truly of his own writings* and* indeed* of all great art, for 
it is only by the arts that strange peoples can come together in 
any friendly intimacy* By such expression they Icam a mutual 
respect, and there is mote marrow in such expression than in 
much propaganda for economic peace- 

Rabindranath Tagore has done well for his nation in these 
poems. He has well served her Foreign Office. 

He has given us a beauty that is distinctly Oriental, and 
yet it is almost severe, it is free from that lusdousncss, that 
overprofusion which, in so much South-Oriental work, repels us* 
tiis work is, above all things, quiet. It is sunny, Apn^ttSy 'Ted 
with sun,” ^'delighting in sunlight.” 

One has in reading it a sense of even air, where many 
Orientals only make us aware of abundant vegetation. I will 
quote only one more poem, and bid you then go to the book. 

" ‘I bavB ooEDQ ti> the river/ ehe eeid, 'to floet my lemp ou the 
BtroBm wheD the deylight wanes in the west*' I stood alone among 
tali greBees and watched the timid flame of her lamp ueeleBsly drifting 
in the tide-" ^ 


I HaanUto (ISlfi K piwB ^ 
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^ Evielya Undethill 

^'Gitanjali ( Song OSeruigs By Kabindianath Tagore* 

A collection of Prose Translations made by the Author 
from the Original Bengali* With an Introduction by W, B, Yeats* 

( India Society, los* 6d net- ) 

poetiy of mysticism—the poetry i?i^hich is inspired by, and 
seeks to express* the souPs direct vision of reality—is, or should 
be* the crown of literature* since it claims to fulfil the secret 
purpose of all art. It is seldom met in its perfection ; for it 
demands in its creator a rate balance of qualities—a disciplined 
craftsmanship, an untamed ardour, a fearless and vivid intuition of 
truth* The mystic poet, in fact, if he would fulfil his high office 
as revealer of reality, must be at once—and in a supreme degree 
—an attist, a lover, and a seer* 

Genius of this type will always be rate ; but its importance 
for the spiritual progress of humanity cannot easily be exaggera¬ 
ted. The mystical poets* like the prophets of old, are the “eyes 
of the race*” The theme of their lyrics and odes is not, as some 
have imagined* a thing strange and remote ftom us ; but, on the 
contrary, something so near—so closely interwoven with Hrcr* 
stuff of our spirits—that we cannot stand away from it, and see 
it as it is, without their help. Because they see all things lit up 
by the Uncreated Light, and perpetually discover in the multi¬ 
plicity of creation the infinite simplicity of God, they give to us 
our most sublime and disinterested vision of the wotid and of 

life* That vision is not the fluid and indefinite creation of 

« 

metaphysical sentimentality ; it is actual, practical and poignantly 


1. W* efAd to nprodnn lor tli^ laienat of oni lendon tMt rerl'BW of the lint 
edition of hj X-Telyn nDduhlll^ the -vneU'-hfiown ^uthoritj on. letlgloue toretkisim. 

Tble nriew ortgfn&llr nppfl«r«d in THW Naticti ( London ) of 16 IfTonmlnr lOlS* We U* 
tbnnkfol to Ur. Ap h*! Home Joe lendlns ni e oof y* £d, V. B- q* 
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alive. The width of its sweep h balanced by the direct intimacy 
of its appeal to the individual soul. It is transfused by that 
passionate love which is the expression of spirit’s instinct for its 
source and home. 

This is the vision, these the qualities which we look for in 
mystical poetry of the highest class. We find them alike in the 
writings of the East and the West; in the Sufi Jelaluddin Rumi, 
in the Franciscan Jacopone da Todi, in the austere, yet passionate 
Carmelite St. John of the Cross. All these, whatever their formal 
creed, speak, as Saint Martin said, **the same language, for they 
come from the same country”—the country which Augustine 
called “no mere vision, but a home”. To their small company 
another name must now be added—that of the Bengali poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore. Only the classics of mystical literature 
provide a standard by which this handful of “Song Offerings” 
can be appraised or understood. These hundred-and-three lyrics, 
here translated by the author into rhythmical prose of singular 
beauty, pte-suppose as their origin that same personal and first* 
hand experience of the spiritual order—so changeless and so 
various, so ineffable and so homely—which is reported to us by 
the great mystics of every period* Here we find again that total 
independence of time, that almost complete independence of place, 
which characterise those same mystics at the height of their deve- 
' lupment; that same crystalline vision of the “Beauty so old and 
so new,” that same exalted passion for reality. Many a phrase is 
here which might have been written by the Christian contempla- 
tives—by St. Augustine or by Eckhart, by Mechthild of Magde¬ 
burg, or Julian of Norwich—and nothing, perhaps, which these 
contempktives would have failed to understand* Hence, for those 
interested in the spiritual history of man, the continuance in our 
own (ky of that living tradition of intercourse with reality which 
owe to the mystical saints, the appearance of these poems is 
an event of great importance. From the point of view of pure 
literature, their high quality can hardly be contested; yet it is 
not mere literary excellence which thdt author has sought, not 
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is it hete that thjek deepest intetest lies. They ate oSentigs^ ftom 
finite to infinite—oblatiofis, as theit cieatot holds that all art 
should be, laid upon the altar of the world. 

thd worda of tho poot mea tfthe wliat m«atiiDea plaaae 
yet their laet meaning points to thee." 

Rabindranath Tagote has long been famous in India as a 
poet of the first rank ; celebrated, not only for his mystical songs, 
but for the beauty of his dramas, love poems, and patriotic 
hymns. Mr. Yeats quotes a distinguished Bengali doctor as 
saying :— 

"Wo haro other poets, bet none that are hia equal i wo call this 
tho epoch of Babindranath. No poot seems to me as famous in Europe 
as he is among us. He is as great in music as m poetry, and hie 
songs are sung from the west of India into Burmab, wherever Bengalt 
is spoten + , . . He is the first among our saints who has not refused 
to live, bub has spoken out of Life itself, and that is why we give 
him our love." 

In these words, “he has spoken out of Life itself”, we 
seem to have the clue to that which is most distinctive m Mr. 
Tagore's poetry. Coming out of the midst of life, it accepts life 
in its wholeness as a revelation of the Divine mind. This is not 
the “Via Negativa” of the Neo-platonists but a positive mysticism, 
wtdeh presses forward to a “more abundant life”. The idea 'ijf ^ 
God which informs it, is far from that concept of a static and 
transcendent Absolute which we have been taught to regard as 
the centre of Hindu mysticism. The Deity to whom these 
songs ate offered is at once the striving spirit of Creation, and 
that Creation's eternal source and end; both infinite and 
intimate, "dark with excess of tight,” and yet die friend and 
lover of each soul, 

"Thou art the &Ity, and thon art the neat a a well," 

Since He is in one of His aspects the energetic Spirit of life, 
active in His own Creation, inhabiting the flux, this God may 
best be found and worshipped, not in the temple “with 
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doofs all shut’^^ but 'Within the dch and vatious world of 
things:— 

''Ho 10 there where the tiller in tilling tho hard ground and where 
the path*maker le breaking stonea. He le with them in sun and in 
flhowor» and hia garment la covered with dust* Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like him eome down on the dusty soil 1 

"Deliverance ? Where ia this deliverance to be found ? Our 
master himaelf has joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation ; be 
is bound with us all for ever." 

The flux of lifCj the livings changeful, on'^fard-ptessing 
universe of modern vitalistic thought, is the stuff from whidi 
this seer has woven his vision of truth. 

*'A1I things rush oHi they atop not, they look not behind, no 
power can hold them back, they rash on." 

Yet he sees God in this storm of Becoming, controlling 
each manifestation of life from greatest to least, pressing all 
things on and up towards Perfection 

"Hidden in the heart of thinge thou art nourishing seeda into 
sprouts» buds into hloBsomSi and ripening flowers into fruitfuluess/' 

God, then, is conceived by this mystic as pre-eminently 
the Creator of life and of beauty ; He is the Divine Minstrel, 
and all creation is His song. Like Richard RoUe, the English 
hermit, who called the last state of the transfigured soul the 
‘^state of heavenly song*% he is driven again and again to 
musical imagery in the attempt to express his vision of the 
universe :— 

"I know nob how thou aiogest, my Master : I ever listen in silent 
amazement. 

“The light oi thy muflie Ulutumes the world. The life breath of 
tby music runs from sky to sky. The holy stream of Ihy musio 
breaks through all stony obstaolea and ruibea on/' 

Music has seemed to many of the great contemplatives 
the least inadequate of all symbols of reality, eluding the snares 
which lurk in more concrete images. Because they discern 
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in creation a harmony \vhich is beyond the span of other minds^ 
they have hcatdj as this last of their descendants^ “the harp of 
the road break out in svreet music of pain’^, and have felt a 
special obligation laid upon the poet to add his song to the 
melodies which fill the universe. St. Francis of Assisi held 
that the perfect friar should not only pray, but sing ; and 
Catherine of Genoa prized gay music upsptinging in the heart 
as evidence of its union with God. So here the creation of fresh 
beauty is presented as man’s best approach to Perfect Beauty :— 

”I know thoa pleasure in my singing, I know thort only 

as a Bioger I coma befora thy pra^enefi. 

^*1 touch by the edge of the fai^apreading wiug of my song thy 

which 1 could never aapire to reach." 

As Abt Vogler claimed for the musician a special initiation 
into the secrets of the universe, so for this poet it is the singer 
who is admitted to the peculiar intimacy of God. His song' 
oficring is the sacrament of his ineffable communion with the 
Divine Nature ; and it is from this personal and impassioned 
intercourse—so characteristic of the mystical consciousness—that 
his loveliest melodies arc bom. 

"You came down from your throne and gtood at my cottage door. 

"I wag Binging all alone in a corner, and the melody caught yd>ir 
* ear> You came down and stood at my cottage door. 

Mae tore are many in yonr hall, and eonga are sung there at all 
hours* But the simple carol of tbia novice struck at your love. One 
plaintive little Btrain mingled with the greai music of the world, and 
with a dower for a prize you came down and stood at my cottage 
door." 

Yet this personal and secret ecstasy is but one side of the 
mystic’s complete etxperience ; it is balanced by the wide, imper¬ 
sonal consciousness of the eternal Divine immanence in creation, 
of the incessant and infinitely various sclf-ievelation of God. 

*^The Bbepe that 1 heard ia my play^room are the eame that arc 
eohoii^ fmm star to star." 
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This is the aspect of his vision which the poet offers to 
his fellow-men ; the “Baming truth” which he is trying to make 
actual for the mce. Fot him the footsteps of Reality- ate plainly 
audible, the light of Reality is evetyvhete to be 9een« It is the 
supreme business of the artist to heal the eyes that see not, and 
the ears that cannot hear. 

you not heard hia silent stepa 7 He oonieSi ocmesi over 

cornea. 

“Every moment and every ago* every day and every nigbt he 
oomefi, oomee, ever oomes* 

“Many n song have I sung iu many a mood of mind, but all their 
notes have always proclaimed, 'He comes* comes, ever comes/ “ 
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This bihliogtaplay of Rabrndranath Tagore’s Beogali and English 
writings, compiled by Sj* Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, is given 
in chronological order. The dates refer to their publication in 
hf^ok form* As the Bengali publications were originally dated 
according to the Bengali year, which begins in April, an occasional 
discrepancy In correspondence is unavoidable wherever the exact 
month and date of the first publication could not be traced* 

In transliterating original Bengali names and tides m 
roman script, no hard-and-fast rule is followed. We have kept 
the reader’s convenience in mind and have tried to avoid both 
pedantry and oversimplification, Sanskrit v is transliterated as 
because it is always pronounced so in Bengali. Diacritical marks 
have been used only where their absence might mislead the 
reader. No pretension is made either to correct classical transli¬ 
teration or to orthodox phonetic transcription. Learned scholars 
will kindly overlook these shortcomings. 

Owing to the exigencies of space, only the barest mention 
of the nature of the contents has been possible. In has not been 
possible to compile a separate list of the Poet’s magazine contribu¬ 
tions, nor of his many Introductions and Frefam to books wiittMi 
by others, nor of his contributions to the various Symposiums, 
such as Keyserling’s Book of Marriage. The task is well worth 
the trouble, but is unfortunately beyond the resources of this 
undertaking. A list of his contributions to Bengali magazines 
alone, spread over more than six decades of incessant literary 
activity, would fill a separate volume. We have, however, 
included a list of his contributions to this Journal and to the 
Modem Rmew* 
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CHRONOLOGY OF 
TAGORE’S BENGALI BOOKS 


1978: Knbi KJIhinl (narrative 

1880; BanA-phul (carratire verad* 
Writton atid pubHehed aerially in 
jonroal earlier lhan Kabi-'Kilhini )* 
1S61 : Bdilmiki PratibhU (a musical 
drama ). 

Bhagna-hfday (a drama in 
verse j dedicated to ‘^Srimati . /T 
Mudrackanda ( a drama in veree ^ 
dedicated to '^Brother Jyotidada”> 
Jyotirindranath Tagore ). 

Yurep Prah^Ur Paim { prose : 
Letters from a Sojourner in Europe ; 
dedicated to "Brother Jyotidada" ). 
1S82 : San^U ( poems, 

mostly 'written in the course of the 
last two years")V 

Knl-mj-ffaya ( musical drama )* 

1883 ; Bmt-thSJtnritntr (novel \ 
dedicated to Eaudamioi Devi )v 

PrahhTli SangJt ( poems, '^mostly 
recent”, dedicated to Srimati Indira 
Devi ). 

Bibidha PrasanQa ( prose, misce¬ 
llaneous topiee ). 

1884 \ Chhabi 0 G3n (poems, 
” mostly written in the eourfe of the 
last year” ), 

Prakrtir Pta^Aodh ( a drama 
in verse ). 

IfaJtHt ( a prose drama ), 

StH»Ab (poems). 

Bhl3mtsi^3%ha ThUkurer PtufSbali 

( poems, written In BraiabbEsai 


mostly publish ed diiring 1877-1881, 
under the peu-name "Bhanusiqih^^’)* 
1885 : iJamtnoftuft Bay ( prose ). 

ilfocAjifta ( prose, essays ; dedi¬ 
cated to the Poet's Father ). 

Babichh^yU ( a collection of 
songs )t 

1886; Kadi 0 Komal ( poems ; 
edited by Bir Ashutoah Ch end hurt. 
Dedicated to Batyendranath Tagore )» 
1857 I B^jarshi { a novel ) ; 
Chithipatra ( prose, essays 
1888; Somlllochanit ( essays ; 
dedicated to Mrs, Satyendranath 
Tagore ). 

MJlyHf Kheln ( a musical drama ; 
dedicated to Mrs. P. K. Bay )« 

1889: 0 Eani ( a drama 

in verse ; dedicated to Dwijendranath 
Tfigore)- ^ 

1890: Bisaiian ( a drama in 
verse : based on B^ijarshi. ^ Dedicated 
to Surendranatb Tagore ). 

Jlfan^ri Abhisek (A paper read at a 
meeting convened to protest against 
a bill sponaored by Lord OroBS ). 
MOftan (poems )* 

1891 : YttTOp Jatrir Ds^arit Vol. I 
(Diary of a Traveller in Europe ; 
lutroduetory Essay, Dedicated to 
Lokendraaath Falit), 

1892 ; Ohitrlt/no^ ( ^ drama In 
veree ; dedioated to Abonlndianath 
Tagore). 



CHRONOLOGT of ITAGORE’S BENGALI BOOKS ^IJ 


Qdlad ( ft profle oomody ; 
dedicated to PrtyBnath Ben ). 

1B93 : G^n^r BaH O 

pratihha (a aoUeotioD of Bongs^ moor-* 
porating BJilmiki-pratibhc^^ 

Yurop JiLirir Dtiyary , Yol, II 
( dcdieated to Lokendraoatb Falit )- 
1394: Scfi^r Tun ( poema : dedi¬ 
cated to Debendranath Sen ). 

OhhdtD Oalpa { short etories ; 
dedioftted to BLharilai Gupta ]. 
ChitT^ngadS O BidUy^abhisZLp ( second 
edition of Chitrnngad^^ printed toge¬ 
ther with BidJiy-abhU^p, , ^'Ourse ftt 
Farewell" r dedioated to Abanmdra* 
Hath Tagore* ) 

Bickitra Galpat Farta I Af II 
( short etorioa ). 

Kathu-Chatmtaya (short stories). 

1895 : Oalpftdaiak (short sto- 

rise : dedio^ted to Ashutofih Ofaau- 
dhuri ). 

1896 : Nadi ( a long poem ^ dedica¬ 
ted to Batendranath Tagore ). 

Chitrtt ( poems )i 

l^ikshU Parts I A II. 
^Otbya GTanthAbali ( colleated 
poems and verse-dramas ; incorpora- 
tizig a drama, and ChaitJilit 

a collection of posins ; these two were 
now issued for the first time ). 

1897 : Baikun^her KhJltil ( a prose 
eamedy ), 

JPanchabhut ( essays : dedicated 
to Maharaja Jagadlndranath Hay )> 
1889 ; KcmikH ( poems : dedxoated 
to Framathanatb Bay Obandburi of 
Santosh ). 

1900 : Kathit { poems : dedicated to 
Jagadiah Ghandra Bose ). 


Brdhmopani^ad (paper read ftt 
Sautiniketan, December, 1699 ). 

Kllhinl ( poems and short dramas 
in verse : dedioated to Badbakisbore 
Dev Manikya, Maharaja of Tippa- 
rah ). 

Kalpan^ ( poems ; dedicated to 
SrJschandra Mazumdar 

K$kanikS { poems ; dedicated to 
Lokendranath Palit ). 

Galpa-ouehha, Farts I & II (collec¬ 
ted short stories ). 

1901 ; Brahyna^manira ( paper read 
at SantiniketaD, December, 1900 }. 

Natbedya ( poems ; dedicated to 
the Foetus Father ). 

Anpani^ad BrahTnOr ( a revised 
version cf Brakmc^anitad ). 

Bnnffljl Kriyapader T^tUka ( a 
pamphlet), 

1903 : Ghokker BtiU ( a novel ), 
Katituiphal ( a story )* 
Kiibya-grantka ( in nine volumes 

’^1903-04. Collected poems and 
verse-dramas : edited by Mohiboban- 
dra Sen ). 

1904 ; Ingr^^i Sopun ( a text-book )/ 

SamUj ( a pamphlet )« 
Babindra-grAnthAbaU ( collected 
prose ^ forks and dramas, incorpora¬ 
ting Pr€^'apatit Nirbandha or Chirac 
kwnjir 8abh ^}. 

Simji Utsab ( a poem }. 

1905 : Swadfth ( patriotic poems ). 
BiLul ( patriotic songs ). 
Bijaya'Scttnmilan fpolitical essay). 

1906 : A^tmaiahti ( poHtioal essays ). 
Sharatbarsha { political essays ). 
E^'dbhakti ( political essay ). 
Deahndtyak ( political essay ). 
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tagoile birthday NUMBEK 


Kh^n ( poems ^ dedioated to 
Jagsdieh Ohaudra Boae ). 

yatLkn~dubi ( a novel). 

1907: Bichtira Prabandha ( miace- 
UaneouB essays 

Charitrapi^ffl {biographical easays)* 
Prachin SiUtitya { essays ou 
literature )* 

L<}kil Sahara ( eaeaya on litera¬ 
ture ). 

( CBBays ca literature ). 
2^dhwiih S^Attya ( essay b od 
literature ), 

nn^^a-Ka^t/uk ( humorous tiket* 
ebes }. 

Byanga-Kauiuk [ humorous 
sketches )* 

1908: Prajnpatir I^irbandha ( a 
novel I revised edition of Chirakimnr 
fftibhOr ). 

SabhUpatiT Abhibl^ian ( presi^ 
dential address at the Bengal Provin- 
oial Politieal GonfersDcei Pabna }» 
Prakam^i { Cfpi^y and 

Saikanther EhUtH printed in one 
volaine )* 

PregUr { political essays ). 
Samtha ( political sssaya h 
SfcodesA ( political assay a ). 

( essays on social ques*' 

tions y 

XatAS 0 EMtH ( poems }. 
SdLradoisdb ( drama ), 

GUfi ( songs ). 

8tA»Aa ( essays on education )* 
MuktU ( drama* for ebUdnci). 
1909 ; Saibdatrttva ( essays on 
Bengali philology )* 

Dharma ( essays on religion )< 
Saniin4k4itm I-^TIIK se(rutonB )* 


tnffr^i Path I {teit-book ). 

( poems ). 

Ch<iyanika {anthology of poems). 
Chhutir Para (teit book )* 
Prayaschitkt (drama, based on 
Baii-thakuranir Hat ). 

1910 : Eaja ( prose drama ). 
Sanlinikeian, IX—XI. 

Gora, I ^11 ( novel : dedicated 
to Batbiudranatb Tagore ). 

G^talipif I* 11* III ( songs* with 
notations by Surendranath BanerjM)< 
Oita^jaU ( longs ). 

1911 : SanUnikiUin Part Xll. 
Gitoitp*. IV—VI. 

1912 ; Dah-ghar ( prose drama )♦ 

J j 

DharmO’Siksha v a paper on 
reUgioas edccation ). 

DAomcr Adhikar (a paper on 
religion ). 

Santiniketan, XIIt* 

Atti Galpa ( short etories : an 
anthology for children ), 

Galpa ChUriti ( ebort stories ). 

( reminisoenes ). 
CAAmnapo^ro (letters ). 
Achalsyatan ( prose drama: 
dedicated to Jadunatb Sarkar )* 
Patfia-Sanokay ( text book 

1914 : Uiiorga ( poems : dadioated 
to 0* F. Andrews ). 

GlUmUlya [ songs ), 

GitSlt (songs : dedicated to Bathin- 
dianatb Tagore A Fratima Devi ), 
QOn ( songs ). 

1915 I EBbyagran^ ( oolleeted 
poems and dramas in ten volumes ). 

Oalpa-Saptak ( abort stories h 
1910 : OhaUtranga ( novel: BngUsb 
traDBlation ; Broken Tlei )* 
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PhTtlfftmi ( dr^ma * dedicated to 
DineQdrftDath Tagore \ Eng- tr. TAe 
CyoU of Spring ). 

Ghars*BUire ( novel : dedicated to 
Pramfttha Ohaudburi; Eng. tr. TA« 
Home and the World ). 

BalltJcn ( poatns : dedicated to 
Willie PeareoD ). 

Parichaya ( oseaye )■ 

Sanchaya ( eaeaye ; dedicated to 
Braje&draoath Seal 
1®17 : KaMr Ickhay Karma ( a 
political lectore ). 

{ songs ). 

Dharma Sanyit { aoBge 

Qlialekha ( eonga^ with Dotation a 
by DinendraDath Tagore 
1918; Guru ( drama, adapted from 
AchalJlyatim ), 

G%tcUehkat II. 

PalTHaka ( poems ). 

Gtta-Panchilsika (songa, with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

Anuhad-CharchS> ( textbooks ; 
pasaages for translation 
1919 1 BaiMik ( songs, with nota- 
tioAB by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

Q^ti-hiihikSL ( songa, with nota¬ 
tions by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

EetalA C flonga, with notations by 
Dinendranath Tagore ). 

Japan JAlri (diary of travel 
to Japan: dedicated to ^mananda 
Obatterjee). 

SepAltlf ( songs* with notations by 
Dinendranath Tagore ). 

Snbva-Gfti (aongfl* with notations 
by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

1920: ^r«fp Maian ( drama ; 
adapted from Bafa ). 


Oltalekhtl, II ( eongs^ with nota- 
tioDs by Dinendranath Tagore ). 
Paytjl Na^uhar ( short stories ). 

1921 : Bin Sodh ( drama: adapted 
from ^radotsab )- 

Stiff Bholuniith ( child poems ). 
SikvhlXr Milan ( political essay ). 
Satyer AkbUn f pamphlet). 

1922 : MukiadhTirlt (drama: partly 
based on Prityaschitta. An English 
transIatioD by the aothor* The Water¬ 
fall, appeared in the Modem Review, 
May 1923 ; another by Marjorie 
Sykes in the Visva-BharaLi Quar' 
ierly, February 19^1 ). 

Bar^manyal ( songs )* 

LijiikH ( prose sketches ). 

1923 r Basanta ( mneical drama 
for Che Spring Festival ; dedicated 
to Kazi Nazrul Islam ). 

I A II ( songs with 
notatioDB by DinendraDath Tagore ). 

1924 : Basanta { songs with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

1925 : ifayar Khela ( songs with 
notations by Indira Devi ). 

Purabi { poems* many of them** 
compoeed daring the author’s South 
American Tour, dedicated to'^Bijaya", 
Victoria OoampOt his hostess in 
Argentina ). 

Sankalan { prose selections} edi¬ 
ted by Ptoi* P. a, Mahalanobis ). 

Qfiha-prtU^ ( dramatised version 
of the story iSesAer Bafri I 
PrabUhinl ( songa ). 

Desher KSt ( address at Srinike- 
tan anniversary )* 

Banamanffol ( songs }* 

Seth Barthan ( songs ). 
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Qlii^cMrtihA ( a of fiongSp 

edited by DiDendranath Ta^oro ), 

1926 ! AohOryer 

( nddros^ ViBVEi.-Bbaratj Pariflhnt, 

1926). 

( draitia^ basad on the 
atory, Karma-phal ) 

Bakta Karabi ( drama * EngLifih 

traDalation : OUand^rs ]■ 

Natir Pit^'a ( drAma^ baaed on the 
fftory, *'FujKrini"' in Kath^ KoAiftl, 
EngUsh translatioti by the author in 
the VuvA-Bhctraii Quarterly, April 

1927 ). 

Utsab ( a ooLleotioti of 
plays on the Seasonal Festivals oom- 
prisiuj Sesh Bar than, ^radotsab, 
Bosanla, Svndara, and ]. 

Saniftt GitJtnJaU ( a seleotion of 
Bonfia in the Nagri seript, with nota¬ 
tions by Pandit Bhimrao Sastri }. 

GitimaliJai I ( songs, with Dota¬ 
tions by Dinendranath Tagore), 

1927 : Ltkkan ( epigrammatio 
versea in Bengalip with their English 
translatione, printed in faoBimiis of 
the Poet*a writing, in Berlin ). 

Bitu-ranya C musieal drama ), 

1928 ; SeshBaktha( prose drama ; 
recast version of Go4^y Galad ). 

PalU FrUkfti ( address at Brl- 
DiketaD anuiTeisary ). 

PraUbkn ( tongs, with 
□otatioDS by Dinendranalb Tagore ). 
1929; £anM«apa»tj» ( addcesa at 
Co-operative Oonferenoe ). 

Paritran ( drama ; revised verstoD 
ol PrJlyatehitta ). 

JTUri {diary of the Poofc'i tours 
Id South Amerioa k Java ). 


Joga-Jog (novel )* 

Bar^mangal (eongs), 

( novel )« 

Tapati { prose drama ; based on 

0 BOni ). 

( poems ). 

1930 : IT C songs with 

notations by Diaendranath Tagore ), 
BhSiausitpher Pairtihali ( aeleetioD 
of letters written between 19l7« 
1923; dedicated bo KTrs. B. N, 
Mnkherjee ). 

1931 I Nabin ( musical drama )» 
FStha^Prachava II* III, A IV 

( text-books for Sshools ), 

Saha^' Path, I A II (lessons 
in Bengali for beginnerSt with 
verses ; illustrated by Kalabhavana 
artists ). 

(letters from 
Bussia ; dedioated to Surendran aih 
Kar ), 

(mnsioa] programme, 
with new songs). 

GttabiiSn IAII (eollagiion of 1136 
songs* arranged chTODOlogioatly )» 
Banablhii ( songs and poemSi. in 
praise of nature, including idatarUja, 
Bar^amangal nod J7fi6in ), 

(poetical seleotiouSf 
made by the Poet himself, with a 
preface ). 

PtaHhh^san ( address at the TOth 
Birthday oelebratlons Ju Caleutia ), 
Sopmochan ( musical drama ), 

1932 : GltabitOn 111 ( oalleotiou 
of 357 songs composed between 
1923-31 ), 

PanisrA ( poems ; dedicated to 
Atnlpraasd Sen ), 
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Kohler Jutrn ( twa short dramnia ; 
dedioated to Sarat Chaodra 
Cbatterfee )< 

Ftmti&cha (proBO po^mQ; dadiaated 
bo *'Nitu”, Nitindranabh Qaiiguly, 
bho Poet’s grandsoo ). 

1933 : Dui hm ( novel ). 

Bisva-bid^nlayer Hup (leaburee 

delivered at the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity )* 

Sik&hUr Bikirtm ( leotliras on 
educabioo delivered at the Calcutta 
University )* 

M^lniisher Vharvm ( KanaaLa lec¬ 
tures at the Calcutta UoiTersity ). 

Ohandalika ( drama ; EoglUh 
trauelatioD in V. B. QimrUrly, K. S., 
VoL in, Part III), 

T3>$h^r De^h ( drama based on 
the story Skit GaJpa (1892). 

EDglish branelatioD in the F. -P. Q,, 
N. S. VoL IV. Part IV ). 

BJXHAUri ( drama ). 

Bichiiriia (31 poems with 31 
pioturea drawn by the author and 
other artiste. Dedicated to Kanda- 
lal Boaeon hie 50th Birthday ). 

Bharat Patkik Bammohnn (essays 
on Baja Bammohan Boy ). 

1934 r N^lav^ha ( novel 

GJHhH (eongs of the rains). 
CAsr Adhy^a ( novel )* 

1936: SesA Saptak ( prose-poeme ). 

( poema ). 

SaarahitSH I ( notations of 50 
songs by Dinandranabh Dagore ). 

Atvp Baton ( revised edition ). 
1936: StjfcfAa Suangikaran (essay 
on eduoation ; English translatioDt 
Education Naturalised )« 


Nritya-Nstya Chitrangad^ {jnusi- 
cal version of the drama ); 

Chiir^ngad^ Svara- 
lipi ( notations to the above by 
^ifajaranjan Mazumdar ). 

Pancha-bhiit ( revised edition ). 

Fr^ktnnl (address bo ex-atudents). 

Patra-p^it ( prose poems ; dedica¬ 
ted to his grand daughter Nandita 
Devi and to Krishna Krlpalani, on 
the occasion of their marriage ). 

Chhctnda ( oasaya on Bengali 
prosody ; dedicated to Dilip Kumar 
Roy ). 

( prose poems ; dedica¬ 
ted to Sm. Beni Mahalanobia ). 

SMiyer PaM ( eesaye on litera¬ 
ture ; dedicated bo Amiya Chandra 
Chabravarty 

Pasch3,tij/a Bhrtnnan (revised edi¬ 
tion of Yvrop PrabUsir Patra 1882, 
and Yurop Jatrir DUyary 1893 ; 
dedioated to Chanichandra Dutt ). 

Bichitra Prdbandha (revised 
edition ]. 

Svorahttiin II (50 songs with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore 
and Anadi Dastidar ). 

Bangla Sahdaiattua ( revised edi‘ 
tion^ dedicated YLdhnshekhara 8astri). 
1937 ; Kkapchkadu ( hnmnrons 
poems I Ulus trabed by the Author ' 
dedicated bo Bajsekhar Bo$e )« 

Shey ( fantastio stones : illustra¬ 
ted by the author t dedicated to 
Charuohandra Bhattacbarya ). 

JSpZInc 0 PHrasye (an scoounb 
of the Persian touti with a reprint of 
Jltpau-JUtri : dedicated to Bama- 
nanda Ohatterjee ). 
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Kalaniar ( aooto-politioal essays ). 
Bisva-PariQhaya ( an intro^uo^on 
to SdieDfle for Bongati roodera ; dedi* 
onfced to Satyondranath Bose X 

Chkadnr Chhabi ( poems : illua* 
trated by Nan dal al Bose ; dedicated 
to "Banma*' Sm. Protima Tagore )♦ 
Pi^ntik ( poems, written dtiriog 
the anthor’a seriouB illness in 1937 
1938; Si^rnbftan HI ( songSt with 

notations by Dinendranath Tagore ; 
edited by 3. Ma^umdar ). 

Pathh 0 Pather Prnnth ( letters 
from abroad ). 

( poems * dedicated to 
Sir KUratan Sarkar )* 

B^nifl^-bkUs^-p^richay (introduo' 
tion to Bengali language ; dedicated 
to Siinitikumar Obatterjee ). 

Prahasini ( humorous poems ). 
Abhibhusan ( pamphlet; address 
at the Dpeniug of Sriniketan 
Emporium in Caleuttj^ ). 

Sam^j ( ravised edition ). 
Qltabitun 1 ( 6TS songs arranged 
Bubjeefc-wise ; of. 1931 ). 

1939 : Gltubit^n II ( 83fi songs )- 
Nfitfomtya Chandalikit ( a 
musieal drama, with notations by 
S. Mazutndar ). 

2kash-prad%p ( poems : dedloated 
to Sudbindrauath Datta }. 

Nptyanitiva SyUmSl ( musieal 
drama based on Parisodk ju Katht^ 0 
K^hin%; with notations by S. 
Mazumdar )- 

■ Patha^ Sanchaya ( letters from 
Europe and AmetJ-m, 1912-1& ), 
AbhibftSsan ( pamphlet t address 
at the laying of the foundation stone 
of "MabSjSti Sftdau'* in Galout^a). 


BabindrafUUher Bunt (pamphlet; 
address at the opening of Vidyasagar 
Memorial HaDr Midnapur ), 

ProsOid ( pamphlet : two artioles 
on Prasad Qhatterji^ an ex-student 
of Santiniketan ). 

Babindr^^rachart^baU II [ ooU 
looted works )» 

Anta/rdebain ( pamphlet t address 
at the Santioiketan AnniForsary ). 

1940 : Svarabit?in TV { soogs^ with 
notation by Kangalioharan Sen, edi¬ 
ted by S. Ma^umdar ), 

Nabaj^iak ( poems )« 

( poems ) 

Chitralipi (album of Drawings 
and Pain tings, with autographed 
verses ), 

Chh^ltt-belTL fprose ; reminisoenes; 
English tr» My Boyhood Days ). 

Tin Sanffi ( three short stonea ). 

Eogasasyaya ( poems written dur¬ 
ing the resent serious illness ). 
BabindTa^raohiinilbaU III-"V, 

Babindra-rachanobaUt AchctUt^ 
Somgrahnt Vol, I ( oomprising books 
withdrawn and out of print for 
decades : fatt Kahinif Bana-phutt 
BhagW’hf^daya^ Budrachanda* 
rntgaya^ Bibidha Praiangdi Nalint, 
Saisab SangU, and PraUbhdt 

1st edition 

1941 J Irogya ( poeme written 
during conv^ssoenee ; dedi dated to 
Sarendranath Ear ). 

Janmadin^ ( poems X 

Oalpa-aalpa ( short stories ). 

SabhyatStT SanJtat (address deli¬ 
vered on 14 April at Bantinlketan on 
the oecasioD of the Poet's &0th Birth¬ 
day oelebratlons ] 

BAbindrU'^rachan^bali Vlf VU, 
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19X2 QitanJali ( Song-qff«ri[igs ) : Foetus trausUtod hy tbe autbor 
ffom the ongiQflil Bongali; with au latroduotlon hy £. Yeats and a 
penoil-Bketob of bbo> author by W. Bothenstem, Dodicatod to W. Botheti- 
abein> Firet Limited Edition issued by the India Sooioty of Londont 1912, 
Ootober, First Published by Maamillau & Co,"* 1913, Maroh^ 103 Poems : 
from Oit^nsaUf 51 pieoes ; (Jitjntafya, 17 ; Naibetlya 16, Kheyn 11 ; 3 ; 

Chai^ll, Smaran, KAlpanH, Uisurga, Achals>yatan, egeh 1, 

1913 The Gaudensr : Poems translated by the author* Dedicated 
to W* B* Yeats. There is uo Bengali book of this name t the name has 
obviously been suggested by the first poem. Trsnslatod from Kshaniklt 26, 
KalpaHSi 16 ; Scmflr Tar% 9 ; CJuttfail G ; Uisarya 6 ; Qkiir^ 5 ; 3 ; 

KKelTl 3 ; Kh^yA 2 ; Ka4i O Komal, GUall k Suradolsdb 1 each. 

1913 The Crebobnt Moon : Child-Poems. Translated by the 
author^ With 6 illustratioos in colour ( by Abauindrsnath Tagore, Nanda- 
lal Boest Aeit Haidar, Sureudranath Ganguly. ) Dedicated to Bttirga 
Moore. 40 poems *. Most of the poems are from SUu ; JTai^i 0 Komal 4 : 
SotfOrT Tarh OltiTna^lya, 1 each. 

1913 Ohitra ; a drama. Translated by tho Author from Chitr^n^ 
gtulJX^ (1891 ). Dodioatfld to Mra. W* Vaughan Moody. First publiahed by 
the India Society of London. 

1914 The Kino op the Dark CitAikiBSH ; a drama. Translated by 
Kabitiob Obandra Sea (i. C* S. ) from Rsju ( 1910 ), 

Tub Post Oppicb : a drama. Translated by Devabrata Mukherji 
fro^ D^kghar { 1912 ): with a preface by W. B. Yeats* First priated at 
th« OuaU Press* Duudrum 19H, MacmilLan 6 Co., 1914, March, 

Sadbana ! The Bealisaiion of Life : EssayDedicated to Ernest 
Bbys* Leotures delivered at the Harvard University, U* 8, A., in 1912-13. 

One Hundred Pobus of Eabir : Traaslated by Babindranath 
Tagore, aaslsted by Evelyn TTuderhill, from the orlgiual Hindi text, as edited 
and rendered into Bengali by Pandit Ksbitimohan Sen* With a long 
introduetion by Evelyn Underhill* First Published by the India Society, 
London 1914* Macmillan A Co. 1915. 

1915 Thb Makaeani of Abakan r A Bomantio comedy in one 
Act, adapted by George Calderon, from the Bengali short story Daliya by 

k 

* Except where the name d Kiue other FuhRthiiT ti giTKO, the boohe whioh loLtew 
la the above hat ihould be taken as Maomttlan Tiiblleabtoni.—Bd. 



TAGORB Bl&THDAt NUMBER 


^lO 


Kabiiidranath Tagora. Illustrated by OlaTisab MilAa, With a ehsraoter 
ak#t43h^ of Babrndranath Tagore eocnpiled by Kedaraabh Pal Gupta. 
Published by PranciB Grifllthe* London, 

1916 PnxrtT GATHBntNa ; Poema translated from : Gltullt 16 ; 
Gltim^lyn 16 ; BalTikTl 14 ; Utsarga 8 ; KathU 6 ; Kh&ylt & ; STnarati 6 ; 
Chitra 3 ; Nailedya 2 ; Dharma Sangit 3 ; KalpanUr, Qi$anjali, 
MUn&si, JTorfi 0 Korml, Achalayato-n^ 1 eaoh. 

Hunqby Stones & Othhb Stohibs : The Hungry Stones 
( Kshudiia PZl?A3n, 1895 ) \ Victory ( Jaya^Farlljayai 1893 ) ; Once there 
was a King ( AAurnhhuva Kaihn 1893 ) ; Lord, the Baby ( Khoknr Pratyn- 
hartana, 1891 ) j The Kingdom of Cards ( Bkti Galpa 1692 ) ; 

Devotee ( Bo^htaTiii^ 1914 ); Vision ( DTisKtidlltm, 1898 ) ; Balme of Mfayaa* 
jore ( "FhiLkitrda^ 1896 ) ; Living or Dead ( Jihita O Mrita^ 1892 ) ; We 
Crown thee King ( Bajtiktl, 1898 ) ; Renundntioti ( Tyftga, 1893 ) i 
Kabuli wallah ( Kabitliw^iiaK 1392 ). 

Stray Birds : Kpigrama. the MacmiLLan Company, Now York. 
Pronbiapiece in colour by Willy Pogauy. Dedicated to T. Hara of 
YokohaQaa, Japan, 

1617 My Bbminibcbkcbs t Translated by Surendranath Tagore 
from Jfban Sffiritit J912. 

Sacrifice A Other Plays : Sannyaai or The Ascetic ( Frakrtir 
Praiishoilh, 1884 ) ; Maliui ( Millmi, 1896 ) ; Snorldcc ( Bisajjan, 1890 ) ; 
The Siog and the Queen ( 0 Eani^ 1889 ). 

The Cycle op Sprinc : A dram a» Translated from PAa;p«nt, 1916, 

Dedicated to the Boys of SanbiDJketan and to Dinendrauath Tagore 
''who la guide of these boya in their festivnla and treasure^boue^ of all my 
flongs." 

Fbbbonality : Eaeays, XjectnreB delivered in America ( 1916), 
Dedicated to 0. P. Andrews, Con tents : 1, What is Art. 2. The World of 
Personality, 3. The Second Birth, 4. My School, 6, Meditation, 6, Women, 

Nationalism : Kaeays, The Maomillan Co, N. Y. Lectures dalivered 
in Japan and the U.B>A. Dedicated to C, F* Andrews, 

1618 Gitanjali a PETTiT'^OATHBRiHO : Poems with illustrabloiifl by 
Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Kar, Abanindranath Tagore, Nabendranath 
Tagore, The Macmillan Company N, Y. 

Lover's Gift A Crossing ; Poems translated from *. BalUk^t 14; 
Kshanika^ 14 ; 10 \ GiiWnjali, 8 ; OlUmUlya, 8 ; N(iib$dyiir, 

Utsarga, 7 each ; CAitr3, 6 ] Smaran, OUM, ChaiiUh, KalfdfiXi, * eaoh ; 

* By Bamunaada Ohatterjae, AtmaJa X, OixmarMwai&T, Bev, Gi F, Andnwf. 
W. B-Taatfc 



Tagore’s English booeS }2t 

AchalZl^atan 3 ; PtHyaschitUt, 3 aaah ; 0 K(mal, 1 

«aoh I aboQt 9 from Dkarma Sangii. 

Mashi & Other Stobibs > M^bi ( Sesh^ Rnirit 1914 ) ; The 
Skeleton ( KAnkzil, 1892 ) ; The Auapiciona Vision ( Snbhadrshti, 1900 ) ; 
The Supreme Nigbt ( Ska 1892 ) ; aod Rani ( Sadar 0 Andar 

1900 ) : The Trust Property ( StmpaUi Samarpimat 1891 ); The Riddle 
Solved ( SamasydL Puraftt 1093 ) ; The Elder Sister ( Didi, 1B90 ); Subha 
( Stibh^, 1893 ) j The Post Master ( Pott Master, 1891 ) i The Biver- 
ataira ( Ghuier Kathd, IB34 ); The Castaway ( Zpad, 1895 ) ; Saved 
{ Uddhnra, 1900 ) ; My Fair Neigtibour ( Pratibtskini, 1B96 ), 

1918 Storibs FROU Tagore : Tbs Macmillan Co. N* Y. 

The Kabuiiwallah ( aee Hungry Stona, etc. ); The Home-oomiug 
( Chkutit 1893 ) I Once There Wae a King ( see Hungry Stones, etc. ) ; 
Master Mashai ( Master Mashai, 1907 ) i Sufaba (see Mashi, etc. ) » The 
Post Master ( Pdd ) ; The Castaway ( J&id } ; The Son of Bashmani 
{Bashmanir Chheh^ 1911 } ; The Babua of Nayanjor (see Hungry 
Stones, etc. ). 

1918 Thb Parrot's Training ; A Satire on eduoationai mebhoda.. 
—Thacker, Spink & Co. Calcutta, 1918. Illustrations by Abanindranath 
Tagore. Translated from Totakahini, 1918. 

1919 Thb Centre of Indian Culture ; Easay.With vignettes 
by Naudalal Bose. Fuhliehed by the Society for the Promotion of National 
Education, Adyar, Madras^ 

Thb HoifB AND THB WoRlD I A Novel. Translated by Sureudra^ 
natb Tagore from Ghare-Baire 1918. 

1921 Grbatbb India ; Eesaya. Translated by Surendranatb 
TAgore.—S. Ganeean, Madras. 

* Oontenta : 1. Our Swadeshi Samaj S. The Way to Get it 

Done ( 1905—^06 ). 3. The One Nationalist Party ( 1908 ]. 4. E&ab and 

Weat in Greater India ( 1909^10 ), 

Thb Wreck : A Novel. Translated from Bauka Vubi ( 1906 ). 
1921 The Fuqitivh : Poeme.'-Tbe Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Dedieated to W. W. Pearson. Oontente i The Fugitive ( Poems from 
different books : Lipiku, about 20 ; AfUnasf, Sonilr Tari^ ChartaU, 7 each ; 
OhitrU 6 ; HshanikUt jrshtni, Palataku, 1 eaoh ; Utearga, Balaka, B eaob ; 
Stuji 0 Kama I, Smaran, 2 eaob : IDteya^ Ottimalya, Kathil 1 each ). 

Kaoh and Devayani (from Biday a AifAislSp, 169B }; Ama and V in ay aka 
( from ;Sa|i 1$97, ); The Mother's Prayer (from Gundharir 3ifedati 1897 ); 
Somaka and Ritvik (from NarakbilSf 1397 ) ; Kama and Kunti (from 
Mama Kmti Savnbadt 1900). 



tA^RE BIRTHIIAt NtilifRE^ 


FOBMS FROM Tagobb : With ftQ iDtroduabioD by C. 7*. Aodrewi, 
Macmillan A Cc, pftintod at Haro Press, Calcutta. 

GlimPBEB of BBHOAti: Lattere. Tran slated by Surendranath 

Tagore from Chhinna Fatra (letters written during 1886-^1896 ), 

TnouOBT ItELioa ' The Maomillan Company N. Y. 19^1. pp, IIQ. 
Thoughts selected from varioos writings already published. 

1922 Creative Ukitv ! Essays A Lectures- Dedicated to Dr. 
Edwin H. Lewis* 

1924 Letters prom Abroad : Ganssan, Madras : Letters written 
principally to Ct F* Andrews from Europe during tbe non-co-operation 
days of 1921-^22* First appeared in Modem 1922. 

Gora I A Novel. Translated from Qatu by W, W. Pearson. 

The Ottrse at Farewell : A Drama* ( Translation of Bid^ya^ 
ahkislip ( 1893 ) in verse by Piof. E, J, Thompson. ( see above THa 
F ugitive )- 

1926 Poems : About 32 poems translated by E. J. Thompson in 
Bonn's Sixpenny Augustus Books of Modern Poetry. 

Talks ir China : Eseaye- Yiava-Bharati Bookshop, 10 Cornwallis 
Street. Lectures delivered in China in April and May, 1924* Dedieated 
*‘To my friend Susima ( Tae-mou-Hsu ) to whose kind office I owe my intro¬ 
duction to the great people in China.". , . . Introduction by Liang Obi Ohao, 
Preaide(Dt, Universities Association, Peking. 

Red OlEandbrb : A Drama. Translated from Bakta^Kare^. 

Broken Tibs & Other Stories : Broken Ties ( Chahtranga, 1916 ) ; 
Other Stories : In the Night ( Nisith6t 1895 ) ; The Fugitive Gold ( flvamn 
Mriga, 1892 ) ; OiribKla ( Megh 0 Battdra ) ; Tbe Lost Jewelsv( MhntAzirS, 
1893 ), Emancipation (from F^rithodh —a poem )* 

1928 Fireflies : The Macmillan Co. N. Y. Decorated by Boris 
Artzybasohoff. The author's note : *‘FireJ!Us bod their origin in China and 
Japan where thoughts were very often claimed from me ip my handwriting 
on fans aod pieces of silk." 

Letters to a Friend : Selected from letters written to 0. F. 
Andrews. George Alien A Unwin, Edited with two Introduetory 
Essaye by C. F. Andrews. Dedicated to the memory of W. W. Pearson, 
Berised edition of Litter* -fnm Abroadt 1921 , 

The Birthday Book : Beleoted from tbe Engliah works of Babindru'* 
noth Tagore, Edited by 0. F, Andrews. With 1 illustrations. 

Lbotubbr 4ND Addbersbb ; Edited. fay Prof, Anthony X. Scons of 
Borodo OoU^e^Oontents * 1, My Life, 2, My Bohool, 3, OlviUsaliou 
and pYogreBS, 4* donstrnetion Ve. OraatioDr 6, What il Arl^ 6. Nitionaliim 
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TAGOR£*S ENGU5H BOOKS 

in laditi 7. iDttirnatto&al RQlatioQe» 8. The Voice of Humamty, 9 . The 
Bealisaldon of the Infinite. 

1929 ThooghtB prom TagOBS : Edited by C. F. Aadrewa* With 
4 Portraits. 

1929 On Oriental Odlturb and Japan's Mission i A Lecture 
deliveted to the members of the Indo^Japaaeae Aeeooiationf at the 
Indnetrial Club, Tbhyop May 15, 1929. Published by the Indo-Japaneae 
AaBooiatioui Tokyo, pp, 2B. 

1931 The Child ; A Proee-poem ; George Allen & Unwin 1931. 
Written directly in English, Later rendered into BengaHi ae 
Betranslated into EDglish from the Bengali by Bbabani Bhatteoharya in 
The Golden Boat, 1932. 

The BbliqiOn of Man : The Hibbort Lectures, 1930, George Allen 
A Unwin. Dedicated to Dorothy Elmhiret. 

1932 The Golden Boat ; Poems, Transiabcd by Bhabani 
Bhattacharya, G, Allen A Unwin, pp, 121 ( S3 Poems from varioua works 
of Tagore ). 

MAH ATM A Jl AND THE DefbesSED HUMANITY - Written 
during Gandhiji's fast io Yeravda Jail, Visva*Bharati. Dedicated to 
Aoarya Ptafulla Chandra Bay appreciation of hU self-sacrifice for hie 
country and his students." 

1935 East AND West : Two open letters On international probleme 
by Gilbert Murray and Babindranath Tagore, An iDternational Series of 
Open Ijetters* International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Paris, 

1936 Education Katuralizhd : English translatioD by 
Surendranath Tagore of a Lecture delivered under the auspices of tbs New 
Eduoation PeUowsbip at the Senate Hall, Calcuttai February 1936. 
Piifited at the Santlniketan PresSi 

1937 The Gollbotbd FobMb and PlAyb of Babindranath Tagore. 
The MaomillaQ Co, N. Y. pp. 537, 

1940 My Boyhood Days— Translation of Chelehela by Marjorie 
Sykes. Visva-Bharati, 1941. First published in Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly , 1940. 



LIST OF TAGORE'S WRITINGS IN THE VISVA- 

BHARATI QUARTERLY 


old series. 

1923 

Vol. I, I, ViSVA-BaABATT* 

A VISION OF India's Histobv. 
TuvtnUuGfti^ bring their voire, 
Vol. I, IL The way to unity* 

This begi/ar*i} heart X cannot bear, 
tr. Kshjtiah Gbaudra Ben^ I^C.S- 

A Masque or Barth and man : 
BY ArTBUB GbDDBS ( iT]€lud6fi filiC 
soDgB of Eabindracabb )■> 

Notes and Comments. 

With the song I am a song, 
tr^ K^bitlsb Chandra S^d. 

Val. Ip UL The Indo-Isanians. 

Jiidgmmt. —^r* K. 0* Son. 

Notes and Comments 

1924 

Vol* I, rV* The Cab or Time 
( drama * '*££ler JfitrK” )» 

The JFreedom qf Neglects 
tr. K. 0* San* 

Notes and Comments. 

W. W. Pearson. 

Vol* III 1 What then ? 

Pve lovtd this world. 

Ir* K. 0- Sen* 

Notes (inolndM addmo at Ih* 

lit anoiveraary of BrioilcetaEi )* 


Vol* II, I. The Guest House of 
India ( reply bo the address given 
by the Saras\7ats, at Santa Oruz» 
near Bombay ). 

Vol H II* Notes and Comments* 
Ashutosh MUKKBRJi ( m raenio- 
tiam ). 

Rabindranath to Chinese 
Students (report of hia talk to 
Ghineae students on arrival at Shau- 
ghai ), 

Special Number : Red Oleandbhs 
(drama : '^Rakta ttarabi'** With 
illuatratioDa by Gagauendranath 
Tagore ). 

Vol, II, m. City and Vidlaoe* 
The Magnijieence of Death. 

Notes and Comments* 
Conversation between Habin* 
dbanath Tagore anw Goveekor 
Ten of Bhansi, China* 

Rabindranath's Answebsi- to 
Questions by the students of 
Tbinq Hua CollBOB { a report )* 

1925 

VoL Dp IV. International Bela* 
TiONS ( a leoture deUvered in Japan )■ 

Whm all wy doors are open. 

The Song Bird. 


* TRIh dt Un« d 1 poems ^ he io 4 Ai(icii ABTICLES, BTOim and 
dEAMAB will bfl In roman, tb« aatuis el the Im* two bMng Indleated Id hceckthu^Hd* 



TAGORB'S writings in the V* B. QUARTERLY 


Noras ( Some p4ges from the 
Foet'fl travst diary ), 
voi m L The Voice of Hbma- 
NI 7 Y ( *a AddreBA At Milan, ItAlv 

Italia* 

The Sktlekmt 

Noras AND Comments (an 
addreaa to the Indian Oommunity in 
Jftpan ). 

Babindaanath's Farewell to 
Milan. 

The Soul of the Bast (an 
addresB to the Japanese pMsengers 
on boaid the S. S. Snufa-Maru ). 

Vol. Ill, II. Tub Indian Ideal of 
Mauriaqb. 

TFtfA a Oratul ScheTiie in Mind. 

The Cleanser ( SAtyondranath 
Diitt'e *8oavenfior* in Hablndra- 

nath's tran Halation ). 

Notes and Comments ( a dia- 
eonrse in South America on Christ^ 
mas morning ]. 

DESHBANDHU CniTTAHANJAN DAS 
( a memorial note autographed )» 
TuaiiH ABE BUFFERINGS, HTO. {a foW 
linea oa the sigoiSaanoe of Buffering ). 

Barindbanath’s Last Tour ( a 
report of interview by the Free 
Preaa of India ). 

Vol. in, m. Judgment. 

Come mv Lover* 

Bbd Oleanders ( anthor*a intor- 
pretatiou of the drama ), 

■ Vol III, IV. The Philosophy of 

OUR Pboplb ( Preatdential addreae 
at' the Indian PhiloBophioai 
Oongresi ). 

The Wreath of Victor^^ 


3iy 

Notes and Comments. 

VoL IV, I. The Mbanino of Abt. 
April, 

The Mess&ffe,. 

Farewell address to Prof. 
CaRIjO Fobmichi. 

Vol, IVp U. Thf Rule op the 
Giant. 

Take My Master. 

Notes and Comments. 

Vol. IV, III A POET'S SonooL. 

Sahitation.—tT. E. ThomBon. 

Notes and Comments (from a 
letter to C. F. Aodrews ). 

Barindbanath Tagore's Inter¬ 
view with Signora Salvadori- 

1927 

Vol. IV, IV, Fire^Jlies, 

SWAUl SBADDHANANDA (transla¬ 
tion of a metnorlal speech at Santi- 
niketan ). 

Vol. V, I. The Dancing Giel's 
Worship (drama : *'Natir Puja"). 

To Bitddha ott Hie Birifulay ( the 
original aong also given !n Devnagari 
and Bengali Bcript ). 

Notes and Comments. 

Vol. V, u, The PEDTCiPiiia of 
Literatubb (ftom“9&hityer Pathe")- 
Vol. V, a Notes and Comments 
( Preeidertial addreas on Inter¬ 
national Oo-operatora' Day, Cal- 
ontta ). 

Some Lbttbrs ( two letter a in 
reply to J, T. Sunderland and Henry 
Barbuase ). 

Letters Written ok the way 
TO Java (foar letters, in translation). 
Vol. V, Ul« Sotpe P^wn^. 

Bitwan/ga (The Dance of the 
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TAGOKE BIRTHDAY NUilBBR 


SeaBons : prclogue to musical play). 

Visva-Bharati Bulletin : Ouit 
FoTJNDER-PaRSIDHNT IN MALAY A 
(report ol his tour aad hiB talks). 

1928 

Vol. V, IV, Letters from: Java. 
Vol* VI, L do 

VoLVI, U. do 

Baul Songs ( introduotion to a 
ooLlsetion of BauL songs ). 

Vol- Vf, IQ. Letters prom Java 

to Ara^jinda — 

fn K, 0* Son. 

Notes and Comments. 

Ram Mohan Soy ( an addroBft 

On the ocoaaloa of tho Biahsao 
Centenary ). 

1929 

Vol, VI, IV* Ijbttehb prom Java. 

i7e mb' Chiita, 

fr, Indira Devi Choudhurani. 

Tub Next World (report of 
a converfiation vrith the Poet). 

Notes and Comments. 

Tee Function op Library 
( &cl drees at the All India Library 
. Conference ), 

VoL VU, 1 & IL Message to tub 
Parliament op Reijojons» 1929* 
Tub Philosophy op Leisure. 
Message op Farewell to 
Canada. 

Ideal dp Education (an addroas 
to the Concordia, Tokyo, 1929). 

India and Europe ( an inter¬ 
view given at Canada, May, 1939 )* 
Rabindranath's visit to 
Canada and Japan ( inolndes 
a long aummaty, by Canadian 
Press, of the Poet's leotnre on 


"The PrinoipleB of Literature" ^ 
his statement to a representative of 
The Japan Adviser at Tokyo on the 
11th May, 1339; an interview at 
Ilonolnlu ; an interview with a Chi¬ 
nese Delegation at Tokyo, ) 

A Letter (to a Enropean lady ), 
VoK VO, UI. We are borne in the 
armi ^ the agelesi light ( composed 
for the opening day celebrations 
of the Indian College, Montpellier* 
France ). 

Five Elements (introductory 
chapter to "Panchabhut") ir. Author. 
Gleanings prom Letters— fr* 

1930 

VoT. VII, IV. President's Tour in 
Canada ( extracts from Dulkonsie 
Beview^ July 29 )* 

VoJ. VIII, I & 11. Letters prom 
Russia, tr. H. Sanyal. 

Rabindranath Tagore in 
RUSBIA (includes report of iuterviews* 
replies to addresses of welcome, 
several talks and comments on Soviet 
activities). « 

Voi. Via International 

Goodwill. 

Meeting of the East and West. 

Birthday Message prom thb 
Poet ( on the occasion of hia seven¬ 
tieth birthday celebrations), 

1931 

Vol. Via IV. Mbbsaqb to the 
Society op Friends. 

The First and Last Prophets 
OF Pbrsu, 

The Educational mission of 
THB ViBVA-BHARAXI. 



'I'AGORE^S WarriNdS in the V, B, tjuARl^ltLY 


NEW 3 ERIES 

1935 

VoL I, L Where the mind is with- 
wt/ear (autographed ). 

Art and tradition. 

The Kopai. 

The Sanial Woman* 

The fqnotton op Liter atitre 
( from '*SShityA”^fr. Suiendranatii 
Tagore )* 

VoL 1, U. And an endless 

wonder. 

Kalidasa* 

TnB GUANOING AoH ( "Olan- 
tar" ) 

My heart feels shy* 

vot. I, m. BBLiQioua Education^ 
My friend { oonoluding 
poem of "Sheaher Kabitu” )♦ 

The Matbrial op Lithkatubb 
( from **9fthitya”; tr* S. N. Tagore), 

1936 

VoL I IV, The Judging op 
Lithraturb( from *'Sahitya" ^ 

^r. S, N. Tagore ), 

In the spring time ( “Bithika"' ). 
You ask me, mother ( 
Bh&lSnEth" ). 

Vol, D, L The Gbbat and the 

SMALL C*Ohhoto 0 Boro’*— 
ir, S.N, Tagore), 

I cannot remember my mother. 
The 8 ensb op Beauty (from 
'^flahityft"’”irp S* N, Tagore ). 
voi. n, 11. triflVBBBAL LITBRATUBB 
(from "Sabityo'*“tr, S* Tagore), 
Along Time's Chariot Path. 
LaughtBE ( from *'Fanobabhut’* 
fr* 8 * N, Tig ore* ) 

VolU, IIL Tkb Pkidosophy op 


5i7 

Literature ( from*'B£hityer Pathfa" 
tr* S, N- Tagore ). 

SciBNTino Curiosity (from 
*'Panohabbut"— ir. S, N. Tagoro ). 

1937 

Vof, II IV. The Meaning of a 
Poem ( from ‘‘Panobabbtifc*'—“ 
tr* 8, N, Tagore). 

Kach and DBBJANI ( Dramatid 
Poem^^ri K. B, Kripalaal}, 

Journey in Persia— 
fr, S, N, Tagore, 

A Prayer* 

Vol. Ul, I ADDRESS AT THE 

Parliament of Religions. 

Till? Nexus of Beauty ( from 
'^Panchabbut'*— tr* S. K. Tagore), 
China and India (oddreafl at 
the openiog of the CbiDeaa Ilall at 
SaotiniketaD, April 14, 1937 ). 

To Africa. 

The Gift—tr. K. C. Sen. 

Vol. Ill, II, Journey to Persia, 
Exchange cf gifts, 

SURSTAKOE AND FORM ( ftOm 

“Panchabhut’“(r, S, N, Tagore ). 
Vol. 111,UL Man and Woman (from • 
■^Panchabhut"— tr* S. N, Tagore }* 
Awakening 

Mahatma Gandhi ( A apoeoh at 
Gandbiji’a birthday oelebrationBi 
Santioiketan — tr* 8. N, Tagore ), 

To the Painter* 

1938 

VoL III, IV, A Fantasia on 
Poetry ( from ^'Pftnohabbut**— 
tr*. S, N, Tagore ), 

tJHAHDALlKA (drama— 

tr* K, B, Kripalaol }, 

A Lbttbb, 
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Vol- IV, I. WitTihippers 0 / Bvddk/jt, 
An Tmpreii/iiion* 

Visitation — it. K. Boy. 

Vol. IV. II* On ths Way to 
Japan— tr . liidirA Devi Oliowdhura-Tii. 
Birthday ^tr. K* Roy* 

An Addrbss ( to newly admitted 

sbudoute at fiftntimketati ). 

VoL IV, 111* Betril^iion. 

Tks Outcast —^7■. K* Roy* 

Ok the way to Japan ( Gout . 
ir, Indira Devi Chov^dhonLni^ 

Poet to Poet (full text of oorres-^ 
pondoncs between Yono Nog neb i and 
the Poet on the Sino-Japanese oon- 
fliet )* 

The Kanchan Tree .— tr- K* Roy* 
Sift Jaoadib ( PreHidential ad¬ 
dress at the first death anniveraary of 
J* O. Boee, Bose Inatitute^ Catoubtat 
November 30^ 1938 )* 

1939 

Vol* rV, IV* Tasiibu 
or Kingdom of Cards ( drama )* 
tr. K. R. Kripalanb 
Vol* V, L Parisodh — tr. Ki Boy* 
JoyUy the Gardener —fr* E* Roy. 
Vol* V, IL Stray Thoughts 
Recalled* 

SflESHllR KABITA ( Novel— 
tr. K* B* Kripalani and R, Roy }* 
Vol* yjai Denre for a Human Soul. 


Antardevata { a seriuon at 
Bantinibetan Mandir* Deo, 33, 
1939— tr. A* Ohakravarty ). 

1M0 

Voi. V, IV* Satyam (a leotnre in 
China, 1934 ; previously published ). 
VoJ. VI, 1. Charlie Andrews ( an 
addreea at Santiniketan Mandlr, la 
memory of 0. F* Andrews, April 
I940””(r* M. Sykes. ) 

Two Foehns. 

Birthday—tr. K* Boy* 

RusATi E KOI,AND ( eitraot from 
a letter, IDlS—'ir* A* Chakravorty )* 
Vol VI. II* SaxuntalA : Ita Inner 
Meatiing. 

Uy Boyhood Day^ C '*0hbol#- 
bela''™fr* M, Sykes }* 

Vol* VI, III* Atonement — 
tr. K, Boy* 

Four Poems ( written during 
cDiivalosoenoe^ 1940 )* 

My Boyhood Days ( Cont. ) 

IMl 

Vol* VI, IV. The Bird^Men— 
tr, K, Roy. v 

Civilisation and PRooBBsa 

( from '^Talkfi in China"" )* 

Indictment — tr. K. Boy* 

Gandhi Makaraj — tr. the Author, 
Muxta-Dhara (drama,— ir. M. 
Bykee )■ 



List OF TACSORE’S WRITINGS IN THE 

MODERN REVIEW ( 1910 ^ 1941 .) 

1910 Nov, The Innocent Injurkp 


Feb. Tiib IJunghy' Stones ( short 
story } ; tr. Pann^lal Bobs. 

1911 

Jan. Thb PqstuabTbB (short story); 
ir. Debendransth Mitra. 

Feb. Saki^NTAlA « its inner mean¬ 
ing ; ir^ Jadonath Sarkar. 

Mar. The Puture of India, 
ir. S, D, Varma. 

Jawmakatha* (from ; 

ir* Ajitkumar Chakravarty and A. K. 
Coomaraswamh 

Apr , Thb Eise and FaIiL of tee 
Sikh Fowee ; tr, Jadunath Sarkar* 
Bid^y OR FARBWBIiIi* { from 
"Bi^u") ir* Author A A. K. Coomara- 

Afoy. FrutUesi Cry j™" 
tr. Lokendracath Palit. 

*Thh Iufaot op Europe on 
India fr. Jadnaath Sarkar, 

•Titn^i Baja and Bani (short etory); 
tr. Keahabohaudra Banerjee. 

July* The lupACT OF Europe on 
India ( oontd, ); tr, Jadouatb Sarkar. 
Auq. Ths Death qf a Star (^^TKrak&r 
Xtmahatya") ir. h* Palit. 

Sepi. Beauty and SBLE-coNTBOii; 
ir. JTadtuiath Barkar. 

JHV JViifcer'tf HbuoB— 
iK Maud MoOarthy* 

* Titles ol Pixena aze In ItalloB. 


( short story ) ; it. Reehab Chandra 
Baotierfee, 

Dec. ViOTORioua in Defeat (ahori 
story (*"Jai FatSfay^O ; ir. Jadunath 
Satkar, 

1912 

Jan. The Cabuliwallah < short 
story ); ir. Sister Nivedita, 

Feb. To the Ocean ( ^'Samudrer 
Piati" ) ; ir. B* V. Mukberjee* 

The far ojf ( "Ami Chanchaia 
Hey" ) ; ir* S* V. Mukherjea. 

Mar. India's Epic ; tr. Jadunath 
Sarkar. 

Apr, Sparks from the Anvil 
{ epigram matio Teraea ). 

Jvne WoMAN^S Lot in East 
A West ; ir* Jadunath Barkar. 

The Buprsub Kioet (ehott story : 
"Ek Bstri"); ir. Jadunath Sarkar. * 
Sept, The Infinite Lotte— 
ir* by the Author* 

The Small — tr. by the Author. 
TotUfi — tr. by the Author. 

Oct. Tee Biver Stain ( short 
story r "QhSter KathS" ); 
tr. Jadunath Barkar* 

Notiw Inutil&^tr. by the Author. 

Dee. Thb Spbing-hhad of Indian 
Civilisation ; ir. Jaduuath Sarkar. 

Adauant ( abort story ); 
ir> Jadunath Sarkar* 
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1913 

Apr^ Bach Conpliot (addraaa 
delirered the Gongrese of the 
National Federation of BeligJoue 
Liberals held at Hooheaber, Kew 
York I 

June. CoMUTTNAL Life in India : 
tr. Jaduoath Barkar- 
July. ThB RBI.ATION OP THE 
TJN 1 VBB 3 B AND TUB INDIVIDUAL 
{ addreaa delivered in Ijondon ), 

My Inteepeetation op 
Indian History ( *'Bharatharaher 
ItihSaher DhSrfi) ; ir, Jadnnatb 
Barker. 

Sept. My interpretation of 
Indian History ( oonfc, ) 

Oct, Kalidas, the Moralist ; 
tr, Jadunath Sarkar. 

Nov, 'FoetAs^tr, by tbe Author. 

Dec. The Btagh (‘'Eangamanflba'T ; 
tr, S. N, Tagore. 

1914 

Jan, Eybsorb ( noveb ''Cbokher 
Bali" ); (r. S. N* Tagore. 

( Befrialieed : eoneluded In December 
isaue )- 
Dec, Focme, 

1915 

Jan. My Heart 11 on Fire ( ^'Tuini 
je Burer Agon" ). 

Feb, Son Uniketan (The Sohool 

Song ). 

July, A Peace Hymn from TheAiharva 
Veda t To Baronesa B, Suttner ) ; 
tr, Babindranath Tagore. 

Oct, Unity in Ditfertify, 

1916 

Jan, HT BsiflKIBCBNaBS 
( “Jibanunribi" ; tr, S. K. Tagore, 


Berialiaed: oondaded in tbe December 
iflsue). 

Feb, Ahalya "'AhalySr Prati^*. 

Thb Cycle op apsiNO ( aynoposia ). 
Apr, MASHI ( ahorb story ) ; 

D*. W. W* Fear eon. 

Indian Students and Western 
Teachers. 

A Prayer. 

Got The Sony of the Defeated, 

1917 

Jan, Letters ( '^Ghhinna Patra''; 
fr. 3. N. Tagore. Serialised : eonetnded 
in the August Issue). 

May. GiribaXpA ( abort story : 
"'Manbhanjan” ; ir* by the Author ). 
June. The Spirit op Japan. 

The Lost Jewels { short story t 
'*Manihara" ; (r- W. W. Pearson). 

The Sunset of the century 

{ "Batabdir Surya"' ). 

July, Tub Nation. 

A Shattered Dream (short story 
''Durasha*' ; tr. C* F. ANDREWS, 
with the help of tbe author )* 

Auy. The Editor ( shorl story ; 
^'SampSdak'’; tr, W. W. Peareoo, 
with the help of the author ), 

Sept. The Day is come 
( '^Desha desha oandita kari’* ). 

Thou Shalt Obey ("Eartar 
IflhhSy Karma” ) tr, S, N. Tagore. 
Owi. The Medium op Education 
( "BikflhSr Bahan” ) ir, B, N. Tagore. 
Abe. The OOHGLUSiON ( short story 
*'Samapti” tr, 0. F* Andrews ), 

Dec, The Small and the Great 
( "Chboto O Bado" ) tr, S. N. 
Tagore. 

In The Nigbt { short story 
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"Niiilbi" ) ir, W. W. Pearsonr 

'With the help of the 

To India ( from “Naibodya” ) 
tr* W* W* P^T&on A 13, 13* Speigbt, 
("MStrl ma,tidir;a ptinya 
angana'* ) tr. Ptof. Ma nomob an 
Ghosa. 

191 ft 

Jan. Four Poem ( Elusive j 
Adrenture ; Booklees ; Bpdag ; ) 
Autumn (^'%1 hemanber santi”} 
tr. W* W* Fearson 

Freedom (''Mukta karo^ mukta 
taco". ) 

At Home and Outside ( Novel: 
“Ohare-Baire"* later publiahed by 
MacmiUao & Oo, aa The Home and 
the World, Berialiaed: concluded 
in the December iesne ). 

India's Prayer^ 

Feb. Victory to thee^ Builder of 
India's Destiny < translation of the 
famous nattonal song, Jana gana 
moTta . * . by the Author). 

March. Despair not (*'Tor Spon jSno 
ehbKrbe tore"). 

The Parbot's TaAlNiNa ( allego¬ 
rical satire on ednoation ). 

Apr. The Captain will come to his 
helm. 

Speak to me my friend cf him. 
June. The Conqueror. 

The Mrrtino of the East & 
THH West. 

July. At the Orosb Roads. 

Sept. Thb Object and Subject of 
A Store) ( In answer to the letter of 
a lady oriticismg '*Qhare-BlUre** or 
"At Home and Ontside" } 

OeL Hope. 


Noo. VEBNACUIjAR for THE M, A. 
Degree { a letter ), 

1910 

May. TttB Message of the Forest. 
June. Mother's Pbaybb ( dramatic 
poem *^Gandhitrir Abedan" ). 

July. Letters prou an Onlooker 
ir. S, N* Tagore. 

Letter to Bomain Holland 
( Ici reply to M. Holland's letter ). 

Any. Trial of the Horse ( allego- 
rical satire ). 

Sept. The Bun away ( short story ). 
tr. S- N, Tagore, 

Nov. Autumn-Festival (drama. 

** Sarodotsoh" ). 

1920 

Jan. A Letter on Aukobindo 
Ghosh ( With reference to Jadunatb 
Sarkar^S review of The Ilome A tAe 
World. 

Prayer. 

Apr. KAKNA and Kunti ( dramatic 
poem ), 

June. Towards the Future* 

July, The Trial (drama i "Lakhgmir 
Pariksha"). 

1921 

Afar* On Oonstructivb Work 
( a letter ), 

Apr. OoR Swadeshi Samaj : 
tr. S. N. Tagore* 

A Ory for PBACE* 

On British Msntality in 
Relation to India ( a letter ). 

May. The Wav to get it Done. 

tr. S. N* Tagore* 

Letters, 

June . East and West in Crbater 
India, ir . ft. H* Tagore. 
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TAGORE BIRTHDAY NUMBER 


Atiff. Lbxibrs. 

SepL East akd West. 

Lbxtbrb* 

The Song. 

Oci, Teb Hidden Tebasurb {sbort 
story ) tr* W. W* Fearson* 
Lettbbsprom Abroad, 

The Call of Truth 
N<3v. Thb Union of Cultukbs* 
Letters from Abroad. 

Dec. Thb Modern Aqb. 

Letters From Abroad. 

1922 

Jan. Letter prom the Atlantic. 
Letters from Abroad. 

Veb. A Story in Four Chapibrs 
( abort novel : ^'Ghaburanga^^). 
Lbtters from Abroad. 

Afar. A Btoby in Four Citaptbiis 
( Contd ). 

Apr. A Story in Four Ohaptbrs 

( Oontd). 

Pilgrim ( from "BaUkI" ), 

Maif. A Story m FOUR Chapters. 
(Gontd 

Thb Watbepall 

( drama, "Muktadhirfi" X 
' June. Lbtterb from Asboad. 
Julif. Lbtters from Abroad. 

(Inoludea branslabtoti of a 
poem Woman"). 

Jvu. Letters from Abroad. 

SepL Ficittre (from BalftkS ). 
tr. K. 0. Sen. 

Nov. I have loved this world's face 
( from }. 2V. K. 0. Sen. 

Lettbbs from Abroad. 

Dee. Afg Songs thejf are tilts moss 
(from '*Balfkft“ ). 
tr. £* 0, Sen* 


Letters FROM Abroad. 

1923 

Jan. io Dec : GoRA ( novel ). 

JV. W, W. Feataon* 

1924 

Jan. The PitofiLBM. 

Felf. The Gab of Time ( A drama 
in one act reproduced from the . 
r. H. Quarterly }. 

Auff. The Fourfold Way of India. 
OcL The Schoolmaster. 

1925 

Jan. To The Profle op Japan. 
Mar. Tempest 

Apr. The Place op Sciencei , 

( Farewell Lecture at Japan }. 

May. Truth. 

To the Child- ( Spoken at Kyoto 
Girre College }. 

My School [ Lecture in Japan ). 
The DbaTH TrAPPjC ( tbe original 
Bengali written in 1381 ). 

June. Getting A Nor Getting 
(Translated by the Author from 
paragraphs written by him while on 
his voyage to the West). 

July. Letters to a Friend 
{ To 0. F. Andrewe }. ^ 

Aug. Lbttbbb to a Friend 
( To 0. F. Andrews ), 

S^t* LHTTBB8 TO A FrIEND 
(To C* F. Andrews & W* W* 
Pearson). 

The Cult of the Ghabka* 

Dec. STEIVINa FOB SWARAJ. 

1926 

Jm. To Bouain Bolland, 

Thb Peilosopey'^ op ouh Pboplh 
( Presidential Address at the Itidian 
Pbilosophioal Gongresa). 
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Babirdrawath Taqobb ani> 
Kni&hthood. 

1927 

Mar. Th» Sudra Habit. 

Apr, On the Birthday of B^uddha^ 
Jultj. Spring that in iwj Gourtyard. 
( Prom''Anthology of McM^ern Indian 
Poetry"' ed* Gwendoline Goodwin ). 
Oct. To Jam ( 1927 ), 

Nov^ To iStom ( Bangkok, 1927 ). 

1928 

Feh. Siam. 

May. The Saraswati Puja in tub 
City Oollboh Hostbti. 

July. The Patriot ( abort atory ). 
it. by the Author. 

Aurobtndo Ghosh. 

Stp. Ram Mohan Roy. 

Oct. MRSSA'rB to the World 
Leaotje for Peace. 

Dcc^ Europe* Asia* and Africa. 

1929 

Ftb. Mbssaoe to thb Pahliambnt 
OF RBLiaiONB. 

Address to the Sikh Commu¬ 
nity IN Canada- ( Reported from 
metnory by 0. P* Andrews ). 

Aug. A Weary Pilgrim t a poem 
oamposed on the Oeean for 

Aaahi Shimbnn dated 3* 3. Taiyo 
Maru* May 3» 19S9 ). 

Interview to the Newspaper* 
MEN at Ban Fbahoisco h 
Deo. I Jcnovj my daye end—^ 
tr, Indira Devi Ohandfaurani. 

A Prayer. 

tr. Indira Devi Chaudhuranl. 

On taking Oath of Loyalty 
(letter written to Charlee Andrews). 

45 


1930 

Jan. ORGAKrSATIONS. 

Feh* Wealth dfe Wblpabb. 

Deo . My Pioturbh. 

1931 

Jan. My School (Interview at 
Moscow ), 

Pfjtwi of life HTtd love. 

Mar . Will Durant's 
''The Case for India" (review). 

May. Voiceless India. 

( a review of Gertrnde Emerson's 
book 'Wokelesa India” )* 

Jun^. My Educational Mibsion* 

The Toy Citadel — 

tr. Nageodranath Gupta. 

July. Princely Pride — 
fr. Nagendranath Gupta. 

Sept . The Soviet System, 

Ntw. Address ( to the AU Bengal 
HusUra Students eonforenoe ). 

To Gmtanta Buddha 
C written in view of the 
Muiagandhakuti Vifaar. Snrnath ). 

1932 

Jan. Fcems ( 14 poems )* 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
(tranBlated from the Poet's Bengali 
speech at Bantiniketan on Gandhiji^a 
last birthd^vy ). 

Feb. Queitione. 

June. To Kalidaea — 

fr. Nagendranath Gupta, 

July. Art ( Addreaa at the 
reception by the Literary Booiety of 
Tehran, May 1,1932 ). 

Oct. To FHBfilA, 

Dec. Rural Welpark Methods 
( Comments on "Review of Rural 
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Welfftfo Aativillas in ludiSf 1933" 
by C. 'F. Sirioktaud ). 

1933 

Jan. Thi Victim, 

"Hbbbl India" {rfivi&w of "B&bol 
India" by H- Nh Braiisford )« 

Mar, Bam Mohan Boy 
(Presidential Addrsas at the Bam 
Mohao Boy Centenary inaugural 
meeting, February IS, 1933 ]* 

June. Tagobb to Gandhi 
( Two letters to Mahatma Gandhi), 
Dec. The Working op the Lbaoub 
OP Nations { an interview between 
the Poet and Prof> Zimmern ). 

Asian Cultural Rapproche¬ 
ment { written on 9.13, 33 with 
reference to a resolution passed by 
the llindu Mahasabha ), 

1934 

June. Oh Russia. 
tr* Dr. Sasadhar Binha. 

Aftg. SOPBBMB MaN' ( Readership 
Lecture at Andhra Univereity. 

Breezy April, Vagrant April. 

_ Sept. “1 AM He”. (Readership Leeture 
at Andhra Dniversityp 10. 12. 1933 ). 

Moral Warfaeb, (Message to 
the Society of Friends, Irelacd). 

1935 

Jan. Poems* 

June. Question. 

tr. by Hriahikeata Bhattaeharya, 

July* Today I gain you truly* 

Aug* The Car-Fbbtival. 
tr. ^ Hrisbikesb Bhattaeharya. 

193 ^ 

Apr. A Person* by the Author* 
June* Why Deprwt mccf My Fate* 


A Fobt*s Biography. 

Aug. Thb Solution op the 
Problem ( abort story ). 

Communal Dboision. (Prest- 
denta] Address at a OAloubta Gon- 
ference, 1$. 7. 36 K 
ScjjL OUTCAaT ( abort etory ). 
tr* S. N. Tagore. 

Oct. False Hopes ( abort story ). 
tr* 3, N, Tagore. 

Deo* The Waypauinu Woman 
t short atory ) tr. S. N. Tagore, 

1937 

Jiwi, The Lost Jewel (short story) 
tr. 3, N- Tagore. 

Fei^* Peemj : {i) Morning* (ii ) The 
NigAt Lamp — tr* Lalit Mohan 
Chatterjee* 

Apr. Religion op tub Spirit and 
Sbotarianism (Address at Sri Bam* 
Krishna Centenary Parliament of 
RBiigiona ), 

The Music op the Wings. 
ir* Arabinda Bose, 

May. China and India. ( Address 
at the opening of Cbeena-'Bhavana at 
Santiniketan, 

June, Birthday* 

Sept* Insult to Man*s Humanity, 
AND Penal Excess ( Address at 
Bantinlketan on Andamans Day ). 
tr* Amiya Chakra vat ty, 

Dec. JAGAD19H OHANDBA BoBE. 

1936 

Jan. jAGADiSH Chandra Bobe 
( Talk to students at Bantiniketan. 
tr* 5. Ifv Tagore ]. 

A Letter to an Indian 
Frond o Japan ( A* M. Bahay). 
Oct* Letter to Noguchi. 
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N&tf. Letter to Noguchi. 

Dee, JagaDISr Ohandra Bosb and 
H is Institute. 

1039 

July, Diffusion of Eduoation. 

It, AeqaI KriBhaa Mukhorj^a. 

The CoNaRESB (to Dr. 
Amiya Chakro-varty ), 

(r, 8 - N. Tagore. 

Sepi. Other Tikieb 
tr. Amal Kriehoa Mukherjea, 
Address (Mahajtati Sad ah). 
Nov* Arhaoeddon. (Letter to 
Dr. Ainiya Ohakravarty). 

Dec. The Oiueis. { Latter to 
Dr. Amiya Chakrararty). 

194G 

Jan* The Indwelling Divinitv. 
tr* Dr. Amiya Ohakravarty. 

Poem ( Cbrietmaa, 193^ ). 


India's Probleu. 

The Song Bird* 

Apr* My Last Talk in China. 

1941 

Jan* Once you had lent to my eyei. 
tr* the Author. 

Becovery 

fr* Dr, Amiya Chakravarty. 

That Day* 
tr* the Author. 

Art in Education ( Letter to 
H, E. Tai OhUTao ), 

Afar, The Oreat Syvtphonyt 

tr* Amiya Obakravarty A Eabitiah 

Roy. 

May, Birthday, ir* Kahitiah Boy. 

Crisis in Civilisation ( Ad- 
dreaa on the oeoasion of SOth birth¬ 
day celebration at Sautlniketan). 
June* Sabald — ir, Kahitleb Boy* 
Woman ihou art blessed — 
tr. Kabitieh Boy. 



BOOKS WRITTEN ON TAGORE* 


BEKGAU 


TITLE AUTHOB 

JibaD'Bmriti AutobloB^c^phii^&t 

Obh«le-belil 

Kabya Farikraiiiil A jib Kumar Ohakrayarty 

Babiodranath ... m 

BabiySna ... Amarendracatli Boy 

RabindraDath ... Anil Chandra Gboah 

Jiban-Sbilpi ... Annada Shankar Boy 

BabiDdrastlhityo BbSrator B^ni ... Benay Kumar Sarkar 

JSti Gathan^ Babmdmnath ... Bharat Chandra Majumdar 

Raktakarabir MarmakathS ... Bholauath Ben Gupta 

Boaliat Babmdranatb Bijoylal Chattopadhyay 

Bidrohi Rabindranath 
BabindraaSbitye Palliobilra 
Kibye Rabindranath 
Eftbi-RaBbmi ( I A II Voi. ) 

Banglar SonAr Ghhols 
Sur 0 SsDgati 
Babindranath 

^Kabi Babindranatber Biaitva 
Obheieder Babindranalb 
Babindranath O IliraEidr&nath 
Babindranath 

Kabindra Rabindranatber Adareba 
MSnush Rabindranath 
BabindrakSbya FSth 
Git^njalir BhabdbSrft 
SatnosSmayik Kabir Chokhe 

Rabindranath Jatin Bagobl and otherg 

* This biblioErar'^T do« not 6]Aim to be eKhauiitn. Ws ban mMitloiied only snch 
booki ae were within onr »aob la (he flaatlnikiftm LLbiary, The nadena will oblisa na by 
drawing imr boUoe to booki not included In the abo^ lliti.'—.Ed. 


Biswapati Chaudhury 
Charuchandra Bandyopadhyay 
Dakfihinaranjan Majumdar 
Dhurjatiprasod Mukhopadbyay 
Gayatri Devi ^ 

Induprakaab Bandyopadhyay 
Jaminikanta Borne 
Jatish Chandra Mukhopodbyay 
Jogendranatb Gupta 
Jogeab Obaudra Bur man Roy 
Kanan Biharl Mukhopadhyay 
Kazi Abdul Wadud 
Kriehua Bihari Sea 






BOOKS WRITTBNT ONT tAGOR E 


TITLE 

Babindra Fratibhs 
BabmdraDathar KSbya 
Babindrae:&hityQ7 Bhuniiks 
BnbLndrajibani ( Vola. 1 A II } 
BabiDdrogmntbapan j [ 

Babiudra Barshapanji 
Babindrakabyaprab^ha 
Eabbdraaatb 
Jayatiti Utaarga 
Kabi Prasaeti 

Kabi PaEiobiti 
Kabir Swapoa 

Babindra SabUyer Fariobaya 
Kabitidra SitdhaQ^ 

Babindraiiatb 
Babidipitfl 

SarbaharSr Busaiar Cbitht 

GitSDjalir BamSlDcbanS 

EINDI 

Ba biud ra-Dar ah a a 
Bavindra KavitS-KKnan. 


3 jr 

AUIEOB 

Maulari Ekramuddin 
NandalaL Bhattaobarya 
Kiharranfan Boy 
Ptabhafc Bumar Mukbgpadbyay 

I r 

IP 

Framatbanath Biabt 
Priyalal Da a 

Bnbindra Partchava Sabh^ 

Babindra Jayunti Chhdira ChhTltri 
Utsav Parishad 
Babindm Pariikad 
Badbaoha^a^ Das 
Saohin Sen 
Bbibkriabna Datta 
Subodb Cbaodra Sao Gupta 
Surendratiath Das^upta 
Bwadeahranjaii Das 
Upendra Kumar Ear 


Sukhsampat Rai BhADdari 
Suryakauta Tripatbi 


RNQLISH 

# 

My Bominiaaeticea—'AutobiographioaL 
^My Boyhood Daya— „ 

Babindranatb Tagore—Ev neat Ehya, 

The Golden Book of Tagor^^edited by Ramanaoda Chatterjee, 
Eabiodranatb Tagore ( Hie Life and Work )—Edward Thompson* 
Babiodranath Tagore ( Poet A Dramatist )—Edward Thompflon* 
Philosophy of Babindranath—3, Badhakriahuait* 

Tagore^s Mystioism—Bybil Batmie(r<K 

Sir Babiudranath Tagore ; A study of his later works^ 

E^ Sp Bamaswami Sastri, 

Babiodranath Tagore, Hii wiigioae, eooial aud political Meals— 

Taraknatb Dai, 





MGORB SmrHDAr 


Rftbindranftth Tagore—Basanta Kumar Koy. 

Political Philosophy of Babiadrasatb—Sachin Sea. 

RabiDdraiiAbh and Bergson—Si air Kumar Maitra. 

Kablndranath Tagore r Hi a peraonality and work—V. Laany. 
Santiniketiin : Tbe Bolpur School of Babindrafiath Tagore— 

W. Poaraon. 

Hahiadrtxnath ( His Mind and Art )—Kumadnath Das. 

Some impreaaions about Sir Habiodranath Tagore and hia Works—' 

Ti 3. Ganesa Iyer. 

Babindraaatb and bta Poetry—‘K. Vaikunta Eao. 

Babindraaatb as seen through hia “Gardener”—Govind Balwant Makody, 
The Message of Habiadranath.^^O. Yirabbadradu. 

Studies in Bnbiadranath’a Prosody—Amulyadhan Miikhopadhyaya. 
Peculiarity in the imagery in Babindranath Tagore's poem a— 

Saraailal Sarkar. 

Arnold. Browning and RabindraDath—Amulya 0* Aikat* 

The Women of Tennyson and Browning with Glimpooa from 
Habiadranath—^Bamapraaad Mukhcr]ee. 

HUNGARIAN 

Rabindranath Tagore—Baktay Ervin. 

GERMAN 

lEabindranatb Tagore—Ilelnrieh Meyer-Benfey. 

Kabindranatb Tagere ale Mensob. Diehter and Philo soph— 

Emil Engelhardt. 

DUTCH 

Rabindranath Tagore's Opvoediog's idsoien—Koto Soeroto. 

PORTUGUESE 

Shantiniketan—E. Tuddella de Caetro. 

KEENon 

Da Pena6e de Rabindranatb Tagore—Buabil Ohaudra Mittar. 

Tagore Educateur—E. Pieoicynaka^ 

ITALIAN 

I* Poeeia di Rabindranath Tagore—Ednardo Taglialatela. 

Un Poeta Indiano ( Rabindranath Tagore )^Entioo OafiPtelnnovo. 

CHINESE 

A Biography of Rabindranath Tagore—Cheng Ohen-To. 

Tagode and hie Philoiophy—Peng 



WHO'S WHO AMONG THE 
CONTRIBUTORS 


BAMANANDA OIIATTEBJI, doyen of Indian journBlielB ; 

Founder i\n6. Editor of the Modcr^i Review find Prabasi ; bag preeidod over 
several all-India conferences, 

HIBBNDRANATH DATTA^ M- Am l., p* b. g.—Vice-PreBident, 
Bang]ya Sahitya Fariahad, the |iremior literary association of Bengal ; Viqo- 
PresLdentt National Ooaacil of Education ; Vice-President^ Viava-Bharati ; 
Vice^Freaident, Intomational TheoBophioali Boeloty ; well-known author of 
several books mostly in Bengali* dealing with the Upanishods* the Vedanta, 
the Gita I etc, ; delivered Kamala IjectureH o£ Gnlcutta University for 1940, 
Dr, J* H, COU3IN3 ( Knlapati Jayaram )—author of many books on 
art, philosophy, and education ; along with AE and Yeats^ initiated the 
well-known Irish literary moyement. Settled in South India since 1915 
now art-adviser to the governnieut of Trsvancoro ' waa a visiting professor 
at Bantlniketaa for some time. 

OnEN TjI-FU '^Minister of Education, National Government of 
China ; well^'koown poet and sehotar in Gbineie, 

DHURJATIPBASAD MUKEEJI, m, A*-^LrOcturer in Economtee and 
Sociology, liuokuow University ; author of several books iu English on 
Sociology and Economics ; oritie and novelist of repute, connoisseur of 
classical Indian music ; closely connected with artistic and literary move¬ 
ments of the country ; published two books on Tagore's Music, 

, INDIBA DEVI CHAUDHUEANI, D, A*,—wife of Pramathanabli 
Chaudhury and daughter of Satyendranath Tagore ; well-known Bengali 
writer ; a distinguished eonnolaseur of Indian mualc. 

Dii S, K, MAITEA, M, A., Pb, —^Heod of the Department of 

Philosophy and Dean of the F^oulty of Arte, Benaros Hindu UniTetstty, 

ANNADASANEAB BAY, i.c.B,—author of a six-volume novel in 
Bengali entitled Satynsatya ; has published several volumes of prose and 
verse. 

Dr, AMIYA CHAKBAVAETY, M,A., T>, phiL { Oxon,)—literary 
secretary to Eabiudrsnath Tagore and professor of English at Visva*Bharati 
from 1936 to 1933, Appointed Senior Beeeamh Fellow at Brasenoee OoUege, 
Oxford* 1937 bo 1940, Joined English Department, Oolcutta University, 
1941, Published a book on Dynasts and Postwar English P«fry* 
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jyt. RADHAKAMAL MDKHBRJI, M, a., ph, d—RbuA of tho 
Dapartmeab of EeoDomioa and Booiobgyi, Luoknow UmTorBity ^ author of 
mioieroiiB publioAtioQS in the two aubjoote on wbioh he ia ati authotity ; 
oo-operating editor of “international Journal of Sociology and Social 
Boeearob"; member of L'lnstitut International do Sociologie. 

BUDDHADEVA BOSE, M. a.— well-known author in Bengali ; 
worke inelude poetry, oritleisnif abort etorles, noTsts, OBaaya, etc. ; active 
partinipant in new movemente in Bengali Literature. Foiinder and Editor of 
Kaviilt, a review devoted entirely to poetry and literature. 

Dr. P. GUHA THAKURTA, S£. a. ( Harvard ), Pb, D. ( Lond, ) — 
author of Bengali Drama ; Modern, Bioifraphg ; and eevsral other booke 
both in Englisb and Bengali, Some time reader in Etigliali, Luoknow 
University and Aaat, Editor, Hindustan Times, Delhi ; now publicity otbcor, 
Indian Tea-market Eitpansion Board, 

PRAMATHANATH OHAUDHUEY, Bar^aMaw—novelifltt story* 
writer and essayist of repute ; Founder and Editor oE Sabnj Paira, which 
did mceh to modernise the form and spirit of Bengsli language and 
literature, and to which Eahindranath Tagore was a regular contributor. 

Dr, STELLA KBAHBXSCH, vK D. —For some time Lecturer in Art, 
Visva^Bharati; at present Lecturer in Indian Art, Calcutta University ] 
Lecturer Courtauld Institute, University of London ; author of Indian 
Sculpture [ A survey of Paintifiif in the Deccan ; Principles of Indian Art, 
etc. Editor of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art~ 

LIN SEEN—President of the Chinese Bepublic, 

Dr, SElEUkf AB BANERJI, H, ph. B* { Oal, )—Professor of 
English, Presidency College, Calcutta; sometime Principal, Bajsfa^fbi College ; 
author of Wordsutorth^s Theory of Poetic Diction ; has published a History 
of tho Bengali Novel in Bengali, j 

TAl OHLTAO^President of the Examination Yuan, National Govern¬ 
ment of China : eloae collaborator of Dr, Sun Yat-Sen ; soponent of Kuomin- 
tang philosophy ; eminent Buddhist scholar* 

DEWAN CHAND 6HABMA, m.A, —Head of the Department of 
English, D, A. Y. College, Lahore ; published several books iocludiQg, The 
Prophets of the East; IdeaU and Reality, etc. 

NALINIKANTO GUPTA—^disciple of Bri Aurobindo* inmate of the 
Fondieherry Asrama since 1910 ; seholar, litterateur, critic and poet; 
exponent of Sri Aurobindo's phQoaophy ; puhliebod several works in English 
and Bengali, inelu^mg The Yoga of Sri Aurcldndo- 

HUMAYUN KABIE, If, A, { Oxon* )—was eeorctary and tihrarian, 
Oxford Union Society ; actively interested la Indian politics ; one of the 
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or^Bnt 0 aF& of pda^ant moramenb in Bengal ; Member, Bengal LegieLature ; 
Lree turer* Calontta nniTereity ; publisbed booke cf verse in Bengali and 
a treatise on and Amihetisa x editor^ CJiaiur^nffa, a Bengali quarterly.^ 
PBABODn OHANDBA SEN, m* A*“Sonior profeasor of History and 
Bengal*, Daulatpur Oallege ; authority on seientido study of Bengali metrLaa ; 
edited Kalidasa's Meghadutam : published papers on BabiDdrauath's oontribu'- 
tien to Bengali metrics. 

MAHAMAHOPADHYAY PANDIT VIMUSHEKHAU SASTEI“- 
for many years Head of the Beseareb Department, Yisva-Bharati ; published 
many learned works on Vedio subjeots and on Tibetan Buddhism, Now 
Asutosh Professor of Banskritj University of Calcutta, 

Dr. K. R, SRINIVASA IYENGAR, ir. a.. 1>. jdtt. ( Madras )— 
Professor of English, Lingaraj College, Belgaum ; publications ineludo 
Ljfttcn Strachty ; a criUcal study ; A Hand-book of Indian Adminisira- 
tioKt eto, 

SAOHIN BEN—Asst. SeoFetary* British Indian Assoeiation, Calcutta : 
was seoretary to the Hon'blo Sir Frovaa Chandra Mitter, K. Qp 1., during 
the Second Bound Table Conference in London. Works include T/tfi political' 
Philosophy of Itahindranath and Babmdra-Sahiiyer Farickay, 

Dr, s» N. DABGUPTA* M. A., Ph* I>-, C. r, E. — Principal, Govern¬ 
ment Sanskrit Collegej Oaloutta ; sometime lecturer in Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity ; represented India at diOferent sosaious of International Congress of 
Philosophy and also I ei ter national Congress of Faiths. Author of several 
books on Indian Philosophy and a Treatise on Babindranath Tagore's 
Poetry, 

GiTHDiAij MalLIK* Bi A.—Lecturer in English, Visva-Bharati ; 
Boholar and writer of great insight on religious mysticism, 

KSHITIMOHAN SEN SASTEI, M. A.,—Head of the Reaearoh 
Department, Visva-Bharati; recognised authority on mediaeval mysticism ; 
published several works on mediaevat saints, 

EZRA POUND^Leader of the Amerioan '’'magiet School of Poetry. 
Author of several books of verse» most notable being the Cant 09 * 

EVELYN UNDERHILLr—Weli-knowni authority on mystisism. Has 
published many books on the sabject mcluding ; A Study tn the 

Nature and Developiwnt of Man's Spiritual Oonscionmess, Co-translator 
with Rabindranath Tagore of One Hundred Fo&ns of Ka5tr. 

PROBHAT KUMAB MUKHEBJHB—Librarian of Vieva-Bharsti and 
Lecturer in History. Author of a two-voiume biography in Bengali of 
Babindranath Tagore ; has reoenUy edited au Eneyclopaedia of Knowledge 
for boys in Bengali- 
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BOOKS BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

MY BOYHOOD DAYS 

In inimitable language the Poet recreates the pLctute of 
his early days in the midst of one of the most 
gifted families of all times. 

AX-READY IN THE SECOND EDITION 

Profusely illustrated : Artistically bound in board and doth. 

Rupees Two only. { Postage extra ). 


CHITRALIPI 

AN ALBUM OF 

PAINTINGS* DRAWINGS AND ETCIIINGS 

By 

BABINDBANATH TAGORE 

Commentaries by the Poet in English and Bengali Verse* 
Printed in the Poet*s Autograph* 

Plates mounted on thick antique paper : 

Bound in thick board and swadeshi cloth. 

Price Rupees 4/8 pet copy, 

CRISIS IN CIVILIZATION 

The Poet's Message on the Bengali New Year’s* Day 
Four Annas only ( Inclusive of Postage ). 

MAHATMAJI AND DEPRESSED HUMANITY 

Written during Mahatmaji*s epic fast, 

Annas Twelve only. 


Kahtn^ranath*s hooks $n 'Bengali^ Mindi 
and 'Ernglisb are avaiiahle at 

VISVA-BHARATI BOOKSHOP 
a, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 



33 YEARS’ SERVICE 

la Tadm to^ay th«re are poor men who onca wera rich and 
rich men who may be poor in the yeara to come. Life iDSuranoe 
is the surest of all safeguards against such bitter losses of 
personal fortune. Protection for the needs of to-morrow has 
been provided by this prominent national institution for over 
83 years. Its contracts, complete in evei^ respect, stand for 
nncomproinising high quality and proved dependability. 


FIGURES THAT IMPRESS 

(May—Dec., 1939) 


New Business 

( over) 

Rs. 2 

Ccoies 

10 Lakhs 

Policies in Force 

11 

» 57 

» 


Life Fund 


3 

*1 

50 „ 

Total Assets 


3 

>* 


Claims Paid (i 907 - 3 ^) 

n 

1, 1 

Cfore 

97 » 

Premium Income 

( nearly) 



47 « 


Per Rs. 1,000 Per Year. 


BONUS: 


ON ENDOWMENT 
ON WHOLE LIFE 


Rft, la 

Rle IS 


THESE FIGUKE3 ARE UNDENIABLE PROOF OF THE GREAT 
AND INCREASING CONFIDENCE OP THE PEOPLE IN THE 
HINDUSTHAN'e SOUND, SECURE AND PROFIT-EARNING 
FOLICIES. GET MORE FACTS FROM US AND DECIDE FOR 
YOURSELF. WB ABB ANXIOUS TO HELP YOU, OUR HELP 
13 BASED ON EXPERIENCE, 

HINDUSTHAN 

CO-OPERATIVE INS. SOCIETY, LTD. 

HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA. 

BRANCHES BOMBAY* MADRAS, DELHt, LAHORE, LUCKNOW 
PATNA* NAGPUR* AMD DACCA. OPRtCES OVER INWA 

BURMA, CEYLON, Br. EAST AFRICA* MALAYA* ETC* 



EFFERSAL 

Effervescent 

FRUIT SALINE 



When you are dull and listless, or feel that 
you cannot bring to your day's work the* 
requisite amount of energy and sprightfulness, 
take a bubbling glassful of 

EFFERSAL 

First Thing in the jMcrning 

ARD BUBELE UP WITH HEADTH 
& HAPPINESS ALL THE DAY LONG, 
lb 2^oz. and 6 oz, packing*. 

BENGAL^CHEMtCAL 

CALCUTTA * < BOMBAY 
















HINDUSTHAN PROUDLY PRESENTS 
RABINDRANATH'S GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 

H 1 1 

* I 'wr’i ^ 1 ****”' 

H. 49 I 1 Hie Tratnpet D 

’* M*I1 (>IR )^- ^ 

H. 342 ( C5ti Ijn (’srt^i'^® j i^HI ( 

e ■*« 1 .>& I \ 


Hie Tnunpel 




(Redtelion) 
Do 

(■MSt«) 
(Sf) 


( ^T—) 


( PRICE—Ri. 2-12 EACH ) 


There ite more thin SO aonga of Ribindinnatli (sung by different ) worded 

and released by HINDUSTHAN MUSICAL PBODCOTS LTD. All theao 
GiatRophoEio BeoordE will mBke your s&t a recoru on®* 

Cflii of uny Grarrta#>hone dealer or lurifc to us for lists* 

Hindusthan Musical Products Ltd. 


6/1} Akrur Quit LanCfi 


Calcutl*. 


BRAHMAVIDYA 

THE ADYAR LIBRARY BULLETIN 
APPEARING FOUR TIMES A YEAR 

Director i G. BrinivaHa Murtij B. A., S- h,, M. n. & o+ M. VNysrsiDa. 
Mitor : Prof, 0* Kanhan Bajai m, a., d. Pbii,, (o^ou. 1 
A«»U Sdiittr I A. K. Krishna Aiyangar, u. A., l, 

Raififi of ; 

Liifs Bubecription 100 

Or ^ fiO 

Or ^ 10 


India Cejlon 

Ua B. A. 

British Empiia 
Other Coontrlea 

Alt CimrMt>nicaiion9 to he addrennfid to 


Bi*. 100 

^ fiO 
k 10 
Per Annum Bingle Cop; 

Re. G Es, 2^8 

I 3 3 t'^25 

Bha 12 Sb. fl 

Es. 9 Ba. 3—8 

I TAk Dirsclor, 

ADYAR LIBHARYt 
ADYAR. MADRAS 5.. INDIA. 




T’ffiN HSIA MONTHLY 

linger tht of ths S'at-un /ruiifvU for ifu AdvMMtm0it 

Qf Uultun Ed^tcaiion^ 

ARTICLES TRANSLATIONS 

CHRONICLES BOOK REVIEWS 

AIM; 

To bring Afaaut * boitor QiiUutaL unJor standtng botifeon China oiul tho W«it< 

SPECIAL FEATURES ; 

]h on Hfwta pf ChlnoBD Llfo and Cultait. 

2, Artie]fifl tm Wo^liArii LI(4 frhd Letters» which ediicftt«d Chinovo would be 
Inloralod In. 

3. ChTonlel&ii glTing a hird'ens^fo vibw oE ngfouebtf In Act and Xpotiare in 
China to-day^ 

4h Full tmnslaticne into English of Important OhiqiM^ writlngs^^ both an el ant 
. and modDm : poems ^ essaystories, aVatch^n, ate. 

5. Reviews of ourrent ObiuHO and & lorolgb boohen 

BOUND COPIES OF VOL5. 1—IX are now on S»t« 

SnB6ORiPTION0 ( Pa^ablt in advaw^ } 

Domottio; iTCflA.OO par anntiiQ or |3.00 per copy 
Hong Kong: HKjS.OO per anmuia or fl.OO par oopy 

AmeTica: Qold par anniim or CO esats per eopy 
England and otbor Countries; 30/^ par munirm or 3/6 par ^^7 

Postago froa 

AH ihubieripfions la bt s#nf (a ; 

MBSSBS* KELLY & WAL3H. LTD,, 

66 Nanxinq Buad, Shanghai. 


SIR SRI KRISHNARAJA MEMORIAL 
NUMBER OF THE QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL OF THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

In memory of HtB Highnei96 Sir Sri Kriehnaraja XVadijar 
nahadur, Maharaja of Myoore 1909-1^40 and the Patron of 
the Mythic Society, a Memorial Nniuber of tho Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society incloding mesaageB, appreciatioHH' 
and a life-eketch ot liia Highneas the late Maharaja of Mysore 
and Doleot articles on Mysore and My&ore History will beptiblubed, 

Prtc* for non^memberi i— 

Re* 4-0-0 India ) Postage & 

£ 0-8-0 Foreign > Packing 

$ 2-0 America ) Extra. 

Booh ^our order* earl^ io ai>oid 
ditappointm«ni 

For furtfur particulars apply to 

The GeD«Al SecteUryi 

MYTHIC SOOETY, DALY MEMORIAL HALL, 

CENOTAPH ROAD, BANGALORE CITY 




KAVITA 

THE BENGALI POETRY JOURNAL 
EDITOR t BUDDHADEVA BOSE 

A TAGORE NUMBER of KAVITA has been published on 
the Poet's Both birthday. It contains essays on the various 
aspects of the Poet's genius by Abanindranath Tagore, Piamatha 
Chaudhuri* Indira Devi Chaudhurani, Atul Chandra Gupta^ 
Sunitikutnar Chattopadhay, Dhurjatiptasad Mukhopadhay^ 
Nihatranjan Ray, Jam mi Roy, Pjcaraatbanath Bisi, Amiya 
Chakravaity, Annadasankat Roy, Humayun Kabir, Bimalaprasad 
Mukhopadhay, Jyotinnoy Roy, Deviprosad Chattopadhay, 
Ajtt Datta, Prabhu Guha-Thakurta* Himanshukumat Datta and 
Buddhadeva Bose. There are moreover two essays by Tagore 
himself—his latest pronouncements on literary criticism—reviews 
of his latest books, and reproductions of three of his paintings, 
one of them in' colour* This is definitely one of the finest 
symposiums on India’s beloved poet which no lover of Tagore 
can afford to be without. 

Price One Rupee. Post free to any address in India. 

KAVITA BHAVANA 

aoi, RASHBEHART AVENUE 
CALCUTTA* 


WHITHER INDIAN YOUTH? 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW THIS ? 
THEN READ 

“THE STUDENT'' 


( Organ of the A.II India StudmU^ Ted^ratim ) 

• Carrying The Banner Of freedom peace progress 

The only Forum devoted to the cause of the Student 
Community of India. 

Containing some unique features of students' interest; 
Students in Action, 

Student Movement in India and Abroad. 

Questions and their Answers on Students' Problems* 
Reviews of Progressive Books, Journals and Films* 


Annual Subscription Rs* 
Sample Copy Annas 4. 


WtUe to :— 

Manager 

“THE STUDENT" 
JUBBULPOR£. 


THE ARYAN PATH 

Editor : SOPBU WADIA 

5 TAtVl >5 FOR IDGAUSTJC AND CULTUflAi. AIMS. 

IDEALS freo /rorn Sectarianism. 'DISC USSfONS free from 
FoUUos. CULTUBE free from NaHonai or Bias^ 


To Appeab in May and A?iek : 


-PHE fiOOlAt value op MTStlClSM 
OmZENBUlF IHGflEBK paiLOSOPHY i I 

BUDDHISM UNDBB EURaPEAR INFLUBNOB 
OBAFTSMARBHIP AND CULTURE IN INDIA 

'2!HS1 COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

THE IMPORTANCE OP THE PHE0RNT 

SWEDISH IDEALISM AND RELtOlO&lTY' 

THE OODIDEA 

LIFE AND THE UNIVERSE 

THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN MYSTICISM 

Annual Sub&crLptidn Ra. 6,^- 


B? D- F^TJlnRtoD 
Dj F, T. EUja 

Bj Mk 
By V, B. 

DikHbjiAr 

By P. Mot^ 

By Crosa 

By Alt'Afalbery 
By HeTTfiy Woscott 
By Meiion 3. Yawdnlo 
By R. S, Btebri 

fiinglQ Copy Aa. 12/- 


W* B. Drpabtmbnt 

THE ARYAN PATH OFFICE 

'^Aryaf«ngh»*'r MaUbar Hilli Bombay. 


Tbe publfiberA of Philosophic Abilracf* Cafce pleasure in announdntf 

for Summer 1941 j^ubUculfou 

THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Altbouf^ smbnoad in one Tolimiat tbe dicUojQAry ecyen meftaphyaiot^ 
«piit«molo^» pbJlotopby of nUgjODi eatbetlcc. philiMen^y of lAv,>.^tlDaDpby ^ 
edawiiODi wocial pbllooophy ud pbiloaopbloaJ ^yo^bology. SpeoUL empbute hv wad 
placed on the dafinitldU bftalo oondopte iod tertu gnmine to the otmteziiponTy aobooll 

of pbiloeophy, lofllea] poaitivfBiOr dialeoticaJ lo&terlalUiDr maibuiaatln] Id^o, 
nw oobolutioi^d phllmopby of eeiaqo#^ Ch9»uo, Jewish ud ludfui pbilotophy. 

Tbfl DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edifcad by Dasabect B. Raij|i. witb this 
Dollabontlon d 1 AloDioCliiatohp RndDlf Oamapi O. Watt« Cmiiilii^aciii Edgaii Hhafflald 
Brl^tman, Inria Edmani BudoU Alltcdi, O Ewing, Ralph Tyler ^cnteiQtjii, Jorgen 
JorgeuefM]. Ledgvr Wood, WlUlaih Marlas Jlalfsoff, Carl G. Hempeilf h. A O. Poller, A, 
OorneBui Beaj^ln, Hiuiar Golihil#^ WBbnr Longt'V-J. MoOm, A, 0, Pegla, Oleoa R, 
IfoTTOw, Je«e^ Rateer, WecdeJl T. Riuh, Doiloii Oalms, Judh E. Ptdblaciianr Paul A, 
BohlUpf Paul Wodu and a number of dtbef uibolai|. 

4 

A^jAbotlonj far ptriKar lUaroCart, oi tp*B m 


iji^oi 

WW-' 


oihoT P^muntoa^onr, themtd ha addreetad to : 


15 Eaal 4Dtk Strati 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Naw Y«rk City 









